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FOREWORD 


This is the story of a military post in New Mexico that 
played a major role in the War of the Rebellion. Built as a 
bulwark against marauding Apaches, it was actually the 
extension of another post abandoned for its unhealthy lo- 
cation. The name was Fort Conrad. Why the name was not 
retained no one has bothered to explain except that the 
government switched over from naming posts after encum- 
bent Secretaries of War to honoring officers killed in the 
service. Fort Stanton, Fort Cummings, Fort Craig are good 
examples of such posts, although this was not necessarily 
the rule as we see in such names as Fort Selden, Fort 
Sumner. 6 

Fort Craig, despite its claim on history, failed to arouse 
the enthusiasm that made Fort Union a National Monu- 
ment. This post was the objective of Sibley and his Con- 
federates rather than Valverde. The battles around Fort 
Craig were accidents. They were not planned, desired nor 
hoped for. Circumstances forced them upon Federal and 
Confederate alike. Had settlements prospered around the 
fort it might have endured to this day. Socorro was too far 
north just as Las Cruces and Mesilla were too far south. 
There was nothing east or west when the post was founded, 
the idea being not only to curb the Indians but to make 
farmers of the soldiers, thus keeping them away from towns 
and the night life. Desertions were many; loneliness was 
rampant; neglect ‘routine; discipline something to read 
about in army manuals. Davis, in his book, EL GRINGO, 
speaks of it as a pretty place. There are those who disagreed 
with him. The purpose of this book is to preserve it from 
complete annihilation in the minds of New Mexicans, and 
to give it a tombstone as it lies among the ranks of the 
dead along with Forts McRae, Sumner, Cummings, Selden, 
Tulerosa, Fillmore, Conrad so long forgotten, so little re- 
membered, yet all part of the heritage of New Mexico. 
Coronado, DeVargas, Escalante, in all their Spanish gra- 
ciousness and politeness, would not mind sharing the glory 
with Cummings, Selden, Sumner, Conrad, Craig, Wingate, 
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Defiance and numerous other posts that have returned to 
the earth from which they sprung. New Mexico posts were 
of the earth, earthly, for that is the way of life of adobe. 

We are grateful to Loring Campbell for the use of his 
copy fo Lydia Lane’s I MARRIED A SOLDIER; to Mrs. 
Richardson for the papers on her grandfather, Captain Jack 
Crawford; to the Huntington Library for the use of the 
RITCH SCRAPBOOKS; to Mr. Blackburn, Mrs. Stevenson 
and the staff of the West Texas College library; to the staff 
of the Western division of the New York Public Library; 
to the staff of the Western Division of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library; to the staff of the Western Division of the 
Denver Public Library; to the good people in the County 
Clerk’s office in Raton, New Mexico; to the librarian at the 
Woodward, Oklahoma, public library; the staff at the li- 
brary in the Governor’s Palace, Santa Fe New Mexico; to 
Dr. Ted Warner, formerly in the Coronado Room, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, now associated with B. Young Uni- 
versity in Utah; to J. J. Lipsey, Paul Galleher, Fred Rosen- 
stock, Mrs. Crawford Richardson, Ruth Rambo, Mrs. Troy 
Smith and the many others who were so co-operative with 
time and help in various other libraries, especially Mrs. 
Green of the Amarillo Public Library, Mrs. Snow of the 
Pampa Public Library, Mrs. Morris of the Canadian Pub- 
lic Library, J. Otero of Liberty, New Mexico, and T. O. 
Nelson of Panhandle, my appreciation and heartfelt grati- 
tude. 


St. Francis-Pantex Community October 2, 1962 
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Chapter One 
HOW THE FORT RECEIVED ITS NAME 


The Mexican War proved a training ground for many 
of the men later to command armies in the war between the 
States. More than that, it cemented lasting friendships. Ma- 
gruder, Hitchcock, Townsend, Craig and others who learned 
the art of warfare at Monterey, Contreras and Churubuso 
continued in the army after the war and came to know each 
other better than the members of their own family. It mat- 
tered not whether they were stationed, the mails kept them 
in touch. During the period between the two wars, army 
men fraternized more than any other period before or 
since. One major result of the war was the fulfillment of 
the prophesy or Manifest Destiny. The nation counted its 
broad acreage from coast to coast. To protect this vast 
domain, forts were strung along the frontiers and a com- 
mission appointed to settle the boundry line between the 
two nations. The war was over, but the Magoffin trading 
post would not consent to any treaty if Mexico ceded one 
square foot of the State of Chihuahua to the United States. 
America on her part sought a southern route for a trans- 
continental railroad. The Disturnell map was known to be 
inaccurate, yet it was attached to the treaty as the best 
available at the moment and matters became worse when 
it was found that the Disturnell map attached to the Mex- 
ican part of the treaty was not the same as that appended 
to the American. To settle the matter of the proper boun- 
dary, President Polk decided on a survey to be headed by 
A. H. Sevier as boundry commissioner. A lawyer and a 
politician from Arkansas, Sevier, who hoped to set out im- 
mediately for San Diego on the west coast, where he 
planned to meet the commissioner appointed by the Mexi- 
can government, the former military commander of Chi- 
huahua, General Pedro Garcia Conde. This latter had vis- 
ited Santa Fe and knew the Rio Grande region well. His 
assistant was Jose Salazar Ylarregui, who was to serve as 
surveyor for the Mexican government. Misfortune dogged 
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the Boundary Commission from the outset. Before the Se- 
vier appointment could be confirmed by Congress he died. 
John B. Weller of Ohio was appointed to fill the vacancy. 
News came of gold discoveries on the west coast and de- 
serters obeyed the urge and pull that drew them to Cali- 
fornia quicker than if they stayed with the Boundary 
Commission. Prices soared and Weller soon found himself 
without funds. There were many mouths to feed. He had 
gathered about him thirty-nine men made up of a physi- 
cian, surgeon, quartermaster, carpenter, interpreter, ser- 
vants, draughtsman, his brothers and a laundress. The gov- 
ernment gave him an escort of one hundred and five infan- 
try and cavalry to keep the Indians and marauders from 
molesting the surveyors. No sooner was Weller confirmed 
in his appointment than he took passage for Panama where 
he was stranded for a time because gold seekers. blocked 
his opportunities for transportation to San Diego. Bitter 
disputes between the civilian and military officials of the 
party were the rule rather than the exception all the way 
to San Diego. Workers in the field received little or no pay; 
many refused to wait until Weller received another ap- 
propriation from Washington. Army men artillerymen — 
Whipple, Couts, Beckwith — became involved in alterca- 
tions that infected the men and encouraged further deser- 
tions. Various charges, some true, most false, were brought 
up against Weller, and he was discharged on December 18, 
1849. Fremont was appointed to succeed him, but this ap- 
pointment placed the Whigs in an uncomfortable position 
so that President Zachary Taylor appointed yet another on 
May 4, 1850. 

Taylor’s appointment was the man who got the job 
done. John Russell Bartlett was a small man with big 
ideas. He had a mania for travel but never-could quite find 
the time. An amateur ethnologist and bibliophile, he aban- 
doned his native Providence, Rhode Island, in favor of space 
in the Astor Hotel on Broadway, New York. His bookshop 
there was a favorite meeting place for politicians and trav- 
elers. Albert Gallatin, Edgar Allen Poe and other noted 
literary figures often congregated there. The sight of such 
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people whetted his appetite for unexplored regions, and he 
put in his bid for the commissioner’s job. 

Bartlett was no sooner embarked on the steamer bound 
for Indianola on the Texas gulf than he was made aware 
of friction between the various military and civilian offi- 
cers of the Commission. Meticulous Colonel McClellan was 
most volcanic in his complaints. He insisted that his men 
should not be forced to eat from tubs of food placed at va- 
rious points around the deck. At Key West the men cele- 
brated so voraciously that one had to be thrown overboard 
to quiet him down and two were locked in their cabins. 
McClellan came to their rescue. He had a way of keeping 
the devotion of his men. At New Orleans the men were 
quartered in a house of prostitution. At Indianola the men 
made hasty preparation for the trip to San Antonio. They 
were almost a month covering the one hundred and sixty- 
five miles. Not a day passed without new quarrels. Bartlett 
demanded McClellan’s resignation. The colonel was given 
charge of the Tennessee river sureys. Several other trouble- 
makers were also transferred. The Commission moved up 
to the vicinity of Socorro in New Mexico when some out- 
law teamsters killed an innocent bar-keep and then killed 
Edward Clarke, the son of Senator Clarke of Rhode Island. 
The outlaws then went on to terrorize the town. They were 
eventually taken into custody. Alexander Young, the lead- 
er, managed to escape. Three of the most guilty were taken 
to the outskirts of town and hung. Several weeks later when 
Young was captured, he was also given a neck-tie party. 
Nor did Colonel Graham and Bartlett see eye to eye. The 
colonel insisted that he was second in command and expect- 
ed to be treated as such. He ordered Lt. Burnside to refuse 
supplies to Bartlett until the Commissioner recognized his 
position. Graham was removed along with the surveyor 
Gray. Ali the army men so far were military men of the 
corps of Topographical Engineers. Bartlett was aware that 
traversing Indian country would necessitate a military 
escort of the regular army to protect the Commission from 
Apaches, Navajos, Comanches and other tribes bent on 
stealing the mules and horses of the engineers, surveyors, 
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or anyone else in the group. Colonel Louis S. Craig was 
assigned to him. 

Colonel Craig decided to make Santa Rita his head- 
quarters until there was reason for a more advanced post. 
He had several reasons for this: The copper mines centered 
activity in the area; they also brought Indian troubles. The 
colonel took possession about the end of January, 1850, and 
began operations by ordering the soldiers to repair the 
adobe ruins once occupied by miners. It was his intention 
to make it a presidio and perhaps a permanent post for the 
army. The colonel objected to laziness on any rounds; hence 
he was not as popular with his men as he would otherwise 
have been had he been less demanding and more consider- 
ate. But he was well liked by all the officers of the regular 
army despite the fact that he was not a West Point man. 
Repairs on the adobe houses were mandatory because the 
Commission now numbered over three hundred men in 
quest of fcod and lodging. Craig was not long in learning 
that Mangas Colorado (Red Sleeves) was dickering with the 
Navajos, Utes and other tribes to rid Santa Rita of the 
undesired presence of the Commission. More important to 
the Indians was the added wealth of horses and mules. The 
colonel made a display of his military might and the Indi- 
ans, aware that he knew of their designs on the Commission, 
steered clear of trouble. At least for the moment. Once or 
twice Craig made a trip to Dona Ana never suspecting that 
one day a fort in his honor would be erected almost within 
sight of his crossing. Bartlett was alarmed at the traffic in 
captives between Mexico and New Mexico. He found one 
pretty girl in a camp near the copper mines and arranged 
with Colonel Craig for her rescue. The colonel ordered Lt. 
Green to bring the girl before the Commissioner. The girl, 
whose name was Inez Gonzolez, said she-was from Santa 
Cruz in Sonora. Her subsequent adventures deserve a novel. 
Shortly afterwards, more captives were rescued. In retal- 
iation the Indians drove off a number of mules. Colonel 
Craig took thirty soldiers and marched against Delgadito. 
The Indian chief said that he did not know who took the 
animals but that if the colonel would allow him time he 
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would go in search of them and return them to Santa Rita. 
Hight days later, instead of returning the mules, the Apa- 
ches ran off those remaining in camp in addition to some 
horses. Craig sent to Captain Buford in Dona Ana for some 
dragoons and more horses. No sooner did Buford arrive at 
Santa Rita than the Indians ran off his mounts. As the 
Commission was anxious to move on, Craig did not chas- 
tise the Indians in the manner they deserved. Whipple did 
have a skirmish with Delgadito and re-captured Hays’ 
herd but was able to do little for the government men. 
Slowly but surely the Boundary Commission made its way 
to the west coast. Meantime, events were stirring elsewhere 
that were eventually to touch Colonel Craig even unto 
death. 

Arizona will always have cause to remember Fray 
Francisco Garces, the humble friar who sought to Chris- 
tianize the Yuma Indians. The Puerte de la Purisima Con- 
cepcion Mission which he built for them was soon aban- 
doned and eventually occupied by Lt. C. Couts of the A. W. 
Whipple survey escort. He called his camp the Calhoun to 
honor Senator John C. Calhoun, a well known figure in 
Washington as well as the South. Colonel S. P. Heintzel- 
mann did not like the location and re-established the post 
below the ferry crossing, re-naming it Camp Independence. 
The barracks were no more than brush jacales and the sol- 
diers were put to work carrying the necessary materials 
for the erection of these huts for more than a mile to their 
destined spot. Not satisfied with this location either, Heint- 
zelmann sent Captain D. Davidson abroad to look for a bet- 
ter spot to place a permanent post. The original intention 
was to protect gold-seekers, help boundary commissions, 
and administer the wants of various Indian tribes — a sort 
of Indian Agency. Davidson selected the original site of 
Camp Calhoun and in March, 1851, Camp Yuma (to use 
the new name) was again on the old mission site. The fol- 
lowing month the new post was down to one barrel of 
flour and Heintzelmann took a number of troops in quest 
of supplies. Lt. Thomas W. Sweeney and ten men were left 
to guard Fort Yuma. In July of that year Heintzelmann 
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again marched his troops out of Yuma to San Diego because 
they had not been paid in over a year and he feared a 
mutiny. Desertions were the rule, not the exception. The 
Indians gathered together to wipe out Sweeney, again left 
in charge. Lt. Murray was sent to Sweeney’s aid only to 
find that the Indians felt strong enough to attack him also. 
Scurvy, at San Diego and Fort Yuma, proved an ally for 
the Indians. Sweeney held on even though the end of the 
year found him with but nine men. Succor came on Janu- 
ary 21, 1852, when the bark ANNIETA arrived at San Di- 
ego with Fitzgerald’s First Dragoons. Heintzelmann was 
back at the post on February 29, not before learning that 
both boats and provisions sank in crossing the river and 
the Indians stole all the provisions cached by Captain Da- 
vidson. The Indians also burned all the previous improve- 
ments at the camp. On February 28, 1852, a command of 
one hundred and fifty soldiers left San Diego to join Major 
Heintzelmann. These men were in the charge of Lt. Sween- 
ey, Lt. Ogle and Lt. Curtis. In the group were Condon, 
Hayes, William French and Belger. Hayes was a trouble 
maker. All four had but a short time ago sailed from Eng- 
land for service in the Bahamas where Hayes stirred up a 
mutiny, as French and Belger later testified, and on the 
way to the States Hayes again stirred up mutiny aboard, 
over the poor food. On the third day of March, Major Fitz- 
gerald crossed the Colorado with his command of forty 
men to meet the schooner SIERRA NEVADA which had 
been sent from San Diego with supplies destined for Fort 
Yuma. Again Indians banded against them but the attack 
was repulsed. Heintzelmann decided on an expedition 
against the Yuma tribe and prepared to march against them. 
At this juncture word came from Commissioner Bartlett 
that he would need scouts to guide the Boundary Commis- 
sion to the Pima villages in order to complete work at that 
location. Hayes stirred up the men at the post and was 
placed in the guard house. He spent most of his time devis- 
ing means of escape. When the opportunity presented itself 
he and Condon deserted. Lieutenant Thomas W. Sweeney 
was sent in pursuit of the fugitives for Heintzelmann 
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wished to make an example of Hayes. This latter had left 
the men stirred up enough to tear the fort apart. They even 
threatened to kill the major if he harmed Hayes. 

Sweeney came upon the level plain where Bartlett was 
encamped and asked if he had seen anything of two desert- 
ers. No one had seen them, so the lieutenant remained with 
the Commissioner to await the men who would pass by if 
only for water. Sweeney surmised he was well in advance 
of the pair because his patrol was mounted whereas the de- 
serters were afoot. That afternoon Jenkins also arrived with 
the dispatches from San Diego. The heat was unbearable, 
so the Commissioner decided to wait until nightfall in order 
to change camp closer to San Diego. The caravan was ready 
to leave at 7 p.m. In the lead, as usual, was the Commis- 
sioner, riding his little wagon. At his side astride a mule 
was Colonel Craig. Behind rode the surveyors, cooks, laun- 
dress, medical men, engineers, military escort. The pace 
for an hour and a half was slow but steady. Colonel Craig 
then decided to go back and have a look at the wagons. He 
wanted no drinking, nor was he patient with stragglers. He 
did this every time the caravan was on the move. He felt 
a heavy responsibility on his shoulders, and owed it to the 
government that he be ever vigilant and protect everyone 
and everything entrusted to his care. He was like a mother 
hen with her chicks. While he considered his post to be in 
adance he always rode around the train completely at least 
once during a march, whether it was day or night, to make 
certain that all was well. He was particularly anxious to 
see if his men observed the proper vigilance. The moon 
was at its height about eleven that night — bright and 
clear — affording him an opportunity to ride faster and 
to make certain that the few wagons that had been strag- 
gling would catch up. He induced the mule men to “double- 
quick” the pack mules. These did their job so well that they 
soon passed Bartlett in advance of the train. 

On June 6, they reached Alamo Mucho. At least Bart- 
lett was and the advance section of the expedition. Craig, 
who had been in the rear, came upon the two deserters. 
Their uniforms and their muskets gave them away. The 
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colonel asked them where they were going. They said to 
Vallecito. Craig said he didn’t believe them. He told them 
that they were deserters from Fort Yuma. They were to 
give up the idea of going to Vallecito and join his escort 
until he could inform their commanding officer. They said 
that they would never consent to return to Fort Yuma. 
Crag appealed to them as soldiers to put down their mus- 
kets and surrender. Hayes said that they were desperate 
and would shoot anyone attempting to place them under 
arrest. Craig then called for Sergeant Quinn of his com- 
mand and Sergeant Bale, the non-commissioned officer sent 
with the men by Colonel Magruder at San Diego, and asked 
them to witness the fact that he was calling on Hayes and 
Condon to surrender, without the use of threats or arms. 
Seaton, of the Commission party, who had witnessed all of 
this, decided to leave for Alamo Mucho, convinced -that the 
Colonel could handle the deserters without his help. Fur- 
thermore, Craig had besides his soldiers twenty or more 
men he could call upon should he need them. Quinn and 
Bale left the train according to Craig’s orders and came up 
with the deserters. Hayes called out to them to halt or 
he would fire on them. “The business will be settled on this 
spot,” said the deserters. The escort commander began to 
expostulate with them, hoping that by talking he would 
eventually catch them off guard as Quinn and Bale awaited 
the opportunity to grab their muskets. Colonel Craig used 
one argument after another to no avail. He promised to 
conduct them to Fort Yuma personally and see that they 
were not harmed. He pointed out that he was a colonel 
and felt that he had influence enough to have them trans- 
ferred to his command if Fort Yuma was the horror they 
portrayed it to be. He just didn’t want them to desert. He 
felt that no soldier, no matter what the circumstance, had 
a right to desert. That was the kind of soldier he was. To 
prove his upright intentions, he dismounted from his mule, 
handed his revolver to Sergeant Bale, unbuckled his sabre 
belt and let the sabre fall to the ground. Thus disarmed 
he approached the two deserters. He did not believe violent 


measures would win over these two men. He pointed out 
the difficulties they would meet trying to cross the desert 
without food, supplies or horses. 

At this moment, the mule, relieved of its rider, decided 
to move off. He had gone about twenty yards when Craig 
shouted to Quinn, “Get him!” Hayes, thinking that the com- 
mand had the hidden meaning of getting him rather than 
the mule, fired his musket. Quinn turned at the report only 
to see Condon fire at Bale, who had taken his revolver from 
its holster and started firing. The mule Bale was riding 
got the jitters with all this noise and started prancing about 
so that his shots went wild. Craig and Bale both fell. Quinn 
started forward to aid Colonel Craig but before he got 
many steps both deserters rushed him. They had command- 
ed Bale’s revolver and in an instant also had Craig’s gun. 
Thus heavily armed, Quinn felt that he would avail noth- 
ing against two desperate men and headed for camp as fast 
as his horse could take him. Why the men didn’t kill him 
is a mystery. Unless their shots (if they fired any — it was 
never brought up at the trial — the men were tried for 
killing Craig — poor Bale wasn’t even mentioned at any 
time during the court-martial possibly because he was 
wounded, not killed) but missed their target. 

Quinn reported to Bartlett that Colonel Craig had been 
shot. The Commissioner ordered an ambulance to be pre- 
pared and return to the spot for the two men. Bartlett 
thought that Quinn exaggerated in his excitement and that 
Craig and Bale were wounded, not killed. The mules had 
come fifty miles without food, water, rest. Bartlett had six 
of the best selected, given a good feed of oats, and hitched 
to the ambulance. Meantime bedding, clothing, water were 
placed in this vehicle in case of need. Dr. Thomas H. Webb 
was placed in charge. It was two in the afternoon before 
they left camp. All those hours! Two men lying on the des- 
ert. Even if they had been wounded, nine hours in the June 
sun in that part of the country is as good as being in the 
Sahara. It was thirty miles from Alamo Mucho to the place 
of the shooting. Lt. Whipple and other military men decided 
to go along to see what they could do for Craig for he was 
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a favorite among the officers. They reached him at 10 p.m. 
on June 6th. Bale’s dead mule was found several feet from 
Craig’s body. Bale had covered the body of the officer with 
his own saddle blanket to protect it from the burning sun. 
Seeing no signs of Bale nor the deserters, they returned to 
camp with Craig’s body. Ten miles on the way back they 
came upon Bale limping along on his way for help. He was 
not sure whether Quinn made it back or was killed. He was 
determined that Craig should have a decent burial if he had 
to limp thirty miles for a shovel. Dr. Webb attended his 
wound. A ball had passed through the calf of his leg, at the 
same time penetrating the body of the mule he was riding. 
He was placed in the seat of the ambulance with the driver, 
and, on the way back, gave his version of what had tran- 
spired. When Colonel Craig summoned him for help against 
the two deserters, Bale, who had heard about them in San 
Diego, told the Colonel that they were desperate men. He 
didn’t want to tangle with them, but if ordered to do so he 
had no choice. He cautioned Craig not to be gentle with 
them. He told him that he was reasonable certain that these 
men would not be taken without bloodshed. Craig said that 
he would win them over with kindness. When Craig sent 
Quinn for the recalcitrant mule, Hayes said to Condon: 
“Now is our chance. Two against two.” Hayes did not take 
into consideration that Craig was unarmed. “One man 
apiece,” he said as each leveled at Craig and Bale. Although 
Bale fired three shots from Craig’s revolver, which he had 
been holding, the wounded animal prevented true aim. The 
mule then fell, and before Bale could disentangle himself 
from the trappings, the deserters caught hold of him and 
wrenched away the revolver, but promised to inflict no 
additional injury on him if he would remain quiet. Circum- 
stances forced his assent. He asked them if they would al- 
low him to see what he could do for the Colonel. They 
agreed. They then searched to see if the stricken officer 
carried any brandy. Bale said he was not a drinking man. 
Ai this time Craig was still alive. They searched him for 
valuables. They took his watch and other small articles of 
small value. These were never recovered. Hayes and Con- 
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don then turned their attention to bringing down Quinn. 
They wanted his horse. Quinn made his escape but they did 
succeed in capturing Craig’s mule. Both mounted it and 
made directly for the mountains: Bartlett said of Colonel 
Craig: 

“Colonel Craig was an officer of whom the army, and 
the nation, had just cause to be proud. He entered the 
army from the love he felt for a soldier’s life, and without 
the advantages which a military education at West Point 
is supposed to confer. Yet such was his devotion to his pro- 
fession, such the skill he acquired in it, and such the brav- 
ery shown by him when called to serve his country, that 
he soon attained the rang of captain and was beveted lieu- 
tenant-colonel for gallant service rendered at the battle of 
Cherubusco and Milino del Rey. His whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in his profession and he spared no pains to render 
his command skillful in the use of arms. He was always 
most punctilious in the discharge of duty, and however 
much his command was reduced by sickness or absence, he 
kept up his daily drills and parades with as much rigor and 
discipline as though an entire regiment were under his 
charge. Toward his men he manifested the interest of a 
father as well as that of a commander, and was greatly be- 
loved by them in return. During the stay of the Commis- 
sion at San Diego, when nearly all the officers attached to 
it took advantage of the necessary detention to visit other 
parts of California, he remained in camp with his men, nor 
did he leave them for a single day, even when desertion 
reduced their number to five. It was a source of deep morti- 
fication to him that men who had followed him through 
the fierce campiagns of the Mexican War should desert 
him here, for the sake of pecuniary advantage. His genuine 
kindness of heart, honesty of purpose, and rigid adherence 
to duty, had won for him a large circle of devoted friends 
among civilians, as well as his brother officers. He had a 
great love of animals, especially horses. He always led his - 
own horse or mule to water. Whenever possible, due to 
scarcity of water, he tried to manage a sponge bath for his 
mount. When water was scarce and rationed to the officers 
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for washing, he asked them not to use soap. He collected 
the used water to give drink to his horse . ae 

Exposure to the heat—it was 108 degrees that June 
day—caused rapid decomposition hence it was thought im- 
practical io bring the body to Fort Yuma for burial, the post 
being almost three days march from camp. A deep grave 
was dug there in the desert, near the camp, and the body 
consigned to the earth. Bartlett sought to give his friend as 
impressive a funeral as could be arranged under the circum- 
stances. At sunset, when the mules had received their packs, 
the wagons had been loaded, the party ready to move, a 
procession was formed just as if Craig was again in com- 
mand and on the move. His body was placed on a cot carried 
by four soldiers. Bartlett read the burial service of the 
Church of England. There was no rock, tree or anything 
that would be of aid in marking the grave. A wooden cross 
was made from two boards torn off a wagon. Across the 
brazo was painted this inscription: Lieut. Col. L. S. Craig, 
U.S.A. Died June 6, 1852. 

At the time Webb, Whipple and the others went in 
quest of Col. Craig and Bale, the express rider from Fort 
Yuma to San Diego overtook them and learned from the 
doctor the tragedy of the desert. Webb asked that word be 
sent to Vallecito, San Isabe] and other towns for the cap- 
ture of the two outlaws should they be so bold as to show 
themselves. Colonel Magruder, the commander at San Di- 
ego, was particularly saddened by the news and he sent 
express riders to various military posts and settlements, as 
well as to all the Indian tribes in Southern California to 
intercept the fugitives if at all possible. A reward was 
posted for their capture. News was also sent to San Fran- 
cisco by the first boat out of San Diego. Magruder knew that 
the routes were so few and the watering places so well 
known that there should not be too much difficulty in appre- 
hending the criminals. 

In the Temecula Valley, included in the present River- 
side country, lived an important tribe of Luiseno Indians. 
They were an offshoot of the Dieguenos who had been 
collected together by the friars into a reducida where they 
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were taught the arts and agriculture. They were actually 
a branch of the Yuma Indians. Events of no concern here 
caused them to leave the mission and settle Temecula. The 
chief at this time was Pablito Apiz. The offer of a reward 
aroused him and he hoped to be the one to receive it. On 
June 13, while out with a few of his warriors in quest of 
the wanted men, he noticed two men with muskets coming 
his way. He hastily hid the braves behind bushes and waited 
patiently as the two deserters approached. The Indian 
showed that he was friendly and interested in buying their 
muskets. Hayes and Condon both agreed that money was 
more important to them now than guns. Pablito gave them 
eight dollars each. With the muskets in his possession there 
was still a revolver held by Hayes. The chief told him that 
he had never seen one like it. Would Hayes let him examine 
it? Once the deserter handed it over to him, he pointed it 
at the former owner, called to his concealed men who quick- 
ly made them prisoners. There were fourteen in the group. 
Whether these all later quarreled with the chief over the 
reward money which came to two-hundred and sixty dol- 
lare the Indians did not say. It was rather suspicious that 
a short time after receiving the money Pablito was ousted 
from office and another placed in his stead. They were 
brought to San Diego and surrendered to Colonel Magruder. 
The Luisenos were compelled to vacate their valley in 1875 
and moved to Pachanga Canyon, three miles distant and 
are now known as the Pichanga Indians. Few of the tribe 
remains. 

Captain A. R. Johnston, 1st Dragoons, was killed at the 
battle of San Pasqual, December 6, 1846. Two days before 
his death he wrote: ‘“‘“Marched at 9, and took the route for 
San Diego, to communicate with the naval forces and estab- 
lish our depot, not knowing yet in what state we would 
find that country. Marched 15 miles in a rain, cold and dis- 
agreeable, and encamped at St. Isabella, a former ranch 
of San Diego mission, now, by hook or by crook, in the 
possession of an Englishman named Stokes; here hospitality 
was held out to us—Stokes having gone to San Diego. We 
ate heartily of stewed and roast mutton and tortillas. We 
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heard of a party of Californians, of 80 men, encamped at a 
distance from this; but the informant varied from 16 to 
30 miles in his accounts rendering it too uncertain to make 
a dash on them in the dark, stormy night; so we slept till 
morning.” Not long afterwards General S. W. Kearny made 
San Diego the headquarters of the Army of the West. The 
friars still had charge of the old mission and buildings in 
1846 when they were sold by Governor Pico. With the old 
town in American hands, the army took possession of the 
mission. Magruder lived here with his officers. 

John Bankhead Magruder, a Southerner, was horrified 
to learn of Craig’s tragic end. They had been friends even 
before the Mexican War and spent many nights under the 
sky in that land of music after the final shot had been fired, 
talking of Virginia, their native state. They had served in 
different commands during the war, and different battles 
but they had kept in touch. Prince John, they called Magru- 
der, for he always wore his uniform as if he expected to 
see the president at any moment, or even the queen of 
England. Craig had been the same. It would not be easy to 
write to his wife in Atlanta or to the only child, a daughter, 
both much loved by the Colonel. No doubt they would sell 
the home and return to Atlanta and work off their sorrow 
in Dr. Church’s school where he would find plenty for them 
to do. Magruder sent word to the captain of the steamer 
ACTIVE about to sail for San Francisco to spread the word 
there among Craig’s friends. On June 26, 1852, he called 
the first court martial at which he himself presided. The 
meeting took place at the mission now a possession of the 
military. With him were Bvt. Major Ed H. Fitzgerald, Dr. 
John E. Summers, Lt. F. E. Patterson and Chaplain John 
Reynolds. They resolved to bring in the remains of Col. 
Craig from Alamo Mucho in the desert to San Francisco. 
Chaplain Reynolds presided at the service in the presence 
of the entire staff and the citizens of San Diego. He sent 
copies of his talk to the newspapers in Virginia and Georgia. 
Since there was no jail at the mission the prisoners were 
kept in the San Diego prison. A second trial was conducted 
on June 29, the court being composed of Magruder, Major 
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H. W. Wessels, Captain T. L. Brent, Captain H. S. Benton, 
isthlite hE Patterson, 2nds lt) A: li.’ Stemmer, ist Lt. 
A. R. Eddy. These acted on orders from General Hitchcock 
and E. D. Townsend, adjutant. Dr. Summers was asked to 
act as counsel for the prisoners. French and Belger were 
summoned as witnesses. It was decided that the murderers 
should be hung rather than be shot. Word reached Camp 
Yuma and two-hundred and thirty-four privates openly 
rebelled. Hayes had more friends than he thought. An ap- 
peal was sent to Washington, D.C. Word came back that 
it was completely in the hands of the soldiers at San Diego. 
When Hayes learned that the military court insisted on 
hanging he said: “In my Irish love for the American people, 
I sincerely regret what I have done. I do not desire that 
any of my people in Ireland know that I did this terrible 
thing. I plead that I be shot like a soldier. Do not shoot me 
like a criminal. I also ask for spiritual consolation. Condon 
said nothing. All of Old Town and all of New Town assem- 
bled for the double hanging. It was the largest crowd ever 
seen in San Diego to that date. Louis Rose closed his vege- 
table store. P. A. Goldman, who was to convert the Don 
Jose Pico mansion into a mercantile store because his pres- 
ent one was too small, closed that day. John Hayes, the 
county judge; Lewis A. Franklin, the Justice of the Peace; 
Justus McKinstry; Dr. Q. A. Snead, lately arrived from San 
Antonio, Texas; Strous & Kohn of the San Diego Variety 
Store; Hoff & Tebbett, who owned the liquor store; James 
Donohoe of the Ocean House Hotel; James W. Robinson, the 
lawyer — all were present at the old town plaza when 
Hayes and Condon paid the penalty. It was over soon 
enough and the stores opened again to the sound of voices 
repeating what all had seen that day. The grog shops were 
especially busy, the bartenders agreeing that hangings were 
good for business. The next day, Hayes, Condon and Craig 
were forgotten. It would have been that way if Magruder, 
or the mayor, or the judge had been killed. It was that way 
from the dawn of time and will continue so till the end of 
time. 

Over in New Mexico was one who had not forgotten. 
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He also had been in the Mexican War and had served along 
the frontier with Craig. Ordered to abandon Fort Conrad 
in favor of a new post, Bvt. Major Enoch Steen gave it the 
name Fort Craig. Fort Conrad had been poorly situated. 
Apaches and Navajos raided the settlements at will. The 
terrible Jornada would be less of a strain if the post were 
adequate to the needs of travelers and merchants along the 
Chihuahus-Santa Fe Trail, better known as the Camino 
Real. La Mesa, San Marcial, Santo Tomas, San Diego, Pa- 
raje, the hamlets in the area, would never develop unless 
Fort Conrad were moved to a new spot. Thus it was that 
trade was stepped up between Mesilla, San Antonio, Socor- 
ro, Albuquerque, Belen, Isleta, Tome, Valencia. It was a 
wise move and everybody felt the happier for it. Even the 
little village of Las Cruces would offer Dona Ana and Me- 
silla competition with this new post better situated. Thus 
it was that Steen, acting under orders from Col. Thomas 
G. Fauntleroy, marched out of Fort Conrad in the early 
spring and pitched his tent on the spot that was to be Fort 
Craig. Fauntleroy was also from Virginia, where he and 
Craig had served in the Second Dragoons. 

“Fort Craig is situated in the county of Socorro, New 
Mexico, on the right or west bank of the Rio Grande del 
Norte, latitude 33-38 degrees; longitude 30 degrees west; 
altitude 4,314 feet above the sea. It is about ten miles above 
a well known landmark in the vicinity known as Fra Cris- 
tobal, the commencement of the Jornada del Muerto. This 
Jornada is about eighty miles in length on the eastern side 
of the river, and mostly dry during the year. The nearest 
military post is Fort McRae, thirty-two miles to the south. 
Paraje, eight miles to the south, on the east side of the 
river, and San Marcial, three miles north, on the west 
bank, are the only neighboring towns. The post was es- 
tablished on the abandonment of Fort Conrad, distant nine 
miles north, April 1, 1854 (officially — many of the troops 
were already in by March 31) — the building having al- 
ready been in the process of erection some months previous. 
The object of Fort Craig was to afford protection against 
the inroads of numerous bands of Apaches that roamed at 
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large throughout the lower portion of New Mexico, from the 
Pecos to the Gila rivers. The fort served also the purpose 
of protecting a road running to the lower portion of the 
Territory on the west side. This road, not much traveled 
ten years ago, is now principally used. 

“The reservation embraces an area of little over thir- 
ty-eight square miles; the fort overlooks the river from the 
edge of the plain which extends for miles to the base of the 
western range of mountains. To the south, southwest, west, 
and north of the fort, the mountains are mainly basaltic 
and partially covered with timber and scrub bushes. There 
is a large “mesa” nearly opposite and northeast of the fort, 
raising very abruptly from the river bank, which is of vol- 
canic origin, and whose summit is crowned with an extinct 
crater. The soil of the bottom lands is fertile, producing 
excellent vegetables and cereals, while that of the uplands 
is fertile, producing excellent vegetables and cerals, while 
that of the uplands affords only pasturage for stock. Of 
wild animals, the grizzly, brown and black bears, panther, 
wild cat, weasel, large and small wolves are the most im- 
portant. Black and white-tailed deer, as well as antelope, 
are abundant in the moutain regions. Swan, pelicans, wild 
geese, brant, and almost every species of duck abound on 
the river, as well as hill cranes, blue herons, bitterns, and 
several species of snipe. At some distance from the post, and 
principally in the mountains, are found turkey, quail, black- 
bird, cardinal bird, snow bird and many others. The river 
abounds in catfish, buffalo and white fish. (Note — buffalo 
fish, (Catostomidae, belong to the sucker family and are 
found mostly in the Mississippi region). Beavers and musk- 
rats are found in great numbers within a mile of the post. 

“The climate is variable; in the summer the heat is 
very great; in the winter there is a slight frost; and some 
little snow. This season is disturbed by the great storms of 
dust which blow from the west, principally over this post 
as well as over all the lower parts of New Mexico, thereby 
marring what would otherwise be a very delightful climate 
at that time of the year. This dust at times is stulitifying. 
The prevailing winds in summer are southwest; during win- 
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ter from the north. The fort is placed nearby equidistant 
from the northern and southern boundaries of the reser- 
vation, and is seventy-two feet above the Rio Grande. The 
post was designed for two companies. The barracks are two 
in number, built of adobe, in the form of a hollow square, 
each enclosing a placita. Each barrack contains two dormi- 
tories fifty-one by twenty by twelve and two-thirds feet, 
with a wide hall extending from the front of the building 
to the enclosed court in the rear. The buildings are badly 
designed; the ventilation is defective, and they cannot be 
heated. The dormitories each have two windows in front 
and one in the outer end. At the adjoining ends a door opens 
from each into the hall. Air space per man is 786 cubic 
feet; single iron bedsteads are used. Movable sinks have 
been built, two hundreds yards distant. The kitchens are 
comfortable and well floored rooms furnished with stoves 
and open fire places for cooking purposes. These with the 
mess rooms, non-commissioned officers’ quarters, laundress- 
es quarters form one contingent. The officers’ quarters are 
three one-story buildings, built of adobe, plastered within 
and without; the flooring is composed of impure gypsum; 
the roofs are flat and of the same material. A portico sup- 
ported by wooden columns extends the entire length of the 
western front of two, and eastern front of one of them, and 
wood and coal rooms are located to the rear of the dormi- 
tories, and complete the square enclosing the court. All the 
rooms are twelve and one-half feet high. These quarters 
are heated by open fireplaces, and well lighted by windows. 
There are no bath rooms. The guard house is located in the 
center of one side of the post; the sallyport is the guard 
room twenty-by-seventeen feet, and on the rear of this 
the prison room. The room has no floor, the dust being very 
annoying, the ground is sprinkled frequently, producing 
constant dampness. On this damp ground the prisoners must 
sleep. On the south side, near the ceiling, are two openings, 
each ten by eighteen inches; on the north side are two other 
openings, each twenty-five inches. The room is heated by 
a wood stove. The average daily occupancy during 1873 
was 7.46; the maximum 20. In one corner of the guard room 
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is a trap door opening upon a stairway which leads down 
to the cells where prisoners are kept in solitary confine- 
ment. The cells are six in number; three on each side of the 
passage ten inches wide, and four feet ten inches high, giv- 
ing a cubic space of seventy-six feet. Eight auger holes, 
and the chinks around the doors are the only means of ad- 
mitting air and light into the cells. The whole amount of 
air and light admitted into the dungeons passes through 
two openings not to exceed four feet square. These cells 
are seldom occupied but are considered as available for use. 
Water is contained from the Rio Grande about one mile dis- 
tant, and distributed by a water wagon. The natural drain- 
age is good. Four beds are placed in each of the old wards, 
giving an allowance of 300 cubic feet to each. The new ward 
has never been finished. The whole post is dilapidated and 
in bad condition, no repairs or changes having made for 
several years. There is no systematic arrangement for bath- 
ing either in summer or in winter; the men avail them- 
selves of the river in the hot months at their own discre- 
tion. In the winter months the wash tubs of the laundress 
are used for that purpose by the men. Attempts have been 
made to cultivate gardens but with little success with the 
exception of a small quantity of vegetables raised. None 
have been used by the troops. It has been recommended 
that potatoes be provided for winter use, but the chief com- 
missary of the district reports that his department would 
not countenance such a purchase. The furniture of the bar- 
racks though meager is sufficient for the wants of the men. 
There are no benches or chairs, the men rolling up their 
bedding each morning to the head of the bunk, employing 
the foot of it as a seat. A daily mail is received. A letter 
from Washington is ten to twelve days in transit. Supplies 
for the post are transported by wagon from Granada, Colo- 
rado. The nearest railroad stations are Pueblo and Las Ani- 
mas, Colorado...” (Col. C. Sutherland — W. E. Bremer, 
H. H. Tredemann, J. F. Boughter — Acting Assistant Sur- 
geons, U. S. Army Report of 1874). 

When General John Garland succeeded T. J. Faunt- 
leroy as head of the Ninth Military Department in 1854, he 
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discovered that the private citizens upon whose land they 
claimed Fort Craig to have been built were now prepared 
to present their case in Washington. One wonders why ac- 
tion on their part wasn’t taken when the post was a-build- 
ing. Company K of the Second Dragoons and Company I of 
the Third Infantry stabled their horses here on the night 
of March 31, 1854 ,and called the place home. Life went on 
as usual — if life replaced existence at a frontier post — 
water was hauled from the river, men went down to bathe, 
wood was bought from natives, gardens were planted, mail 
was read, news of increasing width in the breach between 
North and South Senators, reports of Indians raiding flocks 
in and about Polvadera, Limitar, Florida, Escondido, San 
Acacio, Alamillo, Socorro, San Cristobal, San Antonio. Es- 
corts for the caravans crossing the dreadful Jornada. Laun- 
dresses clamoring for their tubs. Drummers making life dif- 
ficult for the sutler. Buffalo hunters on the way to Texas 
drinking up all the gut rot coming their way. Privates 
sneaking cff to La Mesa and the hamlet of San Marcial to 
enjoy tortillas and flashing eyes. The remuda guard laugh- 
ing and sing moisterously as they herded jaded horses for 
pasture at Paraje where they could take up the romance 
they left off for the last scout. Officers priming for an eve- 
ning at Stapleton’s where they enjoyed the best in read- 
ing, food and poker. Freighters using choice language as 
they re-counted their experiences on the plains at the bar 
in the sutler’s store. Indians with a vacant look and busy 
minds trying to outfox the sutler who had explicit orders 
not to sell or trade them an ounce of firewater. The wind 
howling and screeching at the tumble weed waltzing around 
the nooks and corners of the barracks. Adobe makers using 
a liquid language the soldiers liked to hear but couldn’t 
speak — a Spanish used by Cervantes and ‘still unchanged, 
talking of the governor’s need for a Territorial Militia and 
wondering why this must be when caramba, fuerte despues 
fuerte dotted the grasslands of New Mexico. Little did they 
dream that in a few short years they would give battle in 
this very spot. Stage hands anxious to be on the way with 
the mail and with life as they knew it in Burro Alley at 
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Santa Fe. A man just hadn’t lived until he savored the 
chili, Taos lightning, cards, gaming tables and gaming 
women of Burro Alley. The blue New Mexico sky that never 
ceased courting the brown adobe brick. Tarantulas march- 
ing across the parade ground in better formation than 
some of the boys whose night was spent off the post. Scor- 
pions gossiping to neighbors about these humans taking 
over their domain. Prairie dogs chattering like disgruntled 
chipmonks about the beehive of activity as command fol- 
lowed command for a scout to a Dog Canon. The Mesca- 
leros usually traded horses there with their old enemies, 
the Comanches. It was a strange world, the world of hu- 
mans. They preferred to remain prairie dogs. These humans 
sent a lot of lead their waiy with little or no damage. If that 
was the way they shot at Indians it was no wonder that the 
horse thieves were so successful. So life went on at Fort 
Craig. Suddenly silence. A cioud hovered between that 
vast vauit of blue and that tremendous pile of adobes. 

Up in Santa Fe Garland had received a letter from 
Juan Zubian, an attorney in Chihuahua, informing him 
that Fort Craig trespassed the private land grant of one 
Pedro Armendaris. Don Pedro had been an officer in his 
majesty’s service. Ill health forced him to tender his res- 
ignation but not before he got in a few licks against the 
Apaches. His reward was this strip of land. It was an old 
Spanish custom, a hand-me-down of the encomienda sys- 
tem. Pedro took up residence in what became the Valverde 
area. Not satisfied with this, he petitioned for the Bosque 
de Apache, promising to clear it of Apaches and to colonize. 
Now he had land on both sides of the Rio Grande. The Apa- 
ches decided to do the driving off and the land was cleared 
of Don Pedro and Don Pedro’s children. A grinding of teeth 
was heard in the land but disturbed no one save Don Pedro 
and Don Pedro’s children. Because he was a soldier and a 
Spaniard, he returned. He built a hostel, an eating place, 
stage stop along the Chihuahua-Santa Fe Trail and had a 
settlement going at Valverde and another called San Mar- 
cial but better known then as La Mesa. This latter was 
washed away in a flood and later re-built at the spot se- 
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lected by the Santa Fe for a roundhouse. This was known 
as Old Town. It, too, was destined for flood waters. Word 
came to Don Pedro that the Americans were at war with 
Mexico and were marching his way. He was told that these 
men were worse than Indians. So he took his family and 
fed the promised land. At Chihuahua he later learned that 
they were not as terrible as portrayed and his children re- 
turned. But not Don Pedro. He was gathered to his fathers. 
Before his flight across the Rio Grande, Don Pedro took out 
enough time to hunt up an American in Santa Fe, a lawyer 
by profession, and asked that he look after his interests 
while he lamented his fate in exile. This lawyer called in 
another friend of the family, a trader who had done busi- 
ness with Don Pedro at Valverde, and they both promised 
to protect the refugee’s interests in return for some choice 
land. That was an old American custom. With Don Pedro 
in Abraham’s bosom, the heirs took up the universally es- 
tablished custom of fighting among themselves. Jose R. 
Garcia had married Belen Armendaris, Pedro’s only daugh- 
ter. He represented himself as the sole heir. This hurt Belen 
who thought Jose married her because he loved her. Per- 
haps he did. But a lot of land helped. The oldest Armendaris 
boy thought Jce married for love because it was an old 
Spanish custom that the girl got nothing. The oldest son 
inherited all. He told Jose that he was misbehaving in 
claiming anything for himself or even Belen. Jose ignored 
the remark and wrote to Zubian to represent him in inves- 
tigating why Fort Craig was built on his land. The letter, 
dated February 15, 1854, shows that work on the post was 
already in progress. By the time the lawyer was able to see 
Garland (May 28) the fort was already occupied. The gen- 
eral refused to move. A compromise was rached and a con- 
tract drawn up calling for rental on the part of the federal 
government of a nominal fee of one dollar a year for five 
years, renewable. Garcia was proving that he married for 
love. He was not money mad. Merely wanted the govern- 
ment to recognize that the fort was on his land. The gov- 
ernment was given free use of all land needed for grazing 
purposes as well as all the wood needed for fuel and other 
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purposes. The oldest son refused to recognize Jose as sole 
heir. He declared Garcia’s agreement null and void. A new 
agreement was drawn up between Manuel Armendaris and 
General Garland on May 22, 1858, to take effect on June 
ist and to last for a term of ten years. The agreement was 
the same in all particulars except in regard to wood. It was 
to be the special privilege of Manuel to cut all the wood 
for fuel which the soldiers at Fort Craig would be honored 
to purchase. In addition he was to have the free use of the 
government ferry boat in delivering this wood when the 
river was unfordable. Also he could settle on any part of 
the land the government separated as the Fort Craig Reser- 
vation and cultivate the land on any part he chose provided 
he was three miles from the post proper. Zubian continued 
to act for the Garcias as well as the Armendaris branches 
of the family and a compromise was reached when Jose 
steppe out of the picture in favor of his oldest son Rodrigo. 
Manuel and Rodrigo were now co-heirs and another con- 
tract was drawn up on May 3, 1859. This was for five years. 
Captain John P. Hatch, commander of Fort Craig at the 
time, represented the federal government. This third lease 
obliged the United States government to keep in repair all 
houses and buildings now on the land. Manuel had heard 
talk in Mesilla and Dona Ana. Men like Hart, Magoffin, 
Bean had a diet of loco weed, he thought, to say the things 
they did. But others told him it was so. The nation was on 
the verge of civil war. If New Mexico went Confederate as 
Hart hoped it would, then all those buildings would revert 
to Rodrigo and Manuel. It was a consoling thought if he 
wanted a tremendous hacienda. But who would buy wood, 
hay, grain? Manuel would wait. An April 21, 1859, Major 
I. S. Simonton was commander of Fort Craig. He had suc- 
ceeded Lt. Col. Chandler. Perhaps these swift changes came 
in order to keep the officers occupied when the Indians 
didn’t. Caravans and wagon trains rarely moved during the 
winter months. Life could be very dreary at a frontier post 
during winter. One of Simonton’s first acts was to order Lt. 
L. D. Wilkins to stake out a reserve for military purposes, 
at or around Fort Craig. Both the Lt. Colonel and the Lieut- 
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enant doubted that there ever was such a thing as the Ar- 
mendaris Grant. Wilkins went so far as to write Surveyor- 
General W. Pelham and asked him if “his surmise was 
correct.” The Land Office official answered that neither he 
nor his office had any knowledge of a Spanish or Mexican 
grant in the vicinity of Fort Craig, except the Pedro Armen- 
daris claim. He also noted that Stapleton had a claim in the 
vicinity which could not be used for a military reservation 
because the government donated a quarter section of land 
to each citizen locating on public lands. Nor could he, as 
surveyor-general, deprive Stapleton of his land to satisfy 
officers at Fort Craig. This would require a special order 
from the president of the United States. After examining 
the case Pelham was forced to admit that Pedro Armen- 
daris was placed in possession by the Alcalde of Belen, a 
town between Albuquerque and Socorro. Armendaris 
grazed horses there from 1820 to 1825. Because of the rav- 
ages of Indians—noted lovers of horseflesh—Armendaris 
left that part of the country for a time but returned to start 
the village of Valverde. It was when Col. Doniphan’s troops 
approached the area that Armendaris fled south. He feared 
that he and his people would be massacred by the men from 
Missouri. In a calmer moment when reason prevailed he 
sought out a lawyer and a merchant friend of his both re- 
siding in Santa Fe and asked them to protect his interests 
since Americans now controlled New Mexico and they were 
close to the seat of the new government. These two men 
called upon Stapleton and asked him if he would not act as 
ranch foreman for the stock farm they hoped to open on the 
land obtained from Pedro Armendaris. The officers came 
to regard Stapleton home as the cultural spot in that desert 
so far removed from their own homes and families. Here 
they wined and dined, danced and enjoyed polite conver- 
sation. It was through some of these officers that the Stap- 
letons found out that Wilkins had designs on their ranch as 
well as on the property he guarded for his Santa Fe friends. 

The move on the part of Simonton caused Manuel to 
hire Col. James L. Collins of Santa Fe,, to represent him in 
asking the government for a fair price as rental for the land 
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Simonton wished as a military reservation. Major William 
L. Lewis represented the army at the hearing. He declared 
that the rent shouldn’t be over eighteen hundred dollars. 
Collins asked for $2500. Lewis refused to give in. Since both 
sides were adamant it was decided to call in a third party, 
one who had nothing to gain one way or the other. Lawyer 
Watts thought that the rent should be split between the two 
sons and stipulated a rental of $2000. Both sides agreed to 
this. Lewis was of the opinion that when Fort Craig was 
built the government had expended fifty thousand dollars 
on the buildings. The additional expense of rental was un- 
called for according to Lewis. The rent was all out of pro- 
portion to the value of the land. Collins said that since the 
best built warehouses of all the government frontier posts 
were at Fort Craig it would be worth the rental to protect 
them. These warehouses were fire-proof. Everybody let 
matters drop when the Confederates from Texas marched 
into New Mexico and studied from what angle they could 
best attact Fort Craig with all its stores and make it the 
military headquarters for the Confederate State of Arizona. 
Sam Zimmerly, who marched in with the California Column 
and was stationed at Fort Craig until his honorable dis- 
charge in 1864, built a log cabin house on the site of new 
town San Marcial. Failure of adjusting the rent claim to the 
satisfaction of both Stapleton and Zimmerly caused them 
to move to Socorro where they jointly opened a fine new 
hotel. Their next venture was a mercantile business. The 
Zimmerlys and Stapletons are still found in Socorro, des- 
cendants of those hardy pioneers who paved the way. The 
Fort Craig site was subsequently paid for in January 1878. 
The military reservation was turned over to the Secretary 
of the Interior in 1885 and Captain Jack Crawford was 
named custodian until such time as the government aban- 
doned it completely. Meantime the post was not without its 
history. 

Land disputes and court injunctions were not matters 
of the moment for the soldiers stationed at this solitary post 
on the Rio Grande. Simonton, Chandler, Kuntz and other 
commanders were called upon to lead their troops against 
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the ever increasing menace that gained alarming proportion 
as the years rolled on. Instead of checking the depredations 
of the Sierra Blanca, Gila, Mimbrenos, Jicarilla and other 
Apache tribes roaming the area, presence of the troops only 
served to sharpen their wits as they rotated new schemes 
for running off the post stock as well as the horses, mules 
and sheep of the settlers at La Mesa, San Diego, Santo To- 
mas, Paraje, Mesilla, San Antonio and Socorro. The string 
of forts from the border line, known in history as Fort Bliss, 
to the supply center above Las Vegas called Fort Union, 
failed to halt Indian depredations. In addition to the Apa- 
ches the men who garrisoned these guardians of the frontier 
were called upon to escort wagon trains, track down sheep 
stolen by Navajos, scare off Comanches and Utes, and keep 
in trim by planting gardens, hauling water, cutting wood, 
move out on short and long scouts involving days, sometimes 
weeks of travel, many times returning empty-handed as the 
Indians drove their plunder across the various mountain 
ranges where they bartered for captives, guns, ammunition, 
and whiskey. The Indians welcomed any new post as a 
supply center for fresh mounts, food, clothing. They trained 
themselves to steal noiselessly into a corral freshly stocked 
with horse-flesh and strong mules without disturbing the 
sentry, and soon emptied it. The only intimation those on 
guard duty had that Indians were about was the neighing 
of horses and the snorting of mules. They could smell the 
Indians, too crafty to show themselves. Inch by inch they 
would move a small tree, a thick bush, or in some manner 
make themselves part of the scene, every inch of their 
bodies so completely still in the dark it was impossible to 
believe they were lying in wait. 

Adjutant General Wilkins was alarmed at this state of 
affairs and wrote to Captain Gordon Granger, commander 
of Fort Craig, July 5, 1859: 

“Captain Claiborne having reported the Indians on the 
Canadian to be hostile, I send you the enclosed order. The 
department commander directs that the command travel 
as light as possible, and be furnished with provisions and 
transportation sufficient to reach Albuquerque, where di- 
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rections have been given to re-supply it. The transportation 
taken from your post or hired, will be returned from Albu- 
querque. Sufficient provisions will be taken from Albuquer- 
que to Hatch’s Ranch, where a depot is already established. 
As the command may have to operate from Hatch’s Ranch, 
they will take along a sufficient supply of pack saddles. The 
department commander designated or to send another offi- 
cer. This order is not to interfere with the detail of Captain 
Hatch and the men already ordered with him from your 
post.” 

It was just as well that Comanches now menaced from 
the east. For officers to remain any length of time at the 
post meant involvement in the Cause. Some rather harsh 
things were said on both sides, officers often refused to 
speak to each other except to give commands. Old news- 
papers were read and re-read until literally shreds. More 
and more space was taken up by the deeds of one John 
Brown. Brooks startled the entire nation when he chastised 
Charles Sumner for his denunciation of Butler in South 
Carolina. Brown was captured and brought to trial. Mean- 
time Granger was assigned another post and he was succeed- 
ed by Lt. Col. A. Potter, who began as commander by send- 
ing Captain George McLane after the Indians who raided 
Valverde, the village almost within sight of the post, and 
ran off all the sheep. This village was to lend its name to 
the battle fought close by, but the hamlet itself lies below 
San Marcial Lake. Prior to World War II, all the inhabitants 
were moved out of the area to make way for atomic bomb 
experiments. McLane had with him Lt. Cressy, Corporal 
Knox, Lance Corporal Monahan and Private Ronayne of 
Company J rifles, and Sergeant Cosgrove, Lance Corporal 
Price as well as forty men of Company F rifles. A guide 
accompanied the expedition because he was an excellent 
trailer. A forty-five minute gallop brought the men to the 
spot where the Indians had attacked the herders. One was 
found where he had fallen. The others were either wounded 
and able to go on for help or carried off by Indians. The 
attack had occurred before sunrise contrary to the usual 
time selected by Apaches, hence caught the herders com- 
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pletely off guard. McLane followed the trail left by the cap- 
tured sheep but by sundown he had not found them. Just 
over a rise of ground as he moved into the mountains, he 
spotted the sheep. Darkness had set in under the cover of 
which the Indians made an effective escape, leaving the 
sheep behind them. Not one shot was fired on either side. 
The Indians had scattered in so many directions McLane 
was at a loss. Which trail would lead him to the most? He 
dared not camp in the hills where he could be easily sur- 
rounded. He made camp in open plain, hoping the Indians 
would show themselves as easy targets. Sheep and soldiers 
made it to Fort Craig at 2:15 in the morning without fur- 
ther molestation from the enemy. The men had been twelve 
hours in the saddle, driving before them a flock of six thou- 
sand sheep. 

Colonel Porter took a contingent of men on a scout 
February 7, 1860, but before he left he directed Captain 
John Hatch to write out a report of all that transpired about 
the post during the past week. Hatch opened his report 
about the Navajo raid near Los Lunas, on the east side of 
the Rio Grande. Contreras, who rode all the way to Fort 
Craig, arriving there the Thursday previous, must have 
overlooked the fact that there were soldiers at Albuquer- 
que but sixteen miles away, Belen and Socorro. The ride 
all the way to Fort Craig some thirty miles south of So- 
corro, gave the Indians the edge. They had swooped unex- 
pectedly on the settlement, snatched four boys as captives 
and rounded up twelve thousand sheep. The Navajos had 
first explored the possibility of raiding Coralles, Alameda, 
but fearing reprisals from the citizens and soldiers at Al- 
buquerque, hastened south, fording the Rio Grande at a 
point opposite El Ojo del Muerto. Perhaps this was the rea- 
son Contreras reported at Fort Craig. Since the Indians 
were traveling south they could be more readily intercepted 
by men from that garrison rather than trailed by soldiers 
from Albuquerque. He told Porter that he had tracked the 
Indians to a point thirty miles northeast of Fort Crag. He 
must have been a daring man, or perhaps a number of the 
sheep belonged to him. Whatever the reason, it took courage 
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to trail a war party singlehandedly. He claimed that one 
of the four boy captives was his son. No doubt this was rea- 
son enough for him to want to fight the whole tribe. 
Captain Hatch gathered forty men, prepared three 
days’ provisions, and continued to hunt where Contreras 
left off. Contreras, who accompanied the captain, was a 
poor guide for the Indians gave Hatch the slip. Fearful of 
what might happen to the boys, Hatch sent a messenger 
to Fort Craig confessing that the Indians had out-witted 
him but the situation could bé remedied if others were sent 
in different directions. Twelve thousand sheep should not 
be hard to find. Captain McLane, Lt. Cressey and the men 
of Company T were sent down the river to half the Indians 
if they had not already crossed at Ojo del Muerto. On the 
following day, Colonel Porter sent Sgt. Sunday with twelve 
men to further assist McLane and bring him an additional 
three hundred rations. The Indians eluded all pursuit and 
picked up an additional five thousand sheep near Paraje, 
about nine miles from the very fort itself. When Hatch 
learned this he sent Sgt. McQuaide, with fifteen men, to 
follow their trail and recover the stolen stock. Meantime, 
Sgt. Sunday sent in word that the Indians had crossed near 
Ojo del Muerto at noon on Monday. McLane had already 
passed this ford the night previous on the strength of the 
informatien given by his guide that the Indians would not 
ford Ojo del Muerto because it was. too close to Fort Craig. 
Chagrined at what he considered the incompetence of 
his men, Colonel Porter took the field himself, taking Sgt. 
Perin and all the available men at Fort Craig to a point 
about sixty miles from the post where he thought the In- 
dians would make for the mountains. At the colonel most 
southwest, other Indians raided a settlement seven miles 
from Fort Craig and ran off seventy head of oxen. A nat- 
ive New Mexican rode to Fort Craig to spread the alarm 
and was told to ride on until he found Colonel Porter who 
might come upon the stolen stock quicker than anyone at 
the post. So much time would be lost preparing mounts, 
rations, men, whereas he was already in the field. McLane 
was of the opinion that the Indians were not in need of the 
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oxen but merely took them as a ruse to keep the soldiers 
from going after the sheep. The main war party numbered 
over a hundred and prepared to face the civilians from Pa- 
raje, San Diego, Socorro, San Antonio, Lemitar, Polvadera 
and Valverde that had united to fight them. Don Manuel 
Chavez took seven men and scouted the area. He arrived 
at McLane’s camp without seeing signs of Indians. McLane 
gave him a letter and he rode from Canon Alamosa to Fort 
Craig. The letter stated that the captain was in need of 
provisions and fresh mounts. Chavez and his New Mexicans. 
rode on to overtake Colonel Porter. McQuade was sent to 
intercept the Indians who stole the oxen. The Navajos de- 
cided not to fight the New Mexicans and scurried over the 
mountins, leaving three thousand sheep behind. Another 
three thousand were found abandoned on the Jornada del 
Muerte. Sgt. Hugh McQuaide, Company F, Regiment of 
Mounted Men, did not overtake the oxen but did come up- 
on some Indians leading fifteen hundred sheep in a west- 
erly direction. The battle was short. One Indian was killed, 
the remainder fled. The sargeant brought the sheep back 
to Fort Craig. 

Meantime, Captain Chavez of the militia, vainly in 
quest of Colonel Porter, was surrounded by Indians. Two 
of his men were killed and three others were wounded in 
the running battle. Chavez and his men were out-numbered 
five to one. Seeking shelter among some large rocks, Cha- 
vez sent one of the men to Fort Craig for help. Unseen by 
the Indians, he made his way to the post and reported the 
situation to McQuaide, who took twelve men of Company 
F, Reg. Mt. Riflemen, and went to the rescue. Night hav- 
ing set in, the men returned, McQuaide deeming it useless 
to travel ona moon less night. He feared he would lead his 
men into arms of waiting Indians. The next morning Lance 
Corporal Price and eight men of Company F were sent out 
to find Chavez if the Indians had not already killed him. 
They returned at four in the afternoon, bringing Chavez 
and his men. Every New Mexican had been wounded at 


least once. They spent the next three weeks in the post 
hospital. 
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Captain McLane had better luck. He found the Indians 
attempting a crossing near Canada Alamosa and gave bat- 
tle. He kiiled fifteen of them. He brought back to Fort Craig 
six thousand sheep; ninety-four beeves, nine horses and 
two burros, all eventually claimed by their owners. None 
of the four boy captives were returned. Porter found the 
Indians ninety miles from Fort Craig where he thought he 
would in the Sierra Los Evos, killed and wounded sixteen, 
captured two horses, four hundred and twenty sheep and 
three beeves. The New Mexicans found an additional seven 
thousand sheep in a valley near Canada Alamosa presum- 
ably the gathering spot before the trek westward into Nav- 
ajo country. Some of the sheep were recognized by their 
brands as belonging to ranchers near Anton Chico, Questa 
(i. e. Villanueva), Jemez. The Navajos made less raids in 
these areas as time went on, not out of fear of the military 
but because of the inroads of the Apaches, their traditional 
enemy. The Indians had killed every horse in the Chavez 
command, and had wounded several of the men under Por- 
ter, McLane, Hatch. It was estimated that in this raid up 
and down the Rio Grande — Paraje, Mesilla, Lemitar, Pol- 
vadera, San Pedro, San Lorenzo, San Diego, Santo Tomas, 
Valverde Chaparral, Belen, Barela, Contreras, Escondido, 
Florida, Los Chavez — they had collected together thirty 
thousand sheep, three thousand of which drowned in the 
attempt to ford the Rio Grande. While Supt. of Indian Af- 
fairs J. L. Collins was pleased at the results, Porter was 
not. To have killed only twenty-eight Indians in several 
skirmishes made his men out to be poor shots indeed. So 
he thought. 

Indians were not the only source of gossip during those 
pre-war days. Events were stirring over the nation that 
foreshadowed things to come. The enlisted men remained 
loyal to the Union as a rule, but the officers argued the 
pros and cons. Many were from the South and left no 
doubt in the minds of others what course they would pur- 
sue in the event of a Civil War. They preferred being clos- 
er to the focal point rather than chasing Indians and gath- 
ering sheep. The more ambitious thought they would be 
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overlooked when appointments were doled out because 
they were too far removed from the center of things. In 
fact, it actually turned out that way. Very few stationed 
in New Mexico when the war broke out were given re- 
sponsible positions or advancement. Those who had seen 
service on the frontier a decade before became the promi- 
nent figures. Ewell, Burnside, Jamestreet, Sumner became 
names to be reckoned with before the war was over. Lee 
and Grant were probably the only two men of reknown 
who had not seen Fort Craig at one time or another. Prac- 
tically all the other generals of giant proportions had seen 
the post if only for an overnight stay. This does not include 
the volunteer men who became generals, but the West 
Point graduates who served on the great Western frontier. 
It bothered the officers to the extent that even their wives 
found it hard to live with them, to be there at the lonely 
outpost on the Rio Grande, far from the wild talk of se- 
cession, war, slavery, States Rights, cotton mills, manufac- 
ture, the Lincoln-Douglas Debates, armies, navies, gun- 
boats, battles. Everything was supposition, depending up- 
on the outcome of the fall elections. The soldiers did not 
want to chase Indians for fear they would would miss the 
stage or express that brought the mail and the papers from 
the East. Before these papers were through making the 
rounds they looked like lace work so thoroughly were they 
read and re-read. No Indian was tracked down with such 
bloodhunt results as every word and dot and dash in those 
papers telling of events that widened the rift. 

Then it happened. Lincoln was elected president. 

The thunderbolt struck Fort Craig. Had it hit Fort 
Union no one would have been surprised. New Mexico at 
this time was not a State. Known as the Territory, it was 
frowned upon by the highbrows in Washington as of little 
benefit to the Federal government, hence not as favored as 
Kansas, California and others had been from the days of 
the Mexican War. If soldiers were shipped off to the waste- 
land, it was really to protect travelers on their way to the 
gold fields along the coast, and to protect government of- 
ficials and property. Most Americans were unaware of New 
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Mexico. Many still had war hate bestowing on the natives 
uncomplimentary names that persisted for generations. 
They scorned and looked down upon the native New Mex- 
ican and rarely had anything good to say for him in trav- 
elogues. Indeed, he was considered about a degree above 
the Indian, and that was stretching it some. Such unsympa- 
thetic sentiments were bound to have an effect on men like 
Carleton and Canby so that reports to their superior offi- 
cers made the New Mexican out to be less than human, cer- 
tainly not brave. How a people could withstand Apaches, 
Utes, Navajoes, Comanches, Kiowas, Cheyennes, drought, 
storms, crop failures, lack of manufacture, commerce, trade, 
for two hundred years and survive did not enter their 
minds. Their minds were made up: These people were cow- 
ardly; that was all there was to it. That was the only ex- 
planation for the Battle of Valverde and its failure. There 
was always talk from the day General Kearny marched 
into Santa Fe and wrested the land from Mexico, to the 
day the first shots of the Civil War were fired there was 
much talk about schools for the New Mexicans so that they 
could learn English, but ali during that time it was not 
known that one single dollar went into building a public 
school for this purpose. Some towns did have schools but 
as always, Spanish was taught and spoken. New Mexico 
was predominantly Spanish. It would be some time before 
it became bi-lingual and many more generations will pass 
before it becomes uni-lingual, if ever. This must be under- 
stood if the action of the war around Fort Craig is to be re- 
evaluated. It is hardly fair to accept in their entirety re- 
ports written out by officers with little or no knowledge 
of Spanish about their commands who spoke nothing but 
Spanish. This is only one angle. There are others. 
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GROUND PLAN, FORT CRAIG, NEW MEXICO 
BY F. STANLEY 
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Chapter Two 
PRELUDE TO VALVERDE 


Although ninety percent of the population of New 
Mexico lived north of Fort Craig prior to the Civil War, 
two men were directly responsible for placing the post in 
the spotlight during these pre-war days, Simeon Hart and 
James W. Magoffin, Hart was a native New Yorker but 
lived most of his life in Missouri. He was with the Doniphan 
Expedition when it marched through New Mexico and re- 
membered the spot where he later built his mill as a good 
business opportunity. His flour mill, constructed in 1851, 
had a capacity of a hundred barrels a day. His customers 
came from San Antonio, Rosales, Chihuahua, Albuquer- 
que, Mesilla, Tucson. El Molino del Senior Hart was talked 
about in many circles whether they were mansions or adobe 
huts. He had married into an aristocratic Mexican family 
and was respected on both sides of the border. He was par- 
tial to Texas and espoused the Cause of the South. One of 
his main objections to the North was the distance he had 
to travel when on affairs of state or Territorial business in 
Santa Fe. He envisioned a new State, with either Mesilla 
or possibly a town such as Dona Ana near his own mill 
the capitol. He took into his confidence another influential 
citizen named Josiah F. Crosby, a Texan, who moved to 
New Mexico in 1852. He was district judge of the entire 
region west of the Pecos. Having once served as represent- 
ative of El Paso county, he had hopes that Texas would 
take over the Mesilla country and annex it to the Lone 
Star State as another county. The Confederates were to 
make changes but not as mapped out by Crosby, Hart and 
Magoffin. This latter was post sutler at Fort Bliss, located 
on his land at Magoffinsville. He was also responsible for 
trade as far south as Chihuahua and north to Taos. Soldiers, 
especially Southern sympathizers, weer always welcome in 
his large mansion, the cetner of social like in the area. James 
married Maria Gertrudes Valdez of a distinguished family 
in Chihuahua and also served as the first United States 
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consul in Durango as well as Chihuahua. Magoffinsville 
later became part of the city of El Paso as did the other 
settlement Franklin. Business for these three took on added 
importance when Pinos Altos, northwest of Mesilla, sprang 
into prominence as a mining town. 

Arizona, as early as 1854, called conventions and sent 
delegates to Washington with the petition for separation 
from New Mexico. Unsuccessful in getting the legislature 
to act, Arizonians met at Tucson in April of 1860 and es- 
tablished a provisional government for Arizona and part 
of New Mexico. Lewis S. Owings of Mesilla was selected 
governor, Sylvester Mowry was named delegate to Wash- 
ington. Congress failed to approve the action. In Washington 
the Wilmot Proviso sent many of the Territorial papers 
scurrying to take sides. The MESILLA TIMES and the 
SANTA FE GAZETTE favored New Mexico as a Slave 
Territory. One reason behind this was to invite Southern 
Senators to espouse its fight for admittance to the Union. 
Unsettled state of affairs, open talks of secession, bitterness 
on both sides was causing a rift the president tried to patch 
up. If the Southern Senators petitioned New Mexico’s recog- 
nition as a State, Congress would grant it for the sake of 
peace. So reasoned many in high places at Santa Fe, Albu- 
querque, Socorro, Belen, Dona Ana, Mesilla, Taos. They 
felt that they held some ace cards: the governor, Abraham 
Rencher, was from North Carolina; Col. Thomas T. Faunt- 
leroy, the department commander, was from the same state. 
Jackson, the Territorial secretary, was also fram the South. 
Native New Mexicans, on the other hand, feared that they 
would be taxed heavily if statehood became a reality and 
wondered if they would be any better off than under Mexico 
when taxation was the rule rather than the exception. 

But the split became a reality and. the Confederate 
government looked to Southerners in New Mexico for sup- 
port from that area. Jackson pointed out that the Confeder- 
acy would have to act before the Lincoln appointments if 
New Mexico was to accept Confederate propaganda. With 
the discovery of minerals in northern New Mexico more 
and more miners were drifting into the area. These were all 
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from the North and could influence New Mexicans against 
the South. 

When the Texas Secession Convention met in Austin on 
January 28, 1861, it was an incentive for Hart to make his 
appeal for Southern intervention. He addressed a letter to 
Delegate William R. Scurry asking him to see to it that 
commissioners be appointed to invite New Mexico and Ari- 
zona to join the South. Hart was appointed for New Mexico; 
Philemon T. Herbert, an attorney, was named for Arizona. 
A resolution was passed recommending that New Mexico 
form a Confederate State constitution, recognize slavery, 
and apply to the authorities at Montgomery, Alabama, for 
admission into the Confederacy of Southern States. Hart 
selected Captain Henry Clay Cook to go to Santa Fe as his 
representative. Cook maintained that every person he came 
in contact with was for the South. The MESILLA TIMES 
called for a convention to meet on February 23, 1861, invit- 
ing Governor Owings and anybody in Arizona interested 
in the cause to attend. Herbert was quite satisfied with the 
results. Pinos Altos, Mesilla, Dona Ana and the Mesilla 
Valley decided on the Confederacy. Even far away Tuscon 
shed the Union to go along with Pinos Altos. No one seemed 
concerned that eighty percent of the money circulated in 
New Mexico at the time was Federal. They expected Con- 
federate currency to be equally as good. Although Fort 
Sumter was fired on April 12th that year the news did not 
reach Santa Fe until the first week of May. The exodus on 
the part of officers with Southern proclivities began. They 
resigned from the Federal Army to seek commands in the 
South. Col. William Loring, in command of the Department 
of New Mexico at the time, decided his loyalty rested with 
his native state of North Carolina. He turned his command 
over to Col. Edward R. S. Canby but decided to journey to 
Fort Fillmore until he heard from Washington that his 
resignation was accepted. Fort Fillmore was closer to Mes- 
illa and Hart than Santa Fe. Canby would have assumed 
command without Loring’s action. 

General David E. Twiggs had surrendered all military 
property in Texas to the Confederacy. This meant Fort 
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Bliss, among others. Col. Reeve abandoned the post on 
March 31st. Before leaving he turned over all military pro- 
perty and public funds to Hart and Magoffin. These later, 
together with Crosby, sought protection against the soldiers 
at Fort Fillmore who might march to Fort Bliss to re-claim 
the post. One former officer who had resigned from the 
Army at Hart’s Mill in favor of the Confederacy was Henry 
H. Sibley. He wrote and asked Loring to remain at his post 
because as commander of the Department of New Mexico 
he could still protect Fort Bliss by demanding that the men 
at Fort Fillmore stay put. It was too late. Canby denounced 
Loring as a Rebel and assumed command. Bibley’s com- 
munication to Loring had back-fired. Instead of being 
opened by Loring, already on his way to Fort Fillmore, it 
was opened by Canby. He took over the Department on 
June 11th. The editor of the MESILLA TIMES was of the 
opinion that if the South couid take Fort Sumter without 
too much opposition from the North there was no reason 
why the Southerners in Mesilla valley couldn’t storm Fort 
Fillmore and capture it. A Confederate flag had been sent 
to Mesilla. Before long it was waving in the breeze. 

All of this alarmed Canby who asked the Territorial 
governor to issue a call for more recruits to complete the 
ranks of the two New Mexico volunteer regiments. He also 
wrote Governor Gilpin of Colorado to raise several com- 
panies to garrison Fort Garland. Actually Canby hoped for 
Colorado to come to the rescue. He had little or no faith in 
the ability of native New Mexicans. He also received word 
that Confederate Texas was preparing to invade New Mex- 
ico. When the War Department ordered the withdrawal of 
the regular troops from the frontier posts of New Mexico, 
Canby panicked and sent Captain Robert A. Wainwright to 
Washington to tell officials there of the critical position New 
Mexico found herself in since now the menace was not only 
Indians but Confederates. This meant a different kind of 
warfare. It called for the need of troops, food, ammunition, 
supplies, wagons. It definitely needed all the troops now in 
New Mexico in addition to a good many more in the sur- 
rounding states and territories. He felt that New Mexico 
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would be lost to the Union if Washington did not act at once. 
Commander Major Isaac Lynde was ordered to abandon 
Fort McLane and march his men to protect Fort Fillmore. 
Lynde was of the opinion that the post was suitable for 
Indian attacks but could not withstand an attack of mortar 
and shells such as the Confederates would use against it. 
Lynde wrote and told Canby why the post could not be de- 
fended. Canby replied that he was to await the arrival of 
troops from Fort Buchanan and Fort Breckenridge in Ari- 
zona, then take all the troops to Fort Craig. If this post 
could not be held he was to’go on to Fort Stanton. On May 
24, Brig. Gen. Earl Van Dorn, Confederate Commander of 
the Department of Texas, ordered four companies of troops 
and a battery of artillery to re-occupy Fort Bliss. In com- 
mand of these troops was Lt. Col. John Robert Baylor. 
Baylor was a product of the frontier and an opportunist. 
He knew no middle ground. He hated Yankees and Indians. 
Yet he was kindly disposed if the Yankees would throw 
down their arms, go home, and leave the country to the 
Confederates. Not so with Indians, however, he punished 
them so severely that he was called upon by the authorities 
at Richmond to explain his action. He had once served as 
Indian Agent but was dismissed for reasons which seemed 
entirely sufficient. He was hostile towards Major Neighbors 
and devoted much of his life during the years prior to the 
war devising means to harass him, as well as his Indian 
charges. If Baylor thought anything of reservations at all 
he was convinced that it would be better that there were 
no Indians about to stock them. Camped on Keechie Creek, 
near the lower agency, in December of 1858, were eight 
Indian men, eight women and eleven children. While they 
slept some white men crept into camp and killed four men, 
three women, and wounded nearly all the others. Baylor is 
suspected as having been of that party. He was a tall, well 
built man of commanding appearance. While he served the 
Confederacy throughout the war, he was never to play an 
important role. Even as he began his climb from Fort Bliss 
to Arizona, his glory was to be nipped in the bud by the 
arrival of Sibley. After one moment in the sun he fades 
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into the shadows then disappears. Had he been a product 
of West Point no doubt he would have received more atten- 
tion from the powers-that-be at Richmond. 

Fortune favors the brave did not apply to Baylor. That 
he was brave he proved many times in his life. Something 
just didn’t click. Had he led the Confederate Army of New 
Mexico and Arizona instead if Sibley it is quite possible that 
New Mexico would have been lost to the Union. Now he 
was in charge of Baylor’s Babies and they were to prove 
their metal. He was not the type to sit back complacently 
and wait for the enemy to come to him. So silently had he 
moved northward that he was almost within sight of Fort 
Fillmore before Lynde was aware of it. He knew at what 
point on the Rio Grande the post horses would be led to 
water. He would cut these off and force the Federals to 
sally out against him. Had he some military training he 
would have recognized how defenseless Fort Fillmore 
would have been against his assault. A deserter from his 
ranks took this moment to warn the garrison. Realizing 
his three hundred men would be in jeopardy if he remained 
in his present position he retired to Mesilla. Thinking he 
now had the Confederates bottled up, Lynde took the offen- 
sive. The clouds of dust raised by his marching men served 
as smoke signals to Mesilla and they prepared for the at- 
tack. Lynde sent a formal demand for Baylor’s surrender 
which was refused. Lynde ordered the attack but when he 
lost three men killed, six wounded, he called it off and 
marched back to Fort Fillmore. He was convinced that he 
could do nothing against the Confederates in Mesilla Val- 
ley. He decided on Fort Stanton. Fort Fillmore was set 
ablaze on July 27 and the troops moved on for San Agustin 
Springs (El Ojo de San Agustin). The dust and the smoke 
gave Baylor the picture. He marched out to intercept Lynde. 
The end of July is no time for men to march in an arid 
country, much less if they were using whiskey salvaged 
from Fort Fillmore as water. Lynde noted the alarming 
number of his men that dropped by the wayside. He would 
have been better off taking his chances at the post. Several 
days later at Fort Craig, Lynde wrote to Canby giving his 
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reasons for the surrender of his entire force to Baylor: 

“On July 26th I had reliable information that the en- 
emy would in the course of the night receive a battery of 
artillery, and if I moved to intercept it with a sufficient 
force for the purpose they were ready to attack the fort 
in my absence, and, as I have previously reported, the fort 
is defensible against artillery, being perfectly commanded 
by sand hills for at least half the circle, and the only sup- 
ply of water at the distance of one and a half miles. Other 
officers, with myself, became convinced that we must even- 
tually be compelled to surrender if we remained in the fort, 
and that our only hope of saving the command from cap- 
ture was in reaching some other military post. I therefore 
ordered the fort to be evacuated, and such public property 
as could not be transported with the limited means at the 
post be destroyed as far as time would allow, and at 1 
o’clock a.m. on the 27th of July I took up the line of march 
for Fort Stanton, which was believed to be the most prac- 
ticable point to reach, and was reported to be threatened 
by the enemy. I had no personal knowledge of the road, but 
it was reported to me that the first day’s march would be 
twenty miles to St. Augustine Springs, where there would 
be abundance of water for all the command. 

Until daylight the command advanced without diffi- 
culty, but when the sun arose the day became intensely hot, 
and soon after the men and teams began to show signs of 
fatigue, and I found that the distance was greater than 
had been represented. About six miles before reaching the 
Springs commences a short ascent to a pass in the Organ 
Mountains, and here the men and teams suffered severely 
with the intense heat and want of water, many men falling 
and unable to proceed. Up to this time there was no indi- 
cation of pursuit. I now determined to push forward with 
the mounted force to the Springs, and return with water 
for the suffering men in the rear. When I had nearly reach- 
ed the Springs, word was brought to me that a mounted 
force was approaching in our rear; but it was believed to 
be Captain Gibbs, R. M. R., with his command, and soon 
after that supposition was confirmed by another express. 
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“On reaching the Springs I found the supply of water 
so small as to be insufficient for my command. After pro- 
curing all the water that could be transported by the men 
I started back to the main body. After riding some distance 
I became so exhausted that I could not sit upon my horse, 
and the command proceeded without me, under the com- 
mand of Lt. Cressey, R. M. R. (i. e. Regiment of Mounted 
Rifles), and I returned to the Springs. Soon after it was 
reported to me that a part of the teams had given out and 
could not be brought up, and that large numbers of in- 
fantry had become overpowered by the intense heat. At this 
time a nexpress from Captain Gibbs reported that eight 
companies of mounted men, supported by artillery and a 
large force of infantry, were approaching our rear guard. 
I had the “Call to Arms” sounded and found that I could 
bring more than a hundred men of the infantry batallion 
on parade. Captain Gibbs, with mounted force, now rode 
into camp, and stated to me that eight companies of mount- 
ed Texans (supported by a regiment of infantry, more or 
less) were approaching; that had driven in or captured our 
rear guard (composed of three companies of infantry) and 
the men that had given out in the rear. Three of the four 
company howitzers that we had with us were with the 
wagons in the rear and were captured. They were guarded 
by one company of infantry acting as artillery. Captain 
Gibbs also reported that his company, men and horses, had 
been without water for twenty-four hours. Under the cir- 
cumstances I considered our case hopeless; it was worse 
than useless to resist; that honor did not demand the sac- 
rifice of blood after the terrible suffering that our troops 
had already undergone, and when the sacrifice would be 
totally useless. A body of mounted Texans followed Captain 
Gibbs to the vicinity of the camp, when a parley was held, 
and I surrendered by command to Lt. Col. Baylor, of the 
C. S. Army. 

“The strength of my command at the time of surrender 
was, Mounted Rifles, 95 rank and file and 2 officers. The 
infantry I have not the means of stating the exact number, 
but there were seven companies of the Seventh Infantry, 
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with eight officers, present. Since I have been at Fort Fill- 
more my position has been one of extreme embarrassment. 
Surrounded by open or secret enemies, no reliable informa- 
tion could be obtained, and dissatisfaction prevailing even 
in my own command, to what extent it was impossible to 
ascertain, but much increased, undoubtedly by the conduct 
of the officers who left their post without authority. My 
position has been one of great difficulty, and has ended in 
the misfortune of surrendering my command to the enemy. 
The Texan troops acted with great kindness to our men, 
exerting themselves in carrying water to the famishing ones 
in the rear; yet it was two days before the infantry could 
move from the camp, and then only by the assistance of 
their captors. The officers and men who chose to give their 
parole were released at Las Cruces, New Mexico... ” 

A number of the officers and men were not amendable 
to surrender and held it against Lynde as long as they 
lived. Major (Dr.) James Cooper McKee was particularly 
vicious and hounded officials everywhere for severe punish- 
ment of Lynde. As late as 1885 McKee wrote out a full 
account (his side, of course) and sought to have it publish- 
ed in the Records of the Rebellion. Asst. Adjt. Gen. J. G. 
Kelton told him that his pamphlet had no place in the of- 
ficial recards of the War of the Rebellion. McKee’s obsession 
influenced many so that they took a dim view of Lynde’s 
action. Lynde, while not totally without blame, shouldered 
more than was necessary. He made no mention of the can- 
teens filled with liquor he ordered destroyed when Fort 
Fillmore was abandoned. Baylor’s men had just as rough 
a march but they were not dropping along the wayside. 
The sun was just as unbearable for the Confederates. Nei- 
ther side had fired upon Americans before. It was the first 
test and they were novices. Blood baths would follow later 
when many of these same men would serve other generals 
— North and South — in battles beter known to the general 
public. By that time they would be professionals and there 
would be no qualms about how many killed, or hesitancy 
in killing. This same reaction will occur at Valverde within 
sight of Fort Craig. Neither side was indoctrinated with war 
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propaganda. Up to now it had been secession, not killing. 
Put to the test, Baylor and Lynde were nervous as a cat on 
a hot tin roof. They were like fighters in a ring feeling each 
other out for the knockout punch, thus tiring themselves 
into ineffectiveness when opportunity offered. The rejoic- 
ing in Mesilla can only be imagined. King now of all he sur- 
veyed, Baylor could well afford to issue proclamations. This 
one he gave at Mesilla August 1, 1861: 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE (CONFEDERATE) 
TERRITORY OF ARIZONA: 

“The Social and Political condition of Arizona (includ- 
ing the Mesilla region) being little short of general anarchy, 
and the people literally destitute of law, order, and protec- 
tion, the said Territory, from the date hereof, is hereby, 
declared temporarily organized as a military government 
until such time as Congress may otherwise provide. 

“I, John R. Taylor, lt.-col., commanding the Confed- 
erate Army in the Territory of Arizona, hereby take pos- 
session of said Territory in the name and behalf of the Con- 
federate States of America. 

“For all purposes herein specified, and until other- 
wise decreed or provided, the Territory of Arizona shall 
comprise all that portion of New Mexico lying south of 
the 34th parallel of North latitude. 

“All officers, both civil and military, heretofore exist- 
ing in this Territory either under the laws of the late United 
States or the Territory of New Mexico, are hereby declared 
vacant, and from the date hereof shall forever cease to exist. 

“That the people of this Territory may enjoy the full 
benefits of law, order and protection, and, as far as possible, 
the blessings and advantages of a free government, it is 
hereby decreed that the laws and enactments existing in 
this Territory prior to the date of this proclamation, and 
consisten with the Constitution and laws of the Confederate 
States of America and the provisions of this decree, shall 
continue in force and effect, without interruption until 
such time as the Confederate Congress may otherwise pro- 
vide. 

“There shall likewise be appointed by the governor 
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or attorney-general, Secretary of the Territory, Treasurer, 
and Marshal, whose duty and compensation shall be the 
same as heretofore under the laws of New Mexico. 

“The city of Mesilla is hereby designated as the seat 
of government of this Territory. 

“All Territorial officers shall hoid their respective 
terms of office until otherwise provided by Congress, unless 
sooner removed by the power appointing them. 

“All Territorial officers, before entering upon their 
official duties, shall take an oath or affirmation to support 
the Constitution of the Confederate States of this Territory 
and faithfully to discharge ail duties incumbent upon them. 

“The Bill of Rights of the Territory of New Mexico, 
so far as consistent with the Constitution and laws of the 
Confederate States and the provisions of this decree, is here- 
by declared in full force and effect in the Territory of 
Arizona. 

“Given under my hand at Mesilla this 1st day of Aug- 
ust, 1861. 

J. R. Baylor 
Governor & Lt. Col. Cmdg. 
IM. Rav Ces 

Baylor’s self appointment was confirmed at Richmond 
possibly because officials there knew it would be short 
lived. Plans were already afield for the invasion of New 
Mexico under Sibley. Baylor reported that the Federal 
drafts captured in the surrender of Lynde’s troops amount- 
ed in all to $9,500. Baylor had no sooner settled himself 
in Fort Bliss when Henry Hopkins Sibley received his ap- 
pointment as brigadier general in the Confederate Army. 
A native of Louisiana, he was a graduate of West Point 
and had seen action in the Seminole War, the Mexican War 
and the Indian Wars of the frontier. At the time guns were 
trained on Fort Sumter, Sibley was captain of the Second 
Dragoons, stationed in the quaint adobe town of Fernando 
de Taos. As he rode the stage south to Hart’s Mill, plans 
for the seizure of the Territory gained momentum. He re- 
gretted later that he hadn’t taken all the pro-Southerners 
then and there as he rode south and captured Santa Fe. 
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With soldiers from the various posts and a number of 
New Mexican sympathizers, he would have succeeded. New 
Mexico at the moment was totally unprepared for a coup. 
His service in New Mexico gave him an intimate knowledge 
of the Territory. Since he had also given the War Depart- 
ment a detailed report of every post in the Territory, he 
also knew the good and bad points of each. He was con- 
vinced that his men could be self sustaiinng. The men could 
live off the land. As for military supplies, there would be 
ample after he took Fort Craig and Fort Union. So he 
dreamed. The further south he rode the bigger the dream 
expanded. He would take the State of Chihuahua from 
Mexico, move to the gold coast of California, thus assuring 
the South unlimited resources to carry on the war. The 
South would owe him undying gratitude. 

His orders took him to Texas where he was to raise 
two full regiments of cavalry, one battery of howitzers, 
and other forces he deemed necessary for the venture. Gen- 
eral Van Dorn was to render all the co-operation possible. 
Van Dorn, who had served with the Fifth Cavalry, knew 
Texas as well as Sibley knew New Mexico. He was a native 
of Mississippi, and had served in the Mexican War. Like 
Sibley, he was a graduate of West Point. He was to have 
limited success in other sectors, and while in command in 
Tennessee was killed by a Dr. Peters on May 8, 1863. It 
seems that the general refused the doctor a pass through 
the lines, whereupon Peters drew a pistol, shot the general, 
picked up the pass and got through. Sibley was not all 
dreamer. He had his brilliant moments in the Sibley Tent 
and other inventions. From Texas he went to Richmond to 
receive his commission. Lt. Col. Henry C. McNeill was sent 
to Texas as his mustering officer. Sibley returned to Texas 
in August and made San Antonio his headquarters. He re- 
ceived credit of the Confederate government to buy fire- 
arms on the open market and used it. His daughter was 
present when he held a grand review of the troops on Octo- 
ber 21, 1861. She presented a flag to a company of lancers. 
The next day the first contingent of Sibley Brigade, also 
known as the Confederate Army of New Mexico, was on 
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its way. Everyone was confident of victory. 

By December 14 of that year, Sibley was at Fort Bliss 
where he made his temporary headquarters. Baylor’s Ba- 
bies and all other Confederate units in New Mexico and 
Arizona, he incorporated into his self-styled Army of New 
Mexico. Word of this reached Canby’s ears. While Sibley 
was raising troops in Texas, Canby was doing a little re- 
cruiting of his own. The War Department had raised the 
quota for New Mexico by two regiments of infantry and 
two of cavalry. They enlisted for three years. Food was 
scarce and the troops were irregularly paid. Many of the 
volunteers were not quite convinced of the seriousness of 
the war since they read neither English nor Spanish, nor 
were they aware of the actual meaning of enlisting. For 
almost two hundred years their method of warfare had 
been the alcalde system. The alcalde of the village kept the 
muskets, lances, arrows, bows, in the town hall and doled 
them out after an Indian raid. The men of the town gath- 
ered together, elected a leader, unless the rico of the town 
decided to go along, then he was automatically the leader, 
the Indians were tracked down, a battle fought, about-face 
for home, back went the muskets, lances, bows and what- 
ever arrows and rifle balls and powder that were not used, 
until the next time. The men went home to their wives, 
fields and steaming chili. That was it. Sometimes a few 
regulars came in from Santa Fe, Albuquerque and later del 
Bado to direct operations. It is understandable then why 
hundreds would take French leave for the week-ends to 
visit their homes. They could not understand why they had 
to sit around and wait. If a battle was to be fought, why 
not fight it, get it over with, and return home. In their 
whole lifetime not one ever experienced a sustained war 
such as understood by the Anglo-American. Kearny had 
marched in without firing a shot. The Taos Rebellion was 
of short duration. The general that became the Lee of the 
West, Sterling Price, had made short work of the Taos 
patriots. The Texas-Santa Fe Expedition was a lark as far 
as they were concerned. Now they waited and waited. Some 
Anglo-Americans who made New Mexico their home and 
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had a cornmand of Spanish sought to explain but it proved 
useless. 

One thing the New Mexican Volunteers did recognize: 
They were given weapons of inferior quality; they were 
equipped with older model firearms. At last orders were 
received for the troops to move south to Fort Craig. 

Governor Gilpin in Colorado was also busy. On Aug- 
ust 29, 1861, he authorized James H. Ford to raise a com- 
pany of infantry, and appointed him captain. Alexander W. 
Robb was appointed Ist Lt. and Cyrus H. DeForrest, 2nd 
Lt. This latter was to work with General Carleton in the 
Adjutant’s office at Santa Fe for the duration. Ford’s com- 
pany set out from Canon City on December 12th and at 
Fort Garland mustered in for three years service. Captain 
Theodore H. Dodd’s company also enlisted for three years. 
Dodd hurried his men to Santa Fe. There it received orders 
to march south to Fort Craig. Thus some of the Colorado 
Vols. were able to participate in the battle of Valverde. 
Ford’s men marched from Santa Fe to Fort Union. The 
Colorado men who gave their lives at Valverde were Hugh 
Brown, John McKee, Nelson A. West, Harrison B. Wood- 
ward. The wounded were Fred W. Bridgman, Pat H. Duffy, 
Francis L. Finch, Jim L. Newman, Frank Pampaugh, Asa 
Talbot, Jack W. Young and nineteen others not identified 
by name. The concentration of troops was at Fort Craig 
where Canby hoped to make a stand. He was convinced, 
and rightly so, that Sibley, very well known to him, would 
take the offensive against the post in order to capture the 
stores, ammunition, guns and wagons there as well as to 
eliminate it as a threat to Mesilla, the Richmond of the 
Southwest. Captain Mink, of Anton Chico, who had raised 
the company of Mink’s Spies and Guides, was already set- 
tled at Fort Craig by early fall. He was sent to investigate 
Confederate activities in the area. Back at Fort Craig by 
September 29, 1861, he wrote his report: 

“In pursuance of orders from the commanding officer 
at Fort Craig, I proceeded with my company about forty 
miles southward from Fort Craig to a town called Canada 
Alamosa, in order to establish a camp there, leaving behind 
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only ten men as an escort for a train to Albuquerque and 
five sick in the hospital at Fort Craig. On my arrival at 
Canada Alamosa, I at once took the necessary steps to se- 
cure men and horses against a sudden attack, but I was 
not able to accomplish the word in one or two days as it 
ought to have been done, on account of my being occupied 
in purchasing forage and making many necessary prepa- 
rations in my camp to enable me to keep out constantly 
several small scouting parties. The operations were also re- 
tarded on account of the unwillingness of some of my men 
to use the spade and the pick ax. 

“Before I finished my corral and breastworks, Sep- 
tember 25th, at about 5 P. M. I received information that 
mounted men had been seen in a southern direction from 
our camp. I immediately ordered six men already in the 
saddle to scout in the direction of Laguna in company with 
a (New) Mexican well acquainted with the topography of 
the country to start and bring more positive information. 
They returned and reported said men to be a scouting par- 
ty from Captain Hubbell’s Company in command of a cer- 
tain Colisnara (Sisneros?) who had come over on the right 
bank of the river (Rio Grande) to pasture their horses. Well 
aware that this was only an excuse for having abandoned 
their post on the Jornada, my intention was to arrest the 
party the next morning and send them back to Captain 
Hubbell. At a later hour that evening a similar report was 
relayed of having seen mounted men, but, as I considered 
this already explained, I only cautioned my men not to 
leave camp, and to keep silence during the night, so that 
they could always hear my voice and be at all hours ready 
to repel a night attack. The teamsters, who were ready to 
start next day, were ordered to leave early at 3 A. M., for 
Fort Craig. I sat up writing until one or two o’clock A. M. 
before I retired...” 

But he was up before daybreak. The men were figgidy 
and restless. Reports and counter-reports arrived by the 
hour of Confederates occupying the settlement of Canada 
Alamosa. Long before breakfast he had men searching from 
house to house but they found no signs of the enemy. “I 
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thought that the enemy must have either evacuated the 
town,” he continued in his report, “or it was a ruse to get 
us out. I did not deem it prudent to go any further. I went 
back to my camp where I found that the number of my 
men had again diminished. I ordered Lt. Sanchez to bring 
some of the men back if there was any possibility of doing 
so before daybreak, and called on volunteers to ride with 
me into town to drive out the nemy if they were only a 
few in number, or to set fire to some of the small outside 
houses, from which the enemy could fire at us, and which, 
at all events would break the eternal darkness. Provided 
with matches and some dry wood, in company with Lt. 
Medina, Lt. Mennett, and a few others, we mounted and 
advanced toward the town, where to our great surprise, we 
had made a wrong calculation as to the strength of the 
enemy, and in ten minutes we were at the very spot where 
we started. At this hour of the morning the enemy took 
position at an elevated place to our right; near the road 
leading to Fort Craig, so that a retreat en masse would 
have been observed and provoked the enemy not only to 
pursue us, but also those of my company who had gone 
after their horses and men in less than an hour. At this 
time — nearly daybreak — I found my whole force re- 
duced to ten men. Nothing else could be done but entertain 
the enemy and prevent the pursuit of the main body of my 
company. This was done by loud commands, as if the whole 
company were present, and an occasional firing of arms 
for more than an hour, with the loss of one teamster (John 
Morrin) who was wounded in the leg. 

“Seeing at last by the aid of my spy glass that the 
horsemen were more than sixty strong and preparing to 
charge us; that retreat was utterly impossible for the few 
still with me, and further resistance could only lead to use- 
less butchering, I surrendered between seven and eight 
A. M. after having saved nearly all the men, horses and 
arms of my company, but bound to lose three wagons, 
twelve mules, a few horses, and about fifteen arms, car- 
bines and pistols — besides all our camp equipage, one and 
a half boxes of cartridges, rations on hand, and a small lot 
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of old saddles and blankets, which were mostly all destroyed 
by the enemy. The enemy had one excellent horse killed 
and a few others wounded. After my surrender, I found 
the enemy’s forces ‘consisted of Captain Coopwood’s Spy 
Company, forty-five men strong; a detachment of Captain 
Pyron’s Company — forty-five men strong, and twenty- 
four men detached from another company. The total proved 
one hundred and fourteen men. They say that some of my 
men were killed but I am not aware of this, although I took 
great pains to ascertain this fact before we left Alamosa. 
Peter Deus, of Las Cruces, is taking care of the wounded 
Medina.” 

Captain Charles L. Pyron, age forty-two, had mustered 
Company B of Baylor’s command, in Bexar county on May 
23, 1861. Captain Bethel Coopwood, of El Paso County, had 
mustered his San Elizario Spy Company on July 11, 1861. 
These men were in the Fort Bliss, Mesilla, Fort Craig areas 
several months before Sibley arrived to take them under 
his wing. Canby had been under the opinion that the Con- 
federates would invade New Mexico by way of the Rio 
Grande because Sibley’s men had followed the course of 
that river for two days but they then turned westward to 
Escondido Springs and Fort Stockton. Canby decided to 
make a concentrated move against Baylor and his men, 
wipe them out, then face Sibley somewhere along the Pe- 
cos, preferably at La Questa (Villanueva) or Anton Chico 
because these places were closer to Fort Union. To meet 
Baylor he sent men and supplies to Fort Craig. He was an- 
noyed and disturbed to learn that some of Captain John H. 
Mink’s men fell into enemy hands. It further convinced 
him that Fort Craig was Baylor’s objective. Companies 
C, K, and K of the Regiment of Mounted Riflemen were 
ordered to Mink’s relief. Captain Hubbell and his company 
camped opposite Paraje and were ordered to join the oth- 
ers in a concentrated effort to save Mink’s command. The 
Mounted Riflemen had a hard ride. By the time they got to 
Canada Alamosa the mounts were so weary that it was de- 
cided to leave them there in the charge of Lt. Brady, who 
himself was too sick to proceed. This Brady later served 
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as commander of Fort Stanton and took a prominent part 
in the Lincoln County War. One hundred and one rank and 
file continued on after the Confederates. It was Lt. Cooley 
of the Second Vol. Reg. who located the enemy camp. Lt. 
Treacy was ordered to take position with his company. This 
placed him to the right of Cooley. The battle lasted an hour 
and a half. Little has been said of this in histories of the 
Civil War. It was a battle; it was part of the Civil War; it 
was fought in New Mexico. Three men were wounded in 
Company C, and three in Company G. Captain R. M. Mor- 
ris, commander of the Federals, ordered a retreat back to 
Alamosa. Captain B. Coopwood lost a valuable man when 
Dr. W. C. Wright was killed. The other Confederate killed 
was Robert W. Lyon. Two others were severely wounded; 
six were slightly wounded. Mink was back among his own 
again shortly after the battle, as good as new. He was to 
live many years as a freighter, lawyer, merchant, and first 
citizen of Anton Chico. 

What Baylor’s Babies did for Sibley was to open the 
road along the Rio Grande and pave the way to Fort Craig. 
It also brought Canby to the post. During December Can- 
by awaited Baylor’s next move. The end of the year found 
sixty-eight officers and one thousand, eight hundred and 
three men at Fort Craig. On January 2nd of the new year, 
Baylor marched on Alamosa where he heard a number of 
Union soldiers had made camp. By the time he arrived they 
had fallen back to Fort Craig. Still suspecting Confederate 
moves along the Pecos or Canadian, Canby sent a strong 
force to Belen to intercept any Confederates marching to 
join forces with Baylor. He himself arrived at Belen on 
January 6th. Fort Craig was left in charge of Lt. Col. Ben- 
jamin A. Roberts and a garrison of one thousand, four 
hundred men. Canby, partial to the regulars, took most of 
them with him to Belen. The New Mexico Volunteers he 
used as military escorts for the numerous wagon trains 
moving from Belen to Fort Craig. While he had a low opin- 
ion of the New Mexicans as fighters in battle, he was well 
aware of their merit as Indian fighters. 

The Territory also had a new governor, Henry Con- 
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nelly, well known from Durango to Denver. He left the 
legislature to finish a few remaining details while he hur- 
ried to Fort Craig to size up the situation. Content that 
Baylor did not move from Alamosa to Fort Craig, he re- 
turned to Santa Fe on January 11, 1862. He wrote to Hon. 
W. H. Seward, Secretary of State: “Since my last letter 
of January 4th, nothing has taken place in relation to the 
Texans that merits attention. They retired precitately from 
the settlement of Alamosa, thirty miles below Fort Craig, 
and have made no demonstration against that place. Since 
Col. Canby has divided his forces, leaving about one half 
at Fort Craig. He has taken, or is about to take, a position 
midway between Craig and the Pecos river, so as to enable 
him to act in conjunction with the forces at Fort Union, 
on the Pecos or those at Craig, on the Rio del Norte, as 
circumstances may require. I am of the opinion that there 
are no Texan forces on the Pecos; but this is merely an 
opinion, the truth or falsehood of which will be revealed 
in a few days. 

“The spy companies sent in that direction ten or twelve 
days since have not returned. We have no fears of any 
armed force that Texas can send against this Territory. 
We have now in the service of the government, and under 
fair discipline, something like more than four thousand 
volunteers and militia of this Territory, also, say, 1,500 reg- 
ular troops. With this force and what I can call into the 
field of the organized militia in a few days notice I am sure 
we can repel any force that will be sent against the Terri- 
tory. We are in great want of arms and ammunition and 
hope by the early spring trains our requisitions will be fill- 
ed. The Navajo and Apache Indians still continue their de- 
predations to an alarming extent, altogether in robberies. 
Few deaths occur but a continual spoiliation of property 
is harmful. Losses in New Mexico by Indian raids in 1861 
amounted to $500,000.” 

As far as Sibley was concerned, Fort Craig was vul- 
nerable. He had more than ample troops to take it at will. 
Having moved up from Fort Bliss he concentrated his forces 
at old Fort Thorn. This alarmed the governor and he made 
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another dash for Fort Craig. He hoped in vain that every 
male in New Mexico capable of bearing arms would come 
to her defense in this hour of crisis. Even Donaciano Vigil, 
the greatest propagandist in New Mexico’s history, availed 
nothing, possibly because Canby and Connelly did not give 
him the confidence that Baca, Chavez, Manuel Armijo and 
others did in years gone by. These preferred to talk to Gil- 
pin, Hubbell, Mink, Kit Carson, St. Vrain. The Spanish 
and Mexican governments expected every man child from 
twelve years of age up to bear arms in defense of their 
country when the Texas-Santa Fe Expedition neared Pecos 
and when Kearny crossed Raton Pass. Vigil proved success- 
ful; Armijo failed. Vigil again saved the country when 
he told Price the seriousness of the Taos Uprising and ap- 
pealed to New Mexico to behave under the American flag. 
Retired to his home at Pecos and working his fields at Gu- 
sano, both Canby and Connelly made polite half hearted 
appeals to enlist his help. Perhaps if they hadn’t created the 
impression that the were using him rather than depending 
on him thousands more would have enlisted voluntarily 
until the Confederates were pushed back over the Texas 
line. 

Certain now that Sibley had used the Rio Grande route 
and he had nothing to fear from the Pecos or Canadian, 
Canby again marched south to Fort Craig. The post now 
had 3,810 troops. Only 1,200 of these were regulars. Con- 
nelly reviewed the troops at Socorro. He went to Fort Craig 
with this column of militia. Learning of this movement, the 
Confederate leader sent troops to intercept them and pre- 
vent their arrival at the fort he now thought being too 
strongly fortified for attack. No battle took place and the 
troops entered Fort Craig in safety. On February 14th, 
several companies of the Fourth Texas Regiment made a 
reconnaisance near Fort Craig and engaged some of the 
New Mexico Volunteers in battle. They took twenty-one 
prisoners. On this very day Acting Assistant Adj. Gen. Qil- 
liam J. L. Nicodemus distributed the New Mexican Union 
Army at Fort Craig as follows: 
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Headquarters, Co. D — 1st. Cavalry and 
Detachment: 20s See ere hoe 3, _ 86 men 
1st Column — Captain Henry R. Selden — 5th Infantry 
lst Battalion — Captain B. Wingate 
(Both these men were to be honored in Fort Selden and 
Fort Wingate) 
Headquarters Companies B, D, F, I — 
Otieintaritry aii. {epee ee Pe ee ots i he 306 men 
2nd Battalion — Captain P. W. L. Plympton 
Companies C, F — 7th Infantry 
Companies A, H — 10th Infantry 


Colorado}Volunteersiieeeaw: Bo eset, 310 men 
McRae/saBatterywit ai) ent ee sue) pe? Se 130 men 
fallsiBatterys: apm ie wig yee “eit oot 30 men 


2nd Column 
Commander — B. S. Roberts 
Headquarters Companies C, D, K — 38rd Cavalry 


Major Duncan ____ es __210 men 
Companies B, E. G — 3rd ‘New Mexico Vols 

Lt. Col. Chavez _234 men 
Barriento’s Company 

SthuNew WMexicosaVols Rise ees wo eee 28 Bed 6 3amen 


3rd Column 
Commander — Col. Christopher Carson 
1st. Battalion — 4 Companies 1 New Mexico Vols 


iiteGoliChavez, ext. _____254 men 
2nd Battalion -— 4 Companies ist New Mexico Vols 
Major Morrison __~ AED APH ait t 258 men 
4th Column 


Commander — Col. M. E. Pino 
1st Battalion — 4 Companies 2nd New Mexico Vols 


ict). Col ‘Chavez 248 Pees 2 men 
Six Companies lst New Mexico Militia 

Col. Armijo 
Four Companies 2nd New Mexico Militia _______ 272 men 


“The ambulances and hospital wagons will be kept in 
readiness to move with the column whenever it marches; 
three days cooked rations, to be carried in the haversacks, 
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are required to be kept constantly on hand. If any of the 
columns leave the post permanently the amount of supplies 
and transportation to be taken will be especially directed.” 

Meantime, the Confederates had been busy with their 
plans. The spot selected for the concentration of their forces 
was but a few miles below Fort Craig. On the morning of 
February 7th, Green’s Fifth Regiment, accompanied by 
Teel’s artillery, started the advance. Despite cold, slush, 
and slow moving supply trains, the 7th found the men about 
thirty miles beyow the fort. The next day the regiment 
moved closer, allowing Major Samuel A. Lockridge time to 
take three companies on a reconnaisance within the very 
shadow of Fort Craig. By the 14th the Texans were in bat- 
tle formation before Fort Craig, each side waiting for the 
other to start. The Federal pickets did capture some spies 
and these reported to Canby that Sibley had three thous- 
and men. Canby had at this moment four thousand. He was 
happy to announce that he was receiving support from New 
Mexicans. The Confederates offered Canby an opportunity 
to fight in the open but thunderous blasts from cannon hid- 
den in a ravine warned him to bide his time. Canby in- 
sisted that he pick the time and place. Sibley thought Fort 
Craig too strongly garrisoned and saw little chance for his 
big guns and artillery to infict any serious damage. A sand- 
storm on February 17th and another on the 18th hindered 
the troops of both sides for two days. To rid themselves of 
the gusts of dust blown into their camp, the Confederates 
moved down the Rio Grande to a ford directly opposite 
Paraje and made camp about two miles from the crossing. 
When Canby’s spies reported this, he assumed that the 
Texans intended placing the cannon on the table land across 
the river, a strategic shelling position. He sent out Carson’s 
and Pino’s regiments to prevent the Confederates from 
placing the cannon. The New Mexicans attained the sum- 
mit of the pedragal before the enemy and held the position 
for twenty-four hours. Confederate Captain George M. Fra- 
zer, who knew the country, was chosen to lead the invad- 
ing army around the table land to the fording place at Val- 
verde. After seven miles the trains were unfit to proceed 
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further. The army camped. Thirst overtook men and ani- 
mals. Some could not sympathize with Lynde. And this 
was February, not July. It occurred to Canby that the Con- 
federates now intended to by-pass Fort Craig for Fort 
Union. 

The time was now. 

Carson, Pino and McRae moved to join Canby. The 
Battle of Valverde was joined. 
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Chapter Three 
ACTION AT VALVERDE 


The burst of shells from the four howitzers manned 
by Texans, unnerved Pino’s command and caused a near 
panic. Pino spent most of the day going among the men 
to restore their confidence. Nightfall arrived before either 
side did too much damage. Canby wisely decided to return 
to Fort Craig in order to give Pino’s men a chance to get 
a grip on themselves. This was the first time any of them 
heard big guns. The volunteer infantry stayed behind to 
continue holding the mesa commanding Fort Craig. The 
Texans camped less than four miles away from the fort 
hoping to hear the command to assault the place early the 
next morning. Captain James Graydon (better known as 
Paddy — former sutler and saloon keeper at Fort Buchan- 
an) attempted to invade the Texas camp by sending some 
mules loaded with dynamite their way, but the noise of 
lighted fuses scared the animals and they turned back 
for Graydon’s camp. The explosions emptied both camps. 
The Confederates, because they thought the attack had 
come; the Spy Company to steer clear of the mules. The 
only casualties were the mules themselves. Graydon re- 
turned to Fort Craig and the whole garrison enjoyed a 
laugh at his expense. For the rest of his life Graydon, a resi- 
dent of New Mexico, was to hear about how he sacrificed 
mules for the cause of the Union. Sibley had been sick that 
night and though still weak, dawn of the 21st found him 
ready to launch the offensive against Fort Craig. But he 
did not move as readily as he had expected. During the 
night several hundred of the 4th Regiment mules stam- 
peded for water. These were captured by the Federals. 
Thirty waogns loaded with assorted supplies had to be 
abandoned. Major Pyron started off with one hundred and 
eight men moving in the direction of the Black Mesa then 
called by native New Mexicans Mesita del Contradero. Ra- 
guet, Scurry, Frazer also marched. Pyron sent word back 
that the road was clear. Canby was aware that the enemy 
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was making for the ford at Valverde. He sent Col. Roberts 
with a force of regular and volunteer cavalry to stop Pyron. 
Roberts was to reach the ford before the enemy and hold 
it at all cost. Roberts’ command consisted of Companies C, 
D, G and K of the 3rd Cavalry, Company G of the Ist Cav- 
alry under Major Thomas Duncan; four companies of the 
3rd Regiment N. M. Vols under Lt. Col. Jose Maria Valdez. 
He was later joined by Capt. A. McRae’s four gun battery; 
Hall’s two twenty-four pounders; Brotherton’s Company of 
the 5th Infantry; Ingraham’s Company of the 5th Infantry; 
Mortimore’s Company of N. M. Vols and James Hubbell’s 
Company. Graydon’s Company of Spies and Guides as well 
as Pino’s and Stapleton’s Mounted Vols were sent across 
the Rio Grande, opposite Fort Craig, to watch the Confed- 
erate movements. Duncan was ordered to march his four 
companies to the ford as rapidly as possible. If he got there 
before the Texans he was to cross and hold the thicket on 
the right of the ford at the base of the Black Mesa. Valdez 
and his men were there ahead of them. Taking command 
of these also, he ordered all the men across the icy water. 
The Confederates had just finished watering the horses 
and were turning back across the valley. Duncan could see 
them through the trees. He sent Lt. Chaflin to see what the 
enemy was up to. Pyron saw them coming and went after 
them. He ordered his men to dismount and take cover. 
Chaflin rode back to Duncan with the report that the Tex- 
ans were after him. Duncan then ordered the men to dis- 
moutn, hide behind logs, sand hills — anything. The horses 
were taken several hundred yards to the rear. As the Tex- 
ans neared, Duncan ordered the men to fire. It was eight 
minuts to nine A. M. Pyron sent Captain John Phillips after 
Scurry. About an hour later the Fourth Regiment arrived 
and deployed to the right of Pyron. Frazer united with 
Pyron, Reily fed the howitzers. On the eve of Washington’s 
birthday men from about every State — North and South — 
as well as several Territories — were having a go at each 
other till death. All of them recognized Washington as the 
Father of his country. That’s the way it was that cold Feb- 
ruary morning of 1862, a stone’s throw, so to speak, from 
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Fort Craig. Then the hates welled up and fury flew at fury 
and men were fighting for keeps. The edge was gone. This 
was any other battle of the Civil War on a smaller scale. 
In proportion to the numbers engaged, the casualties were 
heavier than most. In fact, proportionately it was the biood- 
iest battle of the war for 1862. Treacy’s Company D was 
sent to Duncan’s right to repel reconnoitering parties. How- 
land’s Company C was sent to support Treacy. McRae and 
Hall set up their batteries to give Reily some competition. 
Brotherton’s infantrymen were sent to support Duncan. 
Scurry soon realized that Reily’s howitzers were no match 
for the heavier guns commanded by McRae and Hall. He 
ordered Reily to take the guns to the rear. Two hours after 
the battle started Teel, who had been protecting the Con- 
federate wagon train, came up with Lt. Bradford and two 
guns. Sibley, aware now that this was “it,’”’ ordered Teel’s 
battery to the front and told Bennett and McGuinness to 
follow. Teel set up two guns near the center of the Fourth 
Regiment, aiming one at the enemy line and the other at 
the enemy artillery across the river. The Federals turned 
their guns to meet this new threat. One cannoneer was kill- 
ed; two wounded. A Federal bomb exploded near the Con- 
federate guns, causing a grass fire. Teel dismounted and 
acted as rammer. Scurry ordered Reiley’s gunners to come 
to Teel’s aid. Pyron was now hard pressed. Scurry sent Teel 
and two guns to help. Raguet and four companies held the 
right; Scurry maintained the left. McGinnis and two guns 
stayed with him. 

Canby re-called Selden from across the Rio Grande to 
aid Roberts. Kit Carson’s eight companies were also told 
to move into action. Roberts’ wanted Selden’s men further 
up the river for bayonet action. The water reached the arm- 
pits of fairly tall men; the shorter ones had a job keeping 
their noses out of water, all the time holding their rifles 
above their heads so as to keep them dry. The icy water 
chilled them to the bone. Once across, they formed ranks 
and moved on the extreme Texan right. Carson’s men 
moved up to the thicket on the west bank near what was 
later called the Camino Real, actually the road to Sorocco. 
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They were to stop any threat to the Federal flank and 
rear. Lockridge arrived with several companies of the 5th. 
He was sent to support the left. Shortly after high noon 
Colonel Green arrived and assumed command. Sibley’s con- 
dition had worsened. His illness may very well have been 
disentary although others preferred to think it was an over- 
dose of John Barleycorn. Green ordered his companies be- 
tween Pyron on the left and Scurry on the right. Three 
companies under McNeill he ordered to the extreme left. 
Up to the time Green took the field at Valverde he had 
been ready for the assault on Fort Craig. Had not Sibley 
told him to help Scurry, Pyron and the others, he might 
have attacked the fort without waiting for further orders. 
It was a source of comment among the men that at no time 
was Sibley seen or near the field. Years later talk was 
still rampant. Whatever the reason, he was too weak to 
assume command. 

It was rather a long line for a battlefield considering 
the numbers engaged. The Federal artillery farced Brad- 
ford to abandon his gun. Some of Scarborugh’s men sought 
to rescue it but the enemy fire was too heavy. In fact, one 
of the Confederates was killed and several wounded in the 
attempt. It was an heroic effort. The horses had been killed 
and the gun had to be moved by manpower after the car- 
casses were unharnessed and moved out of the way. Back 
in Confederate lines, Reily’s men turned it on the Federals 
who soon silenced the gunners. Raguet wanted no more 
killed. He ordered it to be left alone for future use. With 
Selden on the left and Duncan on the right, the Confed- 
erates were having a rough time. Lang and his Lancers 
charged the Colorado Vols. These men were sharpshooters, 
cool under fire and anxious to make every bullet count. 
Lang fell mortally wounded. After the battle it was found 
that Lang’s Company suffered the heaviest casualties. Har- 
deman and Crosson, supported by Teel’s two guns, ham- 
mered away at Selden. Lockridge and Raguet sent word 
to Green that Duncan was too much for them and they 
wished addiitonal support. When help failed to arrive, they 
retreated about a hundred yards where they had more 
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natural protection and shelter. If the battle continued as it 
was now going, Canby was certain of victory. Even the 
Confederates later agreed that the first few hours belonged 
to the Federals. 

As the battle raged favoring the Federals, Col. Roberts 
decided to cross his artillery to the east bank of the river. 
McRae placed his four guns in positions to Selden’s right 
and immediately behind his troops. Hall’s battery was to 
Duncan’s left. Hall was supported by Brotherton and his 
men. All these shifts caused’ the Texans to shift in order 
to meet them. After a time they quit using this artillery 
and the Federals felt they had the victory assured. Some- 
time after the dinner hour, Canby came in bringing fresh 
troops. Fort Craig he felt was out of danger. Rather than 
having the men sit around the post waiting for the Con- 
federates, he decided to take them out to Valverde where 
they could bullets or lives with the enemy. The battle had 
now been raging five hours. Canby took advantage of the 
lull to gie Roberts and the men an opportunity to snatch 
a bite to eat and to re-load on ammunition. He left Col. M. 
Armijo to watch Fort Craig. Several hundred Texans still 
lingered close by waiting for an opportunity to make a 
charge. Armijo and his men were enough to take care of 
them. Next he sent for Pino’s volunteers across the river 
and commanded them to escort the ammunition train to 
the field of Valverde. The troops gave three rousing cheers 
for Canby when he put in appearance. 

One thing the Confederates had in their favor: they 
were on the side of the old or dry channel of the river. 
Before it were sand hills that helped shield their move- 
ments. This naturally annoyed Canby who took immediate 
steps to remedy the situation. His left would be a pivot 
or fulcrum to swing the right and center of his line in or- 
der to drive the Texans from their strong position. McRae’s 
battery began to swing. It moved about two hundred yards 
to the left fornt. He was supported by Ingraham, Plymp- 
ton and the men from Colorado. Pino’s men, through with 
their task of escorting the wagons, were ordered across the 
river as reserves. All along Kit Carson noticed how Canby 
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shirked trying to use the New Mexico Volunteers. He re- 
quested that his regiment be utilized. He was ordered to 
support Selden’s center. Duncan’s cavalry, now dismounted, 
formed the right. Captain Richard S. C. Lord, of the Reg- 
ular Army, was ordered to unite with Valdez and Chaflin 
and their N. M. Volunteers as cavalry reserve. Lord, a 
native of Ohio, had graduated from West Point in 1856. He 
was selected as the scapegoat and court martialed in Santa 
Fe after Valverde. When he ably defended himself, then 
the swing went over to the “cowardly New Mexican Vol- 
unteers.”’ Since few of these read English, and fewer Span- 
ish, they were not aware that the failure of the Federals 
at Valverde was finally chalked up against them. Lord 
would have none of that nonsense and asked for a transfer. 
He was rewarded for gallantry at Gettysburg and Five 
Forks. He died on October 15, 1866, shortly after all the 
smoke cleared. The Confederates now opened on McRae 
with two guns they had up to this time concealed. Four 
companies of Confederates under Sutten that had been em- 
ployed guarding the Confederate wagon train now came to 
help Lockridge. Green relied on a daring frontal assault to 
win the day. The two Union batteries had to be silenced. 
Thus it was that the attack was directed against McRae. 
By turning the Confederates left he would also endanger 
Duncan and his artillery support under Hall. The Rebel 
yell was used in the dash by Raguet’s men as they made 
for Hall’s battery. Wingate, Carson, Duncan poured lead 
into the oncoming men and Hall sent a shell into the ranks. 
The Confederate assault thus died aborning. Raguet or- 
dered the others to retreat. In chasing the fleeing Confed- 
erates, the Federals left a wide gap in their center. This 
was to cost them the battle. Suddenly Texans emerged from 
behind sand banks, from the dry river bed, from behind 
trees, rocks, shrubbery. Guns popping, Rebel yells, cannon 
booming, confused the native New Mexicans and they broke 
and fled. Lord came in to save the situation, but his men 
retreated to the rear and refused to advance. The Confed- 
erates formed a crescent line of battle a half mile wide and 
steadily advanced. Sharpshooters ducked from tree to tree 
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as they picked off the cannoneers. McRae and Mishler were 
killed at their guns. Another hero that afternoon was Bas- 
com, who instigated the Cochise Apache War. Wingate was 
able to halt the Confederates for a moment. But only for a 
moment. Wingate was wounded and his second in command 
was killed. The Federal battalion turned to the rear in dis- 
order. Ccl. Roberts rushed some companies to the left to 
save the day, but in chasing Raguet they had strayed too 
far to be able to help. Canby, quick to realize that the tide 
of battle had turned, ordered Selden to cover the retreat 
to the right while Roberts covered it to the left. When the 
men who had pursued Raguet and his men heard the bugle 
sound retreat they could hardly believe their ears. They 
were convinced that the victory had been won. The Con- 
federates now trained the six guns captured from McRae 
on these and sent them in retreat after the others. Green 
then concentrated on the Union right. With the help of the 
six additional cannon he soon had them moving for Fort 
Craig. When Pino’s Second Regiment saw the Federals 
moving back to Fort Craig, they became terrified and broke 
ranks. No exhortation on the part of Pino could induce 
them to form ranks again for an orderly retreat. In was 
each man for himself for the next few hours. Most of them 
were eventually picked up by the regulars who had formed 
ranks as they approached Fort Craig. 

Canby was now convinced that the Confederates would 
train the captured guns on the fort. He ordered the beef 
herd and all other property brought within the confines 
of the post. By this time Raguet had also re-formed his 
ranks and was able to get back at the tail-end of the action 
before the retreat call was sounded. Scurry asked Green’s 
permission to cross the river and continue the fighting 
against the retreating Federals. Before he could get under 
way a flag of truce came from Canby. He asked that hos- 
tilities cease until the wounded and the dead be cared for 
and removed. This flag of truce came at an opportune 
moment. An hour later and Scurry would have demanded 
the unconditional surrender of Fort Craig. Fortunately also, 
the sun tired of all the shooting and killing and settled in 
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the West and a blanket of darkness settled over the field. 
Hearts were aiso dark at Fort Craig. But the battle was 
over. 

As many of the sick, wounded and dead as the Federals 
were able to gather that night were brought to Fort Craig. 
Those buried there were later removed to National ceme- 
teries or to relatives requesting the bodies. Both sides 
mourned McRae, who certainly died a hero. Pino was able 
to prove that his troops were actually crossing the Rio 
Grande to come to the rescue when they were met mid- 
stream by the Rebel-yelling Confederates. Hubbell’s and 
Morimore’s Volunteers were the ones that showed their 
backs. And looked at in prospective, so did a good many 
Regulars not only at Valverde but Bull Run and other bat- 
tles during the early months of the war. 

On Washington’s Birthday, Sibley sent Scurry and 
Shannon to Canby at Fort Craig and demanded the sur- 
render of the post. Canby respected the white flag they 
carried but felt that if Sibley wanted Fort Craig that bad 
he would have to come and fight. Both Confederates kept 
their eyes peeled as they spoke and told Sibley that neither 
assault nor siege would bring the post to its knees. Mesilla 
rang its bells, had its day of rejocing and predicted that 
lack of supplies would force Fort Craig to capitulate. At 
Ojo de San Agustin and at Valverde the Confederates 
proved to the world the superiority of its arms. Mesilla 
called upcn the remainder of New Mexico to seek the pro- 
tection of the South. Since Fort Craig was too well forti- 
fied for the moment, Sibley decided he would move north, 
take Socorro, Belen, Santa Fe and Albuquerque on his way 
to Fort Union, then return for another try at Fort Craig. 
Sibley sent a note of thanks to Scurry and Shannon for 
their efforts. Meantime Canby took stock of the post. He 
found he had one hundred and ten officers and one thous- 
and and twenty-eight men. He was certain that the enemy 
at Mesilla was bragging. The only way they might take 
Fort Craig was by surprise. This he would have to guard 
against. The Adjutant’s office cautioned him to take care 
of the sick and wounded. Many of these were moved to 
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Socorro because the hospital at Craig was overcrowded. 
On March 7, Canby wrote to Major James L. Donaldson: 
“Our wounded are doing well. We have supplies of every 
kind for two months except flour and that we can eke out 
for fifty or sixty days. Do not trust (New) Mexican troops.” 
This was to be his theme song for the remainder of his days 
in New Mexico. “Do not trust New Mexican troops.” It 
wasn’t really all over. There was still Santa Fe, Albuquer- 
que, Glorieta, Pigeon’s Ranch, Johnson’s Ranch, to say 
nothing of the skirmishes at Socorro, Lemitar, Belen, Polva- 
dera, Anton Chico, La Questa. But none of these pertain 
to the story of Fort Craig. Canby did not leave Fort Craig 
until April Ist. He was now certain that it was out of dan- 
ger; that the Confederates were moving up the Rio Grande. 
Kit Carson was placed in charge of Fort Craig. 

“You (i. e. Kit Carson) are charged with the duty of 
holding this post, Adj. Nicodemus wrote to him. “Your 
command will consist of seven companies of your own reg- 
iment; two companies of the 2nd; of the 4th Regiment N. M. 
Vols. Convalescents will join them.” When Canby left Fort 
Craig, he took 860 Regulars and 350 Volunteer troops with 
him. By the 8th he was before Albuquerque where Gray- 
don’s Spy Company saw active service. It is interesting to 
note that the Federals were winning at Valverde until Can- 
by took over; the Confederates won because Sibley was 
incapacitated. If Canby had shown the confidence in the 
New Mexican Volunteers that his subordinates did, he 
might have saved the day. He remained in New Mexico 
until September 22, 1862, when he left to report to the 
Adjutant General of the Army at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
After the New Year he worked with the War Department 
in Washington, going from there to take over the com- 
mand of New York City. After various other duties, both 
during and after the war, Canby was assigned to the West 
coast to help end the Modoc Indian War. On April 11, 1873, 
he was killed by Captain Jack, the Modoc chief, when talk- 
ing terms of a peace treaty. Henry Hopkins Sibley never 
attained the heights other Confederate classmates of his at 
West Point did during the war or after. He died in Louisi- 
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ana on August 23, 1883. Green and Scurry were to achieve 
immortality in Texas at least. 

Colonel Gabriel R. Paul, who had some difficulty over 
authority with the commander of the Colorado Volunteers, 
succeeded Kit Carson as commander of Fort Craig. He 
wrote to the Adjutant General May 1, 1862: “I left Fort 
Union on March 31, 1862, in command of a column to form 
a junction with Col. E. R. S. Canby, who had left Fort Craig 
on March 31, 1862 (actually April 1st). The junction was 
made at Tijeras, and our combined forces moved against 
the enemy who moved before me. On April 15th, at Peralta, 
we had several skirmishes with the enemy, and during the 
night he evacuated Peralta and continued his retreat. The 
pursuit was kept up until our arrival at this post, when 
from want of provisions we halted. The enemy is in a dis- 
organized state, leaving behing him wagons, sick, etc., and 
is making his way out of the Territory. I was left tempor- 
arily in the command of this district, with my headquarters 
at Fort Craig.” 

Nothing more is heard of Fort Craig for the next few 
weeks. The silence is broken by Captain Joseph G. Tilford, 
3rd U. S. Cavalry, stationed at Paraje on picket duty. He 
wrote to Lt. A. L. Anderson, A.A.A.G., Southern Military 
District, Headquarters at Fort Craig: “On the 21st,” about 
sunup in the morning, a person was brought to me by the 
guard, bearing a white flag. On being questioned as to his 
business, he replied that his commanding officer (Lt. Bow- 
man, I think) demanded a surrender of the town. On my 
declining to surrender and instructing him to inform Lt. 
Bowman that a compliance with his demand depended al- 
together on his ability to enforce it, he left, and I immedi- 
ately proceeded to my place of small command of forty-five 
men in the best positions to resist attack. None, however, 
was made. A few straggling shots at long ranges were 
made, and the Texans commenced a retreat down the Jor- 
nada. My spies reported them to be about one hundred 
strong. My horses were so very poor and weak, and not 
knowing but that they had a stronger force below and were 
only attempting to draw me out, I did not deem it prudent 
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to follow. I saw no more of them. At about the time the 
demand to surrender came a smaller party was seen, and 
near where my horses had been, until a few days previous, 
herded day and night, which leads me to believe, as my 
party was very small and about half with the herd that 
simultaneous with their attack on me they would run off 
my herd; but finding the herd in, they declined to attack. 
I believe that the white flag that came up with Lt. Taylor’s 
party some time since covered a party of spies. I had only 
about twenty men then and herded my animals day and 
night. In conclusion, I regret to say that they approached so 
near before I had notice of their coming as I then might have 
been enabled to have so disposed my force as to have done 
them some injury. I had every confidence in my spies as 
they were highly recommended to me, but they certainly 
neglected their business on that occasion, which I reported 
to you on the next day.” 

Word had meantime arrived that help was coming from 
an unexpected quarter. California of all places! Carleton, 
West and others had learned of the Confederate threat mov- 
ing in from San Antonio under Baylor and they did some 
recruiting of their own. The California column was too late 
to be of any help in driving out the Confederates but the 
Californians were to be intimately associated with Fort 
Craig for the duration. Canby was happy to learn of the 
approach of Carleton and his hundreds. He would turn the 
Department of New Mexico over to him and apply for trans- 
fer to the East where the war was really in progress. If the 
Californians suspected they would spend the next few years 
fighting Indians rather than Confederates they would have 
turned back. They felt unclean someway. A war was going 
on. The nation was divided and they played nursemaid to 
seemingly defenseless settlers who let Indians steal their 
flocks, rob their children and roam at will. Many came to 
like New Mexico and settled. But Confederates stili proved 
a threat, and the possibility of another invasion did not die 
until the last gun of the war had been fired. Jackson, Hart, 
Crosby, and a number of others worked to keep interest 
alive in Texas. Hence vigilance was the word for New 
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Mexico. As late as May 25, 1862, Canby wrote: 

“One of our pickets, eight miles below Fort Craig, was 
attacked by a superior force of the enemy on the 23rd Inst. 
and repulsed without a loss on our side and a loss of four 
on the part of the assailants. With this exception there has 
been no change in the state of affairs since my last reports. 
Supplies are being accumulated at Fort Craig and Peralta as 
rapidly as possible but a great flow of the Rio Grande con- 
tinues to be a serious embarrassment to all our operations.” 

With the Confederates on the return trip to Texas, 
many of the New Mexican Volunteers thought the war was 
over. As they had been doing for centuries, they simply 
went home. This alarmed Governor Connelly who wrote to 
Secretary Seward: “The militia have all dispersed and have 
gone to preparing their lands for the coming harvest, and 
this is by far the best use that could be made of them.” 
Canby wes not of the same mind. They enlisted and would 
have to serve out the term. He offered a general pardon 
if they would return for he considered them deserters (D.O. 
No. 43). Over five hundred took advantage of the pardon 
and by the middle of May most were back although he con- 
sidered at about half of the number of enlistments were still 
absent without leave. He appealed to Montoya, Stapleton, 
Cuellar to go among the people in the Mesilla, Fort Craig, 
Socorro areas and explain their obligation to their country. 
When told they were needed to fight Indians rather than 
Confederates the absentees returned and those whose time 
expired re-enlisted. Indian warfare they knew. Army life as 
lived by Anglos they would learn. Later Carleton mingled 
with various California troops and they soon became sold- 
iers to be proud of. They served with distinction until 1866. 
Col. John M. Chivington assumed command of the Southern 
District and his Colorado Volunteers patrolled Mesilla, Fort 
Thorn, Fort Craig, Dona Ana. Col. M. S. Howe, of the Calif- 
ornia Column succeeded Chivington and he ordered Col. 
Eyre, who had occupied Fort Thorn, to be on the alert for 
Confederates but not to move south of Las Cruces even 
though he suspected Confederates to be lingering there. 

Col. Eyre had camped near Fort Thorn in order to 
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search the area for possible Confederates. On July 4th, he 
raised the American flag over the post. This brought tears 
to the eyes of many for it had been some time since Old 
Glory waved over Fort Thorn. McCleave and some of his 
men had been captured by the Confederates but released 
on their own parole. McCleave had a letter from Col. Wil- 
liam Steele of the Confederacy, proposing the exchange of 
the California soldier for his own adjutant, who had been 
taken prisoner by Chivington. Glad that he did not have to 
attack the Confederates in order to release McCleave, Eyre 
sent scouts down the Rio Grande to find a suitable crossing 
and to find out if there were any Confederate pickets near 
Mesilla, Dona Ana, San Diego, Paraje, La Mesa, Santo 
Tomas or Las Cruces. The river had been in flood stage 
since May and showed little sign of receding. A raft had to 
be built and many of the Californians were employed re- 
pairing the badly damaged road. Just when Eyre was ready 
to march a courier arrived ordering the whole command 
to remain at Fort Thorn. Chivington gave no explanation 
for the order. Eyre informed the courier that most of his 
men had already gone and he would have been with them 
had it not been for the delay in repairing the road. Since 
his command had already left, Eyre thought he should take 
the remainder of the men and wait at Las Cruces for further 
orders. Col. M. S. Howe meantime succeeded Chivington 
and sent another messenger ordering Eyre not to move any 
further south than Las Cruces. McCleave had informed Eyre 
that the Confederates were at Franklin. Eyre hoped to 
engage them. It was disappointing to march all the way 
from California and stay put at Las Cruces with the enemy 
forty-four miles away. Captain Shinn and the second con- 
tingent of the California Column arrived several weeks 
later. General Carleton reached Fort Thorn on August 7th. 
with the third contingent. A parade was held in Las Cruces 
shortly afterwards. The Californians totaled fourteen hun- 
dred men, including teamsters and civilian employees. There 
were more but they were with Col. West in Arizona. After 
a trip to Franklin, Carleton rode to the Valverde battlefield 
and to Fort Craig where he visited the graves of the fallen. 
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Pushing on to Santa Fe he stopped at the Spruce Baird 
Ranch where he learned that the lawyer had fled to Texas 
to raise the Fourth Arizona Brigade in another attempt to 
take New Mexico for the Confederacy. The plan never 
materialized but called for constant vigilance. For this rea- 
son Carleton placed particular emphasis on Fort Craig. The 
The New Mexico legislature asked for fifty volunteers from 
each county to garrison Fort Craig and asked for contribu- 
tions in cash in order to keep the post in supplies. It also 
called for volunteer labor, subsistence, teams and teamsters. 
Volunteer labor was not to exceed fifteen days. If Baird, 
Jackson, Hart, Crosby or anyone else made an attempt on 
Fort Craig it would be ready. 

Since Kit Carson was transferred from Fort Craig to 
Fort Stanton, Col. Eyre was given command of the post. But 
not for long. He, too, was transferred and Captain Archer 
was the new commander. One of his first assignments was 
to track down a band of about two hundred Navajos who 
had attacked a wagon train on the Joranda. General Carle- 
ton came from Santa Fe to spend the New Year with his 
Californians at Fort Craig. On the following day he wrote 
to Adjutant General Lorenzo Thomas in Washington: “I 
am strengthening the defenses of this post by fatigue parties 
and with the help of the citizens, so that should it ever be 
invested by the Rebels, I trust I will be able to hold it and 
its magazines of supplies. Tomorrow I leave for the Mesilla 
Valley, and for the northwestern portion of Texas. Unless 
I hear beyond a doubt that Baylor’s forces are coming, I 
shall organize and send into the country around the head- 
waters of the Gila, an expedition to punish for their fre- 
quent and recent murders and depredations the band of 
Apaches which infest that region. The Pinos Altos gold 
mines can then be worked with security. From all I can 
learn, that is one of the richest amiferous countries in the 
world—one whose development will tend greatly to the 
prosperity of this Territory. Should I be so successful as to 
whip those Indians, I purpose at once to establish a military 
post near the Pinos Altos mines, not only to furnish pro- 
tection for the miners already working there, but to have 
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a moral effect in preventing the Indians from further de- 
predations. A military road should be opened from Socorro, 
or Fort Craig, to go through by the copper mines to intercept 
the road leading from Mesilla to Tucson at Ojo de la Baca 
(i.e. Cow Spring). This would shorten the distance from 
Santa Fe at least onehund red miles; would avoid the Jor- 
nada del Muerto, and in a strategical point of view would 
render western Arizona less isolated and less in danger of 
being cut off by an enemy occupying the Mesilla Valley; 
besides, it would make the Pinos Altos gold region more 
accessible from the settled portion of New Mexico. You may 
rely upon it, the attention of the government may be worth- 
ily drawn to the worthiness of this road.” 

General Carleton was faced with a problem. As soon 
as their term of enlistment was up most Californians hoped 
to join the Union Army elsewhere. He had an ace card up 
his sleeve. Gold. Most of these men had been in California 
because of gold. He would keep them in New Mexico if he 
proved to them that there was gold to be found in their back 
yard, so to speak. He granted them permission to use their 
furloughs, days off, when they acted as guides and escorts 
for trains, any time they could leave the post without en- 
dangering it, when they were on scouts for stolen horses, 
sheep, Indian marauders, to keep their eyes peeled. Gold 
was where you found it. This quest for gold was to keep 
many in New Mexico after the war. Elizabethtown, Prairie- 
ville, Virginia City (on the Maxell Land Grant), Moreno, 
Willow Creek, Mogollon, are but a few of the strikes as a 
result of the interest awakened by Carleton. The Surveyor- 
General of New Mexico, John A. Clark, spent some time at 
Fort Craig and explained to the officers and men that Pinos 
Altos and other near by regions were possible gold deposits. 
Carleton wanted him to inspect the Pinos Altos fields so 
that the California Column could have a concrete idea of the 
advantages in store for them if they held on. Col. Rigg, who 
now succeeded Archer as commander, told the men he 
thought the idea sound. Carleton sent this letter to Clark at 
Fort Craig, June 26, 1863: 

“I have written a letter to Captain Walker, which goes 
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down to Fort Craig, to your care. It is hoped and expected 
that he will come with you as guide on Whipple’s route, via 
Zuni. Since you left (Santa Fe) I have seen a gentleman 
named Groom, who last fall came from the new gold dig- 
gings on the Colorado River, ascending Williams Fork to 
the San Francisco Mountains, and thence in by Zuni to Fort 
Wingate and Albuquerque. He is very anxious to return to 
the new gold fields, having always entertained the purpose 
of doing so as scon as he was able. I have told him to go 
to Fort Craig and consult with yourself, Col. Rigg, and Cap- 
tain Pishon on the subject of your journey. He is firmly 
of the opinion that he can guide the party to the point in- 
dicated in Judge (Kirby) Benedict’s letter as the one where 
most gold was found—by the route from Zuni. If this can 
be done, a great distance will be saved, much very hot 
weather on the desert avoided, and, better than all, much 
time gained. The subject is left wholly to your decision. In 
case you determine to go from Fort Craig via Zuni, on 
Whipple’s route Captain McFerran and myself have come 
to the conclusion that with three good wagons and teams 
you can take flour, bacon, sugar, coffee, salt, etc. enough 
for the party for seventy odd days, and travel light. You 
should take some pack saddles complete with ropes, want- 
ies, ete. . . Great care and forecast must be exercised to 
have everything which will be indespensably necessary, 
and not an ounce more. In case you conclude to go by the 
Zuni route, then Mr. Groom can be employed by Col. Rigg 
as a guide. From Fort Craig to Zuni there is a wagon road 
over which troops have traveled, and Captain McFerran 
says there are men living at Socorro, and in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Craig, who know this route. One of them, Col. 
Rigg, can employ to pilot you out on the Whipple route 
whenever it may be necessary to strike it, whether at or 
this side of Zuni. This guide can go through with you. Once 
on the Whipple route, then Mr. Groom’s knowledge will be 
available. In case no such guide can be found for the country 
between Fort Craig and the Whipple route, your party can 
come up the river to Los Lunas and go out on the road via 
Fort Wingate. In this event you need to take from Fort 
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Craig only rations enough to last to Wingate, and there lay 
in the supply for the remainder of the journey. This will 
save your stock for the rest of the work. 

“All these remarks have been made having in view the 
decision to go via Zuni. In case you go by the Fort West 
route, as originally suggested, Mr. Groom, being an old 
experienced packer, can be employed in that capacity. You 
will find him a very gentlemanly and intelligent man. He 
has had misfortunes and is entirely destitute, but from what 
I have seen of him, he seems to be worthy of consideration, 
kindness, confidence, and help. He is known to Col. Rigg. Be 
careful of Indians. Graze your stock under guard always, 
the guards having rifles in their hands at alltimes. . .” 

Thus it was that Colonel Rigg, the soldiers of Fort Craig 
went off to the gold fields. As a result of the trip another 
post was established at Pinos Altos. If there was any gold 
it was not for Col. Rigg. All that happened to him was the 
experience of the trip. 
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Chapter Four 
THE INDIAN CAMPAIGNS 


Carleton pleaded with the War Department to send 
additional troops from Missouri and Wisconsin. He also 
wrote to General Wright for more men from California. He 
retained a number of men from Colorado and received the 
support of a few companies from Missouri. He also had the 
New Mexico Volunteers. Lorenzo Thomas thought that these 
coupled with the California Column were ample to take 
care of the Indians. He reminded Carleton that there was a 
civil war in progress and soldiers were needed on other 
fronts. Besides, he had not pressed Carleton for the Regulars 
as he had done Canby. These latter had sufficient training 
to help round out a military program for New Mexico. With 
a number of regulars stationed in each post the inexper- 
ienced volunteer could learn from his the rules and regula- 
tions of army life. Actually the New Mexicans had years of 
fighting Indians so there was little to teach them. The 
Regulars as well as the Californians were disgruntled. They 
were not interested in the Indian problems of New Mexico. 
They wanted action in the Civil War. To better police New 
Mexico Carleton had a string of forts built in order to save 
horses and men. The more he built the more violent the 
reaction on the part of the Indians. Carleton’s answer to 
this was the reservation system and the death of every 
warrior found with a weapon in his hands. Colonel Rigg was 
ordered to Ojo del Cibolo (Buffalo Spring) and told to kill 
every Apache and Navajo man resisting removal to Bosque 
Redondo. Rigg was to make camp there for a month to prove 
to the Indians that Carleton meant business. “A cautious, 
wary commander,” Carleton told Rigg, “hiding his men, and 
moving about at night, might kill a good many Indians at 
that point.” He also cautioned Brig. General Joseph West 
at Hart’s Mill to co-operate with Major McCleave in keeping 
after the Indians until they consented to live on a reserva- 
tion. 

“The commander of Fort Craig,” Carleton informed 
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West, “will send Company K, Ist. Cal. Vols, to the points 
mentioned by Major McCleave, and this company will be 
instructed to proceed with great caution, without notice of 
trumpets cr drums, or loud talking, or firing of guns, except 
in battle; to march silently, mostly at night, to kill every 
Indian man they can find; to be gone thirty days; to have 
pack mule transportation where wagons cannot go; to re- 
member that California troops can always find and whip 
Indians; to excel in this peepert all other California In- 
dians.” 

Captain Shoemaker at Fort Union was instructed to 
send twenty sets complete of McClellan horse equipments. 
He was also to send three hundred head of cattle to Fort 
Craig to be distributed among the posts of the Mesilla Val- 
ley-Arizona area. Rigg was to see that trustworthy, picked 
men guarded the herd. He was to abandon Fort Craig rather 
than lose the animals to the Indians. Pinos Altos was con- 
stantly on his mind. There was gold to be had for the taking. 
The Union Army needed money badly. The was was costing 
the government over a million dollars a day. Cleared of 
Indians, Pinos Altos could be of immense value to Washing- 
ton. Carleton penned another letter to Rigg: 

“You will send eleven recruits of the lst N.M. Vols, 
whom you report as just arrived at your post, to Los Pinos 
by the first practical opportunity—say by the first wagon 
train that comes up after the receipt of this communication. 
You will forward to the same point all recruits for that 
regiment received from below as soon as practical after 
their arrival at Fort Craig. They are much needed in the 
Navajo country. Keep these quarters advised of when you 
send such recruits, and transmit a list of their names. . 

It is sincerely hoped and expected, that you will be able to 
arrange scme plan by which the predatory hands of Indians 
infesting your district may be destroyed. This is a subject 
that not only demands your attention, but your action. The 
troops must be kept after the Indians, not in big bodies, with 
military noises and smokes, and the gleam of arms by day, 
and fires, and talks, and comfortable sleeps by night, but 
in small parties moving stealthily to their haunts and lying 
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patiently in wait for them; or by following their tracks day 
after day with a fixedness of purpose that never gives up. 
In this way as large a command as that at Fort Craig ought 
not to be run over or hooted at by a few naked Indians 
armed with bows and arrows. Some flour, bacon, a little 
coffee, and sugar, thrown on a pack mule, with the men 
carrying, say, two or three days rations in their haversacks, 
and it ill surprise the country what a few resolute men can 
do. If a nunter goes after deer, he tries all sorts of wiles to 
get within gunshot of it. An Indian is a more watchful and 
more wary animal than a deer. He must be hunted with 
skill; he cannot be blundered upon; nor will he allow his 
pursurers to come upon him when he knows it, unless he is 
the stronger. I have made these few remarks because I 
desire you to impress upon your officers and men the utter 
folly of gcing after Indians unless these rules are observed. 
I once, in this country, with some good trackers under Kit 
Carson, followed a trail of Apaches for over a fortnight. I 
caught them. Others can do as well.” 

Clark returned from the gold fields with some ore 
specimens. His finds convinced Carleton more than ever that 
a post must be established there. The largest lump of gold 
he sent to Abraham Lincoln, in care of Hon. Salmon P. 
Chase so that the President could see that Providence was 
blessing the Union cause. He hinted that there was lots of 
gold if sorely needed cavalry troops were speeded to New 
Mexico. These could help open new roads when not other- 
wise occupied. Chase felt that it took more than the gold 
of Pinos Altos to save the Union. Captain “Ever Ready” 
Henry A. Green found Indians at Buffalo Spring and re- 
captured some stock. Don Pedro Garcia, who was with the 
troops, said they were his. Green refused to turn them over 
to him and brought them in to Fort Craig. Garcia com- 
plained to Rigg who turned the matter over to Carleton who 
threw it back in the lap of Rigg. Green, called by Carleton 
“The Indefatigable,” “Ever Ready Green” was given the 
command of Fort McRae. 

The railroad had not as yet arrived although gold dis- 
coveries spurred talk in San Francisco, Denver and Wash- 
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ington. Travel in this sector of New Mexico was by way of 
the Butterfield Trail. The stage left Fort Craig, opposite 
Valverde, on the west side of the Rio Grande, followed the 
river down to Paraje, continued on io Fort McRae (now 
enbombed by Elephant Butte Dam) over to Engle, the Ale- 
man Ranch of Rocks, Fort Selden, then veered toward the 
Rio Grande, then west to Mason Tanks, Massacre Mountain 
in to Fort Cummings. The Apaches knew every inch of the 
route by heart. This was not the main trail but served the 
settlers in the valley. Later when the little community of 
Fort Craig—population 350—re-placed the post, the stages 
ran daily between the village and San Marcial. Fare was a 
dollar per person. During these days Captain Jack Crawford 
was postmaster. He also ran a general store, sold miners 
supplies, cattle and horses. C. C. Turner was the black- 
smith; Dr. E. C. Whitney was the town doctor; J. C. Whitney 
had a horse ranch. The community never grew any bigger 
and soon became a ghost town. During these years Amos 
S. Garrison and Charles S. Hinchey were the post sutlers. 
They later dissolved partnership and the store was taken 
over by others. To facilitate Carleton’s task of ridding New 
Mexico of marauding Indians the governor called upon var- 
ious towns to enlist new militia companes. He was parti- 
cularly anxious about Socorro and the region to the south 
because the Indians had been more troublesome here than 
in most areas. On July 4th, 1863, when most of the men at 
Fort Craig were out on a scout, those left to guard the post 
did some pretty strong drinking to celebrate Independence 
Day. The Indians were aware of this and attacked the post. 
Fortunately the yells of the attackers brought them to their 
senses enough to beat off the attack. No doubt the internal 
fortitude helped give them a reckless daring that not only 
surprised the Indians but scared them off. Enlisting new 
recruits for the militia continued and the SANTA FE NEW 
MEXICAN was happy to report (December 5, 1863): 

“We have a communication from Fort Craig, but so late 
we are unable to publish it in full this week. It details the 
proceedings of a public meeting held at Paraje, on the 7th 
of November to respond to the governor’s call for the organi- 
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zation of a militia. The resolution adopted, and speeches 
made, were earnest and patriotic. The people in that section 
cannot be too strongly recommended for their public zeal 
and determination. Indeed they have many motives for 
action. The country of Socorro has suffered in many ways. 
The invasion, the famine, and the Indians, have dealt heav- 
ily and hard with the people. We are glad their spirit is still 
unbroken. At the meeting referred to they formed a com- 
pany and elected the Hon. Celso Cuellary y Medina captain. 
He is a man of fine talents and requirements. Colonel Stap- 
leton made a speech to the people which was warmly ap- 
plauded. He is married to a daughter of Don Pedro Baca and 
thoroughly identified with the safety and progress of the 
country. Weare assured that a complete organization has 
taken place in Socorro county since the proclamation of the 
governor.” . 

There was little time for Christmas that year. Drilling, 
loading supply trains, learning army regulations and reading 
all for the winter campaign against the Indians left small 
thought for Yuletide rejoicing. Fort Craig had been selected 
as the central depot for the militia; it was also headquarters 
for Socorro County. “El Senor Medina” wrote the news- 
paper correspondent from Fort Craig, January 31, 1864, “‘is 
now out with one hundred men. The troops at Fort Craig are 
all in the field, reserving only enough to protect the gov- 
ernment property, and having only one night out of seven 
in bed. he co-operation of the citizens with the troops will 
soon clear this district of all bands of Indians disposed to 
rob the people. The commanding officer of the district 
crossed here today on the ice with his escort of ten men and 
transportation. He has his pickets so well arranged that 
although stock can be crossed at any point, Indians cannot 
escape. In my opinion the district commander has so well 
arranged and disposed his troops that but few Indians can 
cross the river with stock. 

“General Stanislaus Montoya is actively engaged in per- 
fecting the organization of the militia. Colonel Stapleton 
is energetically at work and the result will be that these 
robbers will be taught a lesson before the California troops 
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leave this district, that will keep them at a distance for at 
least a year. Captain Candelario Garcia has organized a 
company of militia at this point (Socorro), who are ready 
and willing to take the trail of the Indians that may cross 
the river within this district. Others have organized com- 
panies—Captain Trujillo has also organized a company at 
San Antonio (south of Socorro); Captain Luis Vigil at Lemi- 
tar; Captain Celso M. Cuellar at Paraje; Captain C. Tafoya 
at Polvadera . i 

General Estanislado Montoya was to serve Fort Craig in 
many capacities to the end of his life. As commander of the 
militia he made his headquarters at the post and later had 
the mercantile store and sutler’s store. His parents, Jose 
Montoya and Juana Maria Baca, were natives of Belen. 
They moved to Socorro in 1816 where Estanislado was born 
on December 9, 1819. He attended the school kept by the 
padre at the parroquia, and on May 3, 1840, married Fran- 
cisquita Garcia, also of Socorro. They had four boys and 
four girls. Two of the boys died in infancy. In 1847, he 
settled in the community some twelve miles south, built 
near the site of the old mission of San Antonio de Senecu. 
Surprisingly enough, despite Indians, this section was dot- 
ted with little villages—San Antonio Abajo, San Antonio 
Arriba, San Pedro, Bosque, Luis Lopez, San Antonito. Later 
came Riverside, Rosedale, Carthage and others. Montoya 
gathered recruits from all the villages then in existence. 
Governor Connelly thanked him by giving him the rank of 
Brig. Gen. of the militia. His big moment came in 1864 when 
he led companies from Socorro and Valencia counties into 
the Mogollon Mountains to track down the Navajos. In the 
battle that followed his men killed twenty warriors, cap- 
tured fifty squaws and took a vast amount of sheep and 
horses. The captives were taken to Bosque Redondo by way 
of Fort Craig and Fort Stanton. During this some year he 
discovered coal on his ranch at San Pedro, and worked a 
coal mine there in order to supply fuel for Fort Craig. 
Henceforth, coal was used exclusively at the post. These 
activities were not lost on others who came in after the war 
to open new fields. The railroad sent a spur line from San 
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Antonio to San Pedro. The Hiltons were to owe most of their 
success as hotel men to these coal fields and the miners of 
Carthage. 

Montoya was militia commander at Fort Craig for the 
duration. He was also interim commander of the post from 
1872 to 1877 when few troops were stationed there and 
when the regular commanders were off on other assign- 
ments. He was elected Probate Judge of Socorro county in 
1877. His son, Desiderio, succeeded him in this office. Mon- 
toya was convinced that he had a legal right to the Socorro 
Grant, and his last years were spent fighting for possession. 
He gave much of his time improving stock and elevating 
the standard of living for the people of the country. He died 
on August 8, 1884. One may still see his tombstone within 
the parish church at Socorro. This church also has the re- 
mains of Governor Manuel Armijo. 

“We learn that Militia General Montoya and Colonel 
Stapleton, with some citizens under the command of an 
officer of the U.S. forces at Fort Craig, and some soldiers 
of that post, have had a very successful expedition against 
the Indians who have come into the settlements and robbed 
the people of their property. Twenty Indians were killed 
while the party was out. Among the killed was the chief 
Delgadito. This is a very good service. Every Indian who is 
killed is so much gained in favor of the prosperity, progress, 
peace, safety and religion of the civilizen man of New Mex- 
ico. (S.F.N.M., Feb. 27, 1864). 

Lt. Thomas T. Young, of the 5th Inf. Cal. Vols., left 
Fort Craig on January 26th, with one sergeant, eleven pri- 
vates and a guide to make the customry search for Indians. 
Two days later he was surrounded by sixty Navajos. The 
battle lasted several hours. Young was the first to be wound- 
ed. Then followed Sgt. Thomas Richards, Privates Harvey 
McConkey, Thomas Clark and Louis Mann. These belonged 
to Company D, Ist Cav. Cal. Vols. After dark they gave the 
Indians the slip and made their way back to Fort Craig. It 
was then that Montoya and his men went after the Navajos. 
Since Carleton favored the California Column he rarely 
mentioned Montoya in his official reports. Or perhaps he 
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felt it the duty of the governor to commend the general 
since he was not of the regular army. The report of the 
death of Delgadito must be questioned for an Indian answer- 
ing that name waiting deportation from Fort Canby to 
Bosque Redondo shortly afterwards. However two chiefs 
answered this name—one was known as El Major or El 
Grande and the other as El Chiquito. If Montoya’s men did 
kill a Navajo chief it must have been El Major. 

The work of chasing Indians continued unabated. Cap- 
tain Wm. Ayers, twenty men'of his company; Captain W. H. 
Lent, thirty men of his company; Lt. L. F. Sanburn and 
fifty men of Company H, Ist Cav. Cal. Vols.; seven packers 
and herders, with Interpreters Felipe Gonzolez and Antonio 
Santillanes as guides, left Fort Craig for the Sierra Blanca 
Mountains because Santillanes convinced the commander 
of the post that the Apaches would be found on the south 
side of that range. The men traveled by way of the Colorado 
River, on the north side for a distance of one hundred and 
sixty-eight miles. They passed Bear Spring, La Carrisa, La 
Monica, Sierra de Luna, La Cienega, Ojo del Gallo, Rio 
Juan Apache, Ojo de Nogae, Rio Seco without seeing an 
Indian. Several other expeditions proved just as fruitless. 
On January 8th, George Coller, wagon and forage master 
at Fort Craig, with ten infantry and several civilians, went 
on a scout after Indians. He succeeded in recovering a cap- 
tive named Vicente Urban who had been taken by Indians 
in a raid on the village of Pecos near Santa Fe. He also 
recovered a rifle and fifty-eight goats. Several days later he 
came upon another party of Apaches, killed one, captured 
one squaw and one child. Two of his men were wounded. 
One, Jose Garcia, died the following day. Later that after- 
noon two more women, several horses and one mule were 
recovered from the Indians. 

Colonel Oscar M. Brown receiving orders at Fort Good- 
win on July 20, 1864, to take over the command at Fort 
Craig. He did not arrive at his new post until August 27th. 
Early in the fall he received orders to send one hundred 
men under Lt. Col. Bennett on a scout after Indians. Anx- 
ious to lead the expedition himself he wrote to Adj. Ben 
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Butler in Santa Fe: “I have already taken the necessary 
steps to put the expedition on foot at an early day, but I 
would most respectfully request the commanding general 
the privilege of leading this expedition in person, should I 
think it proper to do so. It is just an opportunity as I have 
long wished for, and as it promises some practical result, 
if properly managed, I would like much to have the oppor- 
tunity of finding out what may be my capacity for Indian 
fighting. If I can lead the expedition without manifest in- 
jury to the service I would like very much to do so.” The 
permission was granted and on October Ist., Col Brown way 
on his way. He had little success but did leave a good report 
which is interesting for it gives an insight as to the diffi- 
culties encountered during a scout after elusive Apaches. 
His report is given in full: 

“I left Fort Craig on October 1, 1864, for the Sierra 
Blanca Mountains and Apache country, with Captain W. 
Ayers, Ist. N. M. Inf. and 20 men; Captain Wm. H. Lent, 
etc., as above. There is no further entry for eleven days. 

“Oct. 12—Having sent out spies the night before, to 
make a thorough reconnissance during the night, I instruct- 
ed them to send me word of any signs of Indians. If they 
discovered nothing they were to remain in the vicinity 
until the command arrived. No signs whatever were dis- 
covered of any Indians having lived in this section for a 
long time. It rained all the forenoon. 

“Oct. 183—During the forenoon had the missing shoes 
of horses and mules replaced; also three days rations cooked, 
and marched at 3 p.m. for the base of the Sierra Blanca. 
The ascent from the bottom of the canyon to the top of the 
mesa was almost impracticable and was only accomplished 
after a great deal of hard labor and the fall of one or two 
pack mules, without however, any serious damage. From 
this point I proceeded in advance with twenty-five mounted 
men, quietly and cautiously, and about 9 p.m. camped in a 
deep rocky canon, well hidden from observation. About 11 
p.m. the remainder of the command came up. 

“Oct. 14—Before breaking up camp found that one of 
the horses belonging to Capt. Ayer’s mounted men had 
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broken his leg during the night by getting in among the 
rocks causing it to be killed. I proceeded on cautiously, 
reaching the spring called Agua de Juan Panila (Padilla?) 
about one and a half miles distant, and after watering stock 
and filling canteens, commenced the ascent of the Sierra 
Blanca, throwing spies and skirmishers considerably in 
advance. The ascent, although very steep, was fortunately 
not rocky, and the mountain side being covered with tall 
sugar-pine timber, an enemy could not observe my ap- 
proach. Arriving at the summit a magnificinet spectacle 
presented itself to view, as instead of a rocky apex or ridge 
the top proved to be a level mesa, extending far to the 
south, east and west, covered with nutritious grasses and 
sugar-pine, fir and poplar trees, the former two of dimen- 
tions truly grand. Traveling about four miles, passed a rapid 
running rivulet, one of the tributaries of the Little Colorado. 
Seven miles farther arrived at the Rio Tascosa, a small 
mountain brook, taking its rise on this mest, and running 
down the south side into the Rio de la Cruz. Camped for the 
night here. It was very cold, with a heavy frost during the 
night. 

Oct. 15—Leaving the Tascosa at sunrise, proceeded 
over the mesa and same character of country to another 
mountain stream called the Rio Rioso, about nine miles 
distant, and camped to await the clearing of the weather. 
Rain had been falling all morning and the trail was very 
heavy. The shoes of the infantry were worn out, and many 
had their feet tied up in rags. At 1 p.m. the rain continuing 
to fall, I saddled up and continued to march, sending spies 
and guides five or six miles in advance. About 4 p.m. com- 
menced the descent from the Sierra Blanca and about 5 p.m. 
arrived at a clear running mountain brook, a tributary of 
the Rio de Labor, which having no name I called Rio Mo- 
hado. 

Sun. Oct.—16Had two days rations cooked and at 1 p.m. 
started for the Rio de Labor, sixteen miles away, having 
sent out ai an early hour spies and guides with instructions 
to be exceedingly cautious and afford me timely informa- 
tion if any signs were discovered. About dark arrived at the 
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river, where I found one of the guides, who reported no 
fresh signs as yet, although the spies with one guide had in 
obedience to my instructions proceeded to examine farther. 
The remains of a corn field, cultivated during the summer, 
were found here; also an old rancheria, inhabited during the 
spring or early summer. Spies returned about 8 p.m. and 
reported no signs ahead. 

Mon. Oct. 17—Broke camp at daylight, and leaving the 
pack train with forty men under Lt. Lent, I proceeded 
quietly and cautiously along the trail which passes down 
the Rio de Labor. In a short time spies reported signs. ahead 
about three days old. Climbing to the top of the hill near 
the trail I examined the bottom thoroughly, as far as I 
could see, with an excellent glass, but could discover no 
signs whatever, neither smoke, cattle, nor huts. Proceeding 
cautiously with twenty-five men from Company H. Ist 
Cal. Cav., and spies two or three miles in advance, I trav- 
eled about eight miles farther, when the spies returned to 
me with a squaw captured by them on the trail. She was 
advancing along some trail they were following, and con- 
cealing themselves until she approached, they took her 
prisoner. This captive altogether prevented the attack on 
the rancheria, being deterred until daylight the next morn- 
ing, as her non-return at night would alarm the Indians 
and put them on their guard. Directing Captain Ayers to 
take his detachment of twenty men and throwing them out 
as skirmishers to proceed cautiously down the creek to the 
left, so as to avoid being seen, if possible, and sending Lt. 
Samburn with a detachment of cavalry (dismounted) up a 
ravine to the right with similar instructions, I yet had some 
hopes of surprising them, although a board and level track 
of land about two miles in width intervened between my 
position at the time and the opposite hills, where I expected 
to find the rancheria. Proceeding in person with fifteen 
men also to the right, but to the left of Lt. Sanburn, I pass- 
ed this open plain as cautiously as possible, and about 3 
P.M. met Lt. Sanburn returning, who reported no sign of 
a rancheria in that direction. Changing my course so as to 
Intercept Captain Ayers, I met that officer about 4:30 P.M. 
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and found that he had captured three other squaws while 
they were picking berries and grass seed near the creek, 
and had also found the rancheria and one small colt. There 
were evidently no Indians at the rancheria at that time, 
they having gone off early in the morning, the men in 
search of game, the women in search of grass seed. Through 
the medivm of the Interpreter I learned that there were 
only five men, five women, and three children at the ranch- 
ria. They had no food laid up for the winter, and subsisted 
entirely on grass seeds and what little game the men killed. 
The colt captured was to have been killed the next day. 
But for the extreme timidity (using no harsher term) of 
the guides I could undoubtedly have captured the whole 
party,as they had no notice whatever of my approach. I 
discovered subsequently that the guide took the spies but 
a short distance ahead of the command before representing 
to them that it was extremely dangerous to go any further. 
Had he been possessed of but a moderate share of physical 
courage, I could have easily discovered this rancheria dur- 
ing the night, and captured every soul at daybreak in the 
morning. This was the more to be regretted by me, as I 
knew that the escaped Indians would at once give notice 
to the neighboring rancherias before I could possibly dis- 
cover them. The guide knew of but one trail traveled years 
before by traders. Trails ran in many directions but as I 
soon discovered, it was a futile effort to endeavor to find 
Indians by the first well-beaten trail that presented itself. 
Camping about one mile from the rancheria, and posting a 
few men in ambush around it after dark to capture or kill 
any Indian that might venture to return during the night, 
I used every effort to induce the captives to lead me to a 
neighboring rancheria, if any were there, threatening to 
hang one of them. They finally consented to show me in the 
morning, declaring their inability to find it in the night. 
The night was dark, the country over which I had to pass 
very rough, and knowing how easy it was to lose a trail 
that was scarcely perceptible in places during the daytime, 
I was, much against my wishes, compelled to wait for day- 
light. The stream running this bottom is clear and per- 
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manent, and to a white settler the situation would be most 
desirable, as the bottom is as well adopted to farming as 
the upland to grazing, which is truly excellent. This stream 
(Rio de Labor) runs into the prieto about fifteen miles be- 
low this point. A very prominent and isolated mountain to 
the north side of this creek and near the rancheria, conical 
in shape, I called Sugar Loaf Mountain. 

Tues. Oct. 18 — Leaving Camp at daylight, having 
previously and while it was yet dark, detailed our non- 
commissioned officer and ten men to relieve the men post- 
ed around the rancheria during the night, and instructing 
them to remain in concealment two or three hours after my 
departure, I crossed the creek and commenced the ascent 
of the mountain, which was rough and rugged in the ex- 
treme, over an Indian trail which could be plainly seen in 
daylight, but could not have been seen by night. It com- 
menced raining before arriving at the summit, and before 
preceeding many miles the traveling became very heavy. 
Pressing on, however, with the squaw as guide, I came in 
sight, about fifteen miles distant, of a creek called by them 
Rio Ancho. Leaving the train under Captain Ayers to come 
on leisurely, I ordered Captain Lent with fifteen men of his 
company to proceed cautiously down a revine to the right 
and approached the supposed locality from the opposite 
side. Lt. Samburn, with ten of his men, dismounted, I sent 
in the opposite direction with similar instructions. Allow- 
ing sufficient time for these officers to make the necessary 
detour, I proceeded in the direction indicated by the squaw 
and after several hours spent in efforts to approach the 
rancheria undiscovered, Captain Lent finally came upon it, 
but found it deserted, and upon examination it was evident 
that the Indians had left during the preceding night. There 
were thirteen huts here of a more permanent character than 
those usually seen. There were horss and mule tracks going 
two and three together in every direction but the falling 
rain nearly obliterated them, rendering it impossible to 
pursue, besides the country thereabouts was so completely 
covered with rocks and granite boulders that it would be 
difficult to follow a trail at any time. One of the men found 
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an old rifle here covered with straw. Had the guide been 
familiar with the country, on what may be termed the side 
trails, I should have been able to discover the rancheria in 
time to kill or capture every Indian as it was so located as 
to be of easy approach. Returning up the creek (i. e. Rio 
Ancho) where I had directed the train to be halted and un- 
packed, I camped for the night, rain continuing to fall. The 
nearest point of the Prieto was distant fourteen miles. The 
river takes its rise in the Sierra Blanca about twenty-five 
miles east of this point, and running nearly south, a short 
distance, unites with another branch coming out of a spur 
of the Sierra Blanca. The first of these forks is called by 
the Indians the Prieto Delgado. After forming the junction, 
the river turns first to the west, then to the northwest, and 
forms the main fork of the Salinas river, and not the South 
Fork of the San Carlos, as has been erroneously stated. It 
is clear, bold, rapid, a running stream three times the size 
of the San Carlos ;and although it only averages about three 
feet in depth at this time, there are indications that the 
volume of water flowing through it at times is very great. 
At 6 P.M. I ordered Captain Ayers with twenty-five men 
to proceed to the Prieto Delgado, and reaching it before 
' day, to send out his spies in every direction and endeavor 
if possible, before daylight, to find the rancheria which 
the captives promised to show in that locality. Although 
the trail was very muddy, rock, and the night very dark, 
and after being lost for several hours, he finally succeeded 
in reaching the river, but could neither hear nor see any 
signs of Indians or rancherias. It was not only impossible 
for him to cross the river, but he could not even approach 
it very near. From this point to its junction with the Sal- 
inas, I am informed that there are but two crossings, both 
of which I saw, and one of them almost impracticable. The 
river throughout its whole length flows through the deep- 
est and most rocky canon I ever saw. The sides of the canon 
are nearly perpendicular, and in some places nearly one 
thousand feet high. No Indian can live on this river. All 
that are in this section of the country must necessarily live 
away from the river in the ravines or near the springs. 
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Wed. Oct. 19 — Broke camp at daylight and marched 
in a westerly direction, intending to strike the river at the 
nearest point from which Lt. Samburn had been ordered 
to commence his scout the preceding night down the river, 
and to which Captain Ayers had been ordered to return by 
way of the river. Supposing it to be like most rivers, and 
that access to it or down it would not be impracticable, I 
had hoped to surprise them while on the move from one 
point to another, and that if any escaped from Captain 
Ayers they would be intercepted by Lt. Samburn or my- 
self. On approaching within two or three miles of the river 
I found it to be impassable — the worst I ever saw. The 
infantry could proceed more rapidly than the cavalry, and 
I ordered all the latter dismounted, to proceed on foot. At 
last I reached the river, or, more properly speaking, the 
river canon, the river itself being at least five hundred feet 
beneath the bluff on which I stood. At once I was satisfied 
on the impossibility of my orders to Captain Ayers and Lt. 
Samburn being executed. No troops could travel along the 
river, either up or down; nor could I discover any traces 
of Lt. Samburn. He had evidently gone far beyond the point 
at which I had desired him to strike the river. As he had 
only had rations for twenty-four hours and Captain Ayers 
for forty-eight hours, I could not proceed and leave them 
to follow my trail. I therefore determined to return to my 
camp of the day before and await their arrival, at the same 
time sending out scouts over the mountains to notify the 
officers of my movements. Returning, therefore, and throw- 
ing out scouts in different directions, I soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing Lt. Samburn approach, and about a half 
hour afterward Captain Ayers came in and reported that 
no sign whatsover had been discovered by him, and that, 
although he had traveled about eighteen miles in sight of 
the river, he had been unable to water his horses, there 
being no practicable descent. Lt. Samburn had no horses 
with him and descended the river far below the point in- 
tended, the guide having lost himself during the night, so 
that at daylight he did not know where he was, whether 
below or above the point to which he as ordered. Neither 
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did he discover any signs of Indians. Rained nearly all 
night. 

Thurs. Oct. 20 — Resting men and animals. At 1 P.M. 
started for the crossing of the Prieto. Traveled without 
trail, but in the supposed direction, the guide having mis- 
calculated the distance, and after having traveled until 
5 P.M. over the roughest mountains in the whole country, 
I left the guide look for a practicable descent, and chang- 
ing my course to the north at right angles to the river, I 
soon came to an open mesa covered with good grass, a small 
creek of water, and an old rancheria. Camped for the 
night, and ordered five days rations to be cooked. Heavy 
frost and very cold tonight. 

Fri. Oct. 21 — Marched at 6 a.m., having previously 
sent out guides to look for the trail or any trail as the trav- 
eling of the day before, if repeated, would break down all 
the animals. Found the trail about one and a half miles 
distant, and following it up about eight miles, commenced 
the descent of the river. After a toilsome effort of one hour, 
the command reached the rived. Leaving Captain Ayers 
and Lt. Samburn with fifty men to camp for the night and 
follow the next day, I proceeded with Captain Lent and 
the remainder of the detachment (cav. and inf.) with five 
days cooked rations to the Water Holes, fifteen miles dis- 
tant, where I arrived about sunset. Spies returned and 
reported signs, having discovered the trail of three In- 
dians having a burro with them. They had been gather- 
ing the prickly pear fruit, and were proceeding leisurely 
in a northwesterly direction. 

Sat. Oct. 22 — Sent out spies to the east, west and 
south, with instructions to follow up any fresh trail dis- 
covered the evening before. About sunset the various 
scouts returned without having discovered anything. The 
trail to the northwest was followed about eight miles, and 
led in the direction of two streams called the Little Rivers 
or Riollitos, where the guides represented I would be very 
likely to find Indians. Captain Ayers having arrived with 
the balance of the command, I determined to proceed at 
an early hour in the morning and approaching as near as 
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practicable to find the exact location of the rancheria and 
surround it during the next night. 

Sun. Oct. 23 — Commenced raining very hard about 
12 P.M. Everything wet and mud deep. Marching at 4:30 
A.M. Raining hard. Really pouring down. At daylight 
found trail of Indians and burro obliterated. Traveling ex- 
cessively heavy. Shoes of infantry dropping to pieces. The 
cavalrymen all compelled to walk. After going about ten 
miles found where Indians had rested and eaten ‘tanitos.’ 
No trail, however, could be followed from this point. Pro- 
ceeding cautiously toward the deep canyon, where I ex- 
pected to find the rancheria, I discovered that the Indians 
had lived here for several months. They had made their 
mescal and probably had passed most of the summer here 
but no recent traces could be found. This creek and also 
another about four miles distant to the north, both of which 
uniting about ten miles to the southwest formed the east 
fork of the San Carlos, are evidently favorite summer re- 
sorts for the Indians as the mescal and prickly pear fruit 
seems to be quite abundant here. Proceeding on this latter 
fork, and sending scouting parties in every direction to look 
for signs, I camped in the canyon to await the result. No 
discovery made, and rain continuing to fall, passed a dis- 
agreeable night. Having but five days short rations left, 
and the distance to Fort Goodwin by the trail requiring 
at least that time to travel it, the men being nearly bare- 
footed, and the horses and mules being nearly worn out, 
from the effects of exposure in the cold rains and heavy 
frost, I determined to commence the march early in the 
morning, or as soon as the weather would permit, for that 
post by way of the San Carlos, Camp Rigg, and the Gila 
River. I came to this conclusion with extreme reluctance, 
as I had no doubt of the existence of a rancheria within 
twenty or twenty-five miles, although I could not tell as yet 
in what direction. But as I felt satisfied that the Indians 
must be aware of the presence of troops in the country, 
and as the heavy and constant rains had obliterated all 
trails, so that to find them would be a matter of mere 
chance, I was forced to the conclusion to march at once 
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for Fort Goodwin, and the men who had been walking 
barefooted day and night over rocks and through mud. 
and living on one tortilla a day, hailed the order with de- 
light, although I must do the mjustice to say they have 
borne the unssual hardships cheerfully and without a mur- 
mur, joining in the the laugh of their comrades, excited by 
the ludricrous appearance of their feet tied up in rags, and 
yet the certainty of a fight would have induced them to go 
unhesitatingly without eating as long as nature would 
permit. 

Mon. Oct. 24 — Mud three inches deep. Blankets, 
clothing and everything wet and heavy. Waited for it to 
clear up somewhat. About 11 A.M. commenced raining 
again and poured down for an hour when I struck camp 
and started for the San Carlos eighteen miles away. Mak- 
ing a wide detour to the north, I crossed one of the many 
deep canons which intersect this mesa, when, changing my 
course to the southwest, I traveled over the mesa (level 
and covered with grass) for about twelve miles, when I 
commenced descent into the San Carlos Valley over what 
appeared to have been the great Indian thoroughfare be- 
tween the upper and lower country for ages. The descent 
occupied two hours, and must have been at least two thou- 
sand feet in the perpendicular. Reached the South Fork 
of the San Carlos after dark and camped for the night. 

Tues. Oct. 25 — At daylight proceeded six miles far- 
ther to the San Carlos, and camped to give the animals 
good grazing which they failed to get for the second time 
enly on the trip. Leaving here at 1 P.M. I traveled down 
the San Carlos passing Camp Rigg, and arrived at the Gila 
about 5 P.M. Two old mules gave out today and I was 
compelled to kill them. 

Wed. Oct. 26 — Leaving the detachment command of 
Capt. Ayers and taking an escort, I proceeded to Fort Good- 
win. Well received by Major Smith, commanding officer, 
and Major Gorman and Surgeon Whitney. 

Thur. Oct. 27 — About 12 midnight my command ar- 
rived. I commenced re-fitting for return to Fort Craig by 
way of the Negrito, San Francisco and Azul rivers. 
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Friday. Oct. 27 — Ordered Captain Ayers with the 
command at 2 P.M. with instructions to proceed up the Gila 
until good grazing could be fund and camp for the night. 
One mule reported missing. I left two men from Captain 
Lent’s Company and two from the cavalry in the hospital. 

Oct. 29 — Leaving Fort Goodwin at early hour and 
uroceeding to my camp, I moved ten miles higher up the 
Gila and camped for the night. 

Sun. Oct. 30 — Another sick man. Returned to Fort 
Goodwin at a late hour. A private returned — one of three 
of Company H, Ist. Cal. Cav., who had taken the road to 
Fort Cummings by mistake. 

Oct. 31 — Sent parties out for the other two men who 
had not returned. Waited one more day. Saddles and blan- 
kets could not be found neither .They had deserted. Think- 
ing they had taken the Fort Cummings road, I sent Lt. 
Samburn out to look for them. 

Nov. 3 — Lt. Samburn did not return. Proceeded up 
the river to the mouth of the Bonita. Camped for the night. 

Fri. Nov. 4 — Crossed the river at an early hour (ford- 
ing very cold for the dismounted men) and ascending the 
mountain, marched along an exceedingly rough trail, over 
high hills and deep ravines, which told heavily on the 
stock, and for the first time on the scout was compelled to 
destroy a cavalry horse, which had failed entirely. It was a 
very weak and inferior horse, and I had expected to lose 
him in the earlier part of the expedition. Two old quarter- 
master horses used by the packers and herders also gave 
out, but were finally got into camp. The distance traveled 
was only twelve miles, yet it was of such a character as to 
be very fatiguing to men and animals camped at some 
waterholes about six miles from the Gila. Grazing good. 

Sat. Nov. 5 — Marched at daylight and traveled six miles 
in a northerly direction over a much better trail than that 
of yesterday, reaching the Rio Gila about two miles above 
the San Francisco. The guide not seeming to be certain as 
to the trail from this point but rather urging that I should 
travel higher up in the canon over the hill to the east side 
of the river before making for the San Francisco, I pitched 
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my camp and sent out spies and guides to the north, east 
and west to search for a trail. In about two hours they 
found a good trail leading to the north and nearly parallel 
with the San Francisco. 

Sun. Nov. 6 — Marched out at an early hour, and on 
reaching the top of the mountain, beheld the river San 
Francisco, from its mouth to the mouth of the canon, miles 
away, although it may be properly called a canon the whole 
distance. Traveling over a ridge running parallel to the 
river, I at last descended and struck the river and crossed 
to the west side, but was soon compelled to cross and re- 
cross many times again before I reached camp, at a point 
which I denominated Aztec Fort, in consequence of the 
fortifications erected on top of a bold and abrupt bluff com- 
manding the entrance to the canon, this being the second 
one I had encountered on the march, the other was on the 
Rio Ancno, to the north of the Prieto. Considerable skill 
and knowledge of the science of attack and defense was 
evinced in their construction. Centuries have elapsed since 
they were constructed, and unless thrown down by human 
hands they will stand for centuries to come. In crossing 
the river today an old, poor and broken down mule mired 
down, and not being able to get him out I ordered him 
killed. 

Mon. Nov. 7 — It commenced raining before morning 
and it rained all day. River rising. It is impossible to move. 

Tues. Nov. 8 — Rain continued to fall. Surrounding 
hills and mountains covered with snow. Very cold. Animals 
suffering very much. 

Wed. Nov. 9 — Rain ceased. I commenced a march 
up the river bottom, fording twice. Found it so swollen 
and rapid I was compelled to strike out over the mountains 
and endeavor if possible to make some progress by traveling 
parallel to the river. After a laborous and fatiguing march 
of only twelve miles, I was compelled to strike the river 
again and camped for the night in a small and well shel- 
tered flat covered with good grass. 

Thurs. Nov. 10 — As the river was yet too high to 
ford with safety, and traveling over the mountains entirely 
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out of the question, I was compelled to lie here all day. 
Found at this spot the remains of an old camp and consid- 
erable work done in gold digging. Some of my have re- 
ceived permission to open up one or two of the holes and 
got some good prospects of fine quality gold. I am of the 
opinion that the placer is very limited, however, and do 
not think it would pay. One of my guides, Felipe Gonzolez, 
informed me that Captain Shirland, with his company 
of Ist Cal. Cav., was here at one time, he (Gonzolez) being 
with him as guide. 

Fri. Nov. 11 — The river having fallen considerably, 
broke up camp at an early hour, and traveling ten miles 
higher up the river to a well sheltered and excellent spot 
for grazing, determined to leave the pack train and cavalry 
horses with a part of the command, and taking cooked ra- 
tions for several days to proceed on foot to the Sierra 
Blanca by way of the Rio Negrita and Rio Azul. In one 
of these localities I expected to find Indians if there were 
any in this section of the country. 

Sat., Nov. 12 — Sent Capt. Ayers with twenty-four 
men and five days rations (cooked), to the Negrita and Azul 
with instructions to scout along the river to its source, and 
endeavor if possible to find the Indians. He was also or- 
dered to return at the expiration of that time to the camp, 
which would on that day be moved to the junction of the 
Azul and San Francisco. Leaving Captain Lent in charge 
of the camp, I proceeded with twenty-five dismounted cav- 
alry — taking seven days cooked rations — to the mouth 
of the Azul, about seven miles distant, and following up 
that stream, camped for the night about fifteen miles from 
its junction with the San Francisco. The whole canon is 
very deep and narrow and the river has to be crossed al- 
most constantly. Weather and water very cold. Shoes of 
the men beginning to wear out. Found here indications of 
an old Indian camp, of a party of probably twenty or thirty 
strong, having with them a good number of animals. It was 
too old however, and too much rain had fallen upon the 
trail to permit its being followed. 

Sun. Nov. 13—Leaving camp before daylight I pro- 
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ceeded cautiously up the stream, crossing and re-crossing, 
expecting to find Indians or fresh signs certainly during 
the day. About 11 a.m. passed remains of an old rancheria, 
inhabited probably’ a year since. About 2 p.m. came upon 
the remains of another, apparently of the same age, also 
an old corral and some little fencing in a flat in the opening 
of the canon. Resting here about an hour, followed up the 
river, which had narrowed down very much, the water in 
many places rushing through a narrow gorge in the solid 
granite walls, cut by its action for ages. About 4 o’clock 
turned up the mountain to the right of the river, following 
an old Indian trail, arriving at the summit I found myself 
upon the southeastern extremity of the Sierra Blanca. Snow 
on all sides and the weather very cold. My course was now 
nearly east, and arriving at a clear running stream in the 
mesa about four miles from the river, camped for the night. 
I had almost forgotten to add that the remains of an old 
camp, either of troops or citizens, was observable on the 
river a few hundred yards above the point at which I 
turned off. Very cold this day. Snow on all sides and the 
weather very cold. 

Mon. Nov. 14—Marching as soon as it was light enough 
to see the trail, I traveled over the mesa, which was rolling 
and hilly, intersected by many deep canons. About 12 P.M. 
I overtook the spies and guides, who were awaiting me. 
The guide stated that if any Indians were in this section 
of the country at all they would be found about four miles 
distant at a place called Rancheria Vieja, and as the ap- 
proach appeared to be somewhat open, I sent forward the 
spies and guides with instructions to meet me at a desig- 
nated point and awaited until toward night before march- 
ing. At 4 P.M. I moved on. I proceeded about four miles 
and met two of the spies awaiting me with the information 
that no signs were discovered, and that the guide had gone 
on to the San Francisco with the other spies — about six 
miles distant. I therefore proceeded on and arrived at the 
river about 8:30 P.M. and camped for the night. 

Tues. Nov. 15 — At daylight I sent spies up and down 
the river; also to the mountains east of the river about three 
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miles distant. No signs were discovered except an old 
rancheria of eleven huts, occupied apparently during the 
summer. After the return of the spies, amout 11 A.M., I 
passed down the river looking for signs and following an 
old trail scarcely visible. I came upon another rancheria of 
ten or twelve huts, inhabited probably during the last win- 
ter. The land on or near the river here is very fine, and 
covered with excellent pasture. No finer farming or stock 
ranch could be desired. Bottom land can be easily irrigated 
and numerous beaver dams here already overflow quite a 
number of acres. Crossing to the east side of the river, and 
striking for the range of the mountains, to the east, already 
alluded to, and which is approached by an elevated mesa, 
covered with pasture for countless herds, I passed in the 
direction of a deep gorge, which looked like a favorable 
locality for Indians. Arriving here and descending into the 
canon, which was very deep, I found traces of Indians about 
one month old. It now being very late, I camped for the 
night. 

Wed. Nov. 16 — Passing down this canon, I found a 
trail of Indians made immediately after the rain, which 
might be two weeks old, or two months old. Followed it 
up, and turning into a side canon on the left, found quite a 
number of horse and mule tracks intermingled with moc- 
casin tracks. This side canon was filled with trees, stumps 
and dense chaparral, and gave me infinite toil to force 
my way through. At last came upon a temporary ranch- 
eria, which appeared to have been inhabited but a few days, 
and solely for the purpose cf concealment. It was not vis- 
ible fifty yards distant. I descended the canon as far as 
possible and then proceeded to the top of the mountain it- 
self, but found no further signs. Snow began to fall and 
the cold was intense, and when I turned to retrace my 
steps, I found it necessary to be expeditious to avoid much 
suffering. I proceeded as rapidly as possible — rain falling 
in the meantime, although it was snowing above. After a 
toilsome and laborous march, I arrived at a point on the 
San Francisco river known as Travesilla, and camped for 
the night. Having but two days rations left, and being sat- 
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isfied that there were no Indians in this section of the coun- 
try, I determined to march in the morning for El Tenaje, 
the point at which I had directed Capt. Ayers to meet me. 

Thurs. Nov. 17 — Marched at an early hour for the 
Tenaje, six miles west of Fort West, and traveling over 
the best trail I had seen in the country, arrived about 
3°P.M; 

Fri. Nov. 18 — Waked up to find the ground and my 
blankets covered with snow. Rations very short, but for- 
tunately one of my men had killed two antelope the eve- 
ning before. Continued to snow until 2 P.M. when I moved 
down the creek to procure a better supply of fuel. About 
5 P.M. Captain Ayers reported that one of the packers’ 
horses, a large but weak animal, had in climbing the moun- 
tain fallen backward and been killed. All his men and 
horses were quite fatigued with the long day’s march 
through the snow. Several horses had to be left back on 
the road, unable to proceed further. 

Sat. Nov. 19 — Awaiting the arrival of the horses left 
on the road yesterday, I did not break camp until 2 P.M. 
when I proceeded to Fort West, distant six miles, and oc- 
cupying the quarters not yet destroyed by the fire, which 
burned down a large portion of them, I passed the most 
comfortable night since leaving Fort Goodwin. 

Sun. Nov. 20 — Having missing horse and mule shoes 
replaced. Left Fort West at 12 P.M. and traveling twelve 
miles over a fine wagon road, camped at Santa Lucia for 
the night. 

Mon. Nov. 21 — Marching at 6 A.M. over the excell- 
ent wagon road for the greater part of the distance, arrived 
at San Vicente about 3 P.M. 

Tues. Nov. 21 — Marching at sunrise, I took an escort 
and procedeed by way of Pino Altos, which I found to be 
a miserable little place, a few persons only remaining there, 
for what purpose a casual observer cannot tell. I was much 
surprised and disapointed, as I had expected to find a con- 
siderable mining town. No mining whatsoever appears to 
be done here at the moment. Remaining here but a short 
time, I turned back toward the copper mine, and, shortly 
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afterward overtaking my command, I proceeded to that 
point, where I arrived after sunset, having traveled about 
twenty-cne miles. It was reported shortly after camping 
that two men belonging to the cavalry detachment had 
fallen behind, their horses becoming tired, and that prob- 
ably they would not come in till morning. 

Wed. Nov. 23 — Directing Capt. Ayers to send men 
back for the men missing yesterday, who were supposed to 
be not more than two miles from camp, and to march leis- 
urely for Fort McRae, via Mule Spring, La Cineaga, and 
Rio de Las Animas, I proceeded in advance and arrived at 
this post about 9 P.M. of the 26th ulto. and eagerly partook 
of the generous hospitality of Major Willis, the post com- 
mander. 

Nov. 27 — Arrived at Fort Craig and terminated the 
expedition which has been barren of any other result than 
the determination of the non-habitation of the Sierra Blan- 
ca country by the Indians at this season of the year. The 
prisoners taken I will forward to Los Pinos at the earliest 
practicable moment. (End of report). 

Brown did not long remain at Fort Craig following 
his futile quest for Indians. Rigg was again in command 
and was to continue in the area as a rancher upon his hon- 
orable discharge. There was perpetual grumbling over the 
fact that Carleton was taken up with the Indian problem 
and seemed to have lost sight of the war itself. His views 
were both out of focus and out of perspective as far as 
the Califcrnians were concerned and many resisted all 
persuasion when their term of enlistment expired. Nothing 
could induce them to re-enlist for service at Fort Craig. 
They would enlist if sent where the fighting was; they were 
not Indian fighters. Many did stay, such talk persisted for 
the duration. Fighting Indians was only a means to an end. 
It kept the soldiers in shape for any eventuality in the form 
of Confederates. Baird, Jackson, Hart, Crosby and several 
native New Mexicans of influence and consequence refused 
to believe their cause was lost. They continued to hope and 
to scheme. Fort Craig had to be ever on the alert. Their 
reservation system had long been a pet brain child await- 
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ing the proper moment. The time was now and Carleton 
put it into operation. The place he selected for the experi- 
ment was Bosque Redondo. He was convinced that the 
Navajos and Apaches belonged there. He would make farm- 
ers and useful citizens of them. He was doomed to failure 
from the very beginning. Navajos and Apaches were not 
one tribe as he reported to his superiors, but two distinct 
tribes wary and distrustful of each other. Had Carleton 
taken the Navajos alone, or the Apaches alone he might 
have proved successful. The Navajos objected to the Bosque 
Redondo because it was not their type of country and 
made them sick. Several prominent political figures in 
New Mexico carried on a verbal war through the Terri- 
torial newspapers objecting to Carleton and his reserva- 
tion. Drought, sand storms, insects added to the notion on 
the part cf the Indians that the place was cursed. To go 
after Apaches and Navajos that slipped away from the res- 
ervation was the duty of the men stationed at Fort Craig, 
if it was suspected that these Indians were headed for the 
Jornada or anywhere south and west. The soldiers stationed 
at Fort Sumner had the responsibility of caring for the 
Bosque Redondo Indians. One night Ganado Blanco and 
Barboncito Blanco took their horses, sheep and twelve 
Navajo warriors and left for the Chusca country. They 
had their fill of the Bosque Redondo. Captain Henry H. 
Bristol sent some men after them but they returned empty- 
handed. Bristol wrote to Adjt. Ben Cutler, who forwarded 
his letter to General Carleton then at Tecalote, near Las 
Vegas. Carleton realized that the Indians were headed for 
the home they had before he took them to the Bosque. He 
was happy to learn that Major Emil Fritz and Captain Fox, 
with an interpreter, had been sent out by Bristol to fol- 
low the trail, but was very much put out that so many 
Indians, horses and sheep were permitted to escape. If the 
soldiers had bee nmore vigilant this would not have hap- 
pened. The men were only playing into the hands of his 
political enemies. What else could he think? Told that the 
Indians left because they were sickly and reasoned they 
would regain their strength in their old habitat, he coun- 
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tered that they were not too sickly to take their animals 
and move out under the very noses of those stationed there 
to prevent just such occurrences. He thought the excuse 
flimsy and suspected that it was the work of those opposed 
to the reservation. The settlers in the Pecos country were 
not happy with so many Indians as neighbors. If all took 
up and left, good riddance. The general wanted the Indians 
captured or destroyed before they crossed the Rio Grande. 
He recognized the lack of sufficient troops and appealed to 
civilians for help. Whatever troops were available were to 
be concentrated at Fort Craig. He sent messengers to Las 
Cruces, Fort Selden, Fort McRae with orders for post com- 
manders to send troops to Fort Craig to intercept the In- 
dians and their herds. Colonel Rigg was ordered to take 
Samburn’s company and the company that had been the 
unfortunate Haskell’s, and march at once to Pinos Altos 
where Carleton suspected the Indians would attack the 
miners for their food and horses. General Montoya was to 
raise a company of one hundred well armed and well 
mounted men and follow immediately behind Rigg, to pro- 
tect him from an attack from the rear. If the Indians were 
not at Pinos Altos, the troops were to continue on to Abo, 
where he was to join forces with Captain Brady who had 
been instructed to work that area for traces of the escaping 
Indians. Brady was told to take all his — mounted as 
well as infantry — to hem in the Indians so that Rigg, in 
one direction and Captain Nichols from the north and Ma- 
jor Fritz in the opposite direction would make further 
travel for the Navajos impossible. Nichols and fifty men 
had moved out of Fort Stanton. Others were stationed at 
the saw mill on the Tulerosa. In addition to all these Cap- 
tain Shinn, Colonel Shaw, Don Ambrosio Armijo and one 
hundred militia, General Clever with an additional hun- 
dred civilians marched to Galisteo, Anton Chico, La Ques- 
ta in search of these same Indians. If only twelve in addi- 
tion to the two sub-chiefs had escaped, this was an awful 
lot of men to send after so few who only wanted to go home. 
Colonel Brown, now in command of Fort Marcy, was told 
to raise a company of one hundred men and proceed to 
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Don Serafin Ramirez’s ranch beyond the Placer mines, 
then move east toward the buffalo country in case the 
escapees went in that direction. Dr. Brown, the Marcy post 
surgeon, accompanied Colonel Brown. They were not re- 
lated. Was Carleton trying to save his reputation or the 
settlers, or both? He was a fighter. He refused to admit 
defeat. Just because a few Indians escaped did not mean 
the idea was not sound. His opponents merely smiled. If 
it were all he said, why were so many trying to leave? 
This was not the first instance. It would not be the last. 
Carleton asked Colonel Brown to visit the Territorial gov- 
ernor before he left, and ask that he write to every town 
in his jurisdiction to raise a militia to aid in the search 
for the culprits. Carleton insisted that it was the first time 
that the Navajos attempted an escape from the reserva- 
tion. “If necessary,” continued the general, ‘hire trans- 
portation; furnish rations from the government supplies; 
then place yourself with the command of Captain Shinn, 
and there, in my name, give such orders for the combina- 
_ tion and supply of these forces, the sending out of spies, 
the attacking of the Navajos, the protection of the people, 
and the getting of such Navajos as may be captured back 
to the Bosque Redondo as in your judgment may be for 
the best until you hear further from me. Say to the gov- 
ernor that the hundred men that may be called out under 
General Montoya, Ambrosio Armijo, General Clever and 
Colonel Brown, I will endeavor to get paid by the govern- 
ment. Such other parties as may go out to attack these In- 
dians, man yof them are embarrassed with their women 
and children and cannot travel as fast as war parties. Tell 
the governor to send word to owners of stock to get their 
stock to places of security until this matter is ended. It is 
likely that many Indians of Santo Domingo, Isleta, Sandia 
and San Felipe may desire to go, if so, authorize and urge 
them to do so. Let everything be done quickly, but let 
there be nothing like a stampede. I will go to Fort Union 
tomorrow, and, having seen the congressional committee, 
shall go to the Bosque as soon as possible; when, having 
learned more definitely about the matter, I will give you 
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further information. Have some spies, to be sure that the 
Indians do not pass down the river, with a view of crossing 
the Rio Grande at one point on the Jornada. Captain Foun- 
tain, at Paraje, would be one good man to employ in this 
business. The people of Chilili, Manzano, Torreon and Punta 
del Agua are well acquainted with the country to the east 
of these places, and good spies can be got from among them. 
You will order Dr. Foye to accompany Rigg. I beg you to 
bear in mind that in this matter time is precious. Colonel 
Rigg will be ordered to start at once, without waiting for 
the troops from below to arrive at Fort Craig. Give direc- 
tions that no women be killed.” 

Several days later, despite the number of soldiers in 
the field, some Indians moving west, made a raid on Sta- 
pleton’s Ranch near Fort Craig, crossed the Rio Grande 
and headed for the Mogollon mountains. It was suspected 
that these were the Navajos who forced Carleton to make 
his squeeze play. The Stapletons would not vouch for this. 
They were Indians. That was enough. Troops rode in from 
Fort Craig and followed the trail but the Indians eluded 
them. Rumors drifted into the post that the fugitives were 
seen near Rito Quemado. Troops from Fort Craig united 
with troops at Fort Wingate. They found nothing. 

Emil Fritz moved out of Fort Sumner on June 15, 
1865, taking with him Captain B. Fox and forty-five of the 
California Vols. The trail of the Navajos pointed in the 
direction of Fort Craig. He lost it near the Stapleton Ranch. 
Disgusted, Fritz headed his men back to Fort Sumner. 
Lt. J. S. Crouch of Fort Craig, took up where Fritz left 
off. Instead of going west, the lieutenant followed the Rio 
Grande north, resting at San Antonio, San Pedro, Luis Lo- 
pez, Socorro. He encountered some Indians at Sufetura 
(better known as Cibola Spring) near La Joya. The battle 
lasted several hours with little or no damage to either 
side. The Indians slipped away under cover of night and 
Crouch returned to Fort Craig. He was unable to ascertain 
whether or not these were the Indians from the Bosque 
Redondo. 


Lt. Billings took a scouting party to Andres Pass (Au- 
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gust 7) where he was attacked by Indians. He noted that 
the only weapons they had were bows and arrows. These 
may have been the reservation Indians for they were all 
relieved of firearms when taken to the Bosque. Four of the 
Indians were killed before they escaped to the mountains 
near Fort Stanton. Refusing to infringe on the rights of 
this post, Billings turned back to Fort Craig. James W. 
Chambers (Second Lt.) left the post in the early part of 
November in pursuit of Indians said to have run off over 
a hundred head of cattle near San Antonio. He pushed hard, 
leaving the Indians no choice but to give up seventy head 
in order to slow him up. When this did not deter him, they 
left behind thirty more. The lieutenant’s horse broke a leg 
while rounding up this lot, and had to be shot. Although 
Chambers recovered all but three, he did not see an Indian 
all the time he was out. During the early part of the sum- 
mer in the following year Indians staged a raid on Lemitar 
above Socorro and killed a herder. Captain L. F. Samburn 
was sent from Fort Craig to investigate. He tracked the 
Indians to Sabinal but recent rains covered the trail. After 
a march two hundred miles north, he returned to Fort 
Craig without having encountered an Indian during the 
entire trip. The captain wrote this report to Captain George 
H. Pettis: 

“Pursuant to a special order No. 82, I left this post 
with twenty-eight enlisted men of my Company H, First 
Inf. Cal. Vols. rationed for fifteen days, in pursuit of a 
band of Indians reported to have killed a herder at Lemi- 
tar and taking with them the herd to the mountains. I re- 
ceived the order on the morning of June 27th. I immedi- 
ately saddled up and started and traveled to a point known 
as Little Springs north of this post. The distance traveled 
was forty miles. I broke camp on the morning of the 28th 
and traveled eighteen miles to a small cienega in the Mag- 
dalena mountains. At this point I halted the command and 
sent forward a scout to examine the country, as the man 
that reported the herder being killed reported also that the 
Indians were encamped near this place with their women 
and children, also that another party was encamped in the 
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Canon del Agua. I was unable to travel on foot myself, but 
sent reliable men and instructed them how to proceed. The 
men returned in about four hours and reported no Indians, 
neither did they see any Indian signs. I was surprised at 
this report as I knew that Colonel Abreu believed the man 
who made the report to be reliable and that he felt sure 
the report was true. I immediately saddled up and started 
for a spring twenty miles from where I then was, known 
as Bear Spring, which I reached the same night, but found 
no fodder. I traveled the distance of thirty-eight miles. 
“After examining the country on the morning of the 
29th, I began to suspect very strongly that the report was 
false, but there was another pass further north that they 
might have gone through. I determined to visit it. Accord- 
ingly on the morning of the 30th I started for a point 
known as the Salt Marshes, laying nearly west of the town 
of Sabinal. At this point I found signs of Indians having 
been here some five days previous, the tracks going in 
the direction of the river. They were a party of four, each 
riding a pony. A heavy rain had fallen since they had pass- 
ed and the trail was very dim. I had one other point to 
visit to be certain whether the report made by Colonel 
Abreu of the Indian raid was false. I broke camp the morn- 
ing of the 30th and traveled twenty miles to the Canon del 
Agua. Several of my men reported to me that several of 
the (New) Mexicans had told them that the Indians had 
taken the stock to this canon; that the people had followed 
them but were afraid to go to the canon after them. My 
men were very anxious to be taken to the place. The guide 
informed me that he had been told the same story, but he 
did not believe it. When I reached the place I found that 
there had not been seen an Indian there with stock for 
months. I broke camp on the morning of July 1st, and start- 
ed for the Rio Sacramento. I found that two of my men 
were unable to travel any length of time and sent them 
to the river with instructions to go to the fort as soon as 
they were able. I encamped at Ojo Pueblo. The distance 
traveled was thirty-two miles. I broke camp on the morn- 
ing of the 2nd, traveled twenty miles and made dry camp. 
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I broke camp before daylight and traveled thirty miles to 
Cienega Mateo. I expected to find Indians at this water, 
but as it rained very hard all day the men and and animals 
did not suffer much for water. The rain had been falling 
for five days which made traveling very heavy. From the 
1st to the 10th of July there was not a dry blanket in the 
command. The nights were cold and I would have but very 
little fire. It made the trip rather uncomfortable. At this 
place I found some Indian signs but so much rain had 
fallen that I could not follow the tracks but as they seemed 
to be leading to the mountains south of this point I trav- 
eled in that direction twenty miles to the Rio Mangua. I 
broke camp on the morning of the 6th and crossed the 
Quemado mountains. The distance traveled was twenty- 
five miles. I found very little signs of Indians. What few 
there had been seemed to be in very small parties, not 
more than three or four together, and very little stock. On 
the morning of the 7th I laid over, being unable to travel. 
I sent scouts out on foot. I broke camp on the morning of 
' the 8th and made the Ojo Laguna, a distance of thirty miles. 
I broke camp on the morning of the 9th and crossed the 
Lucero mountains to the Warm Springs, a distance of thir- 
ty-five miles. At this place my men became very ill. I laid 
over and sent scouts out on foot. At noon on the 10th I took 
one man and visited the Helita mountain range, instructing 
my men to meet at the Ojo Majal, on the 11th. The dis- 
tance traveled by the command was thirty-six miles. I broke 
camp and rode twenty miles into Fort Craig.” 

Chambers also reported to Pettis. He learned on his 
way north that the cattle rustled by the Indians were not 
taken from San Antonio but rather from San Antonito, 
about five miles to the south. A student of history must be 
wary of these names. Actually San Antnio was built near 
the site of old San Antonio de Senacu. San Antonito Abajo 
was an offshoot of this community having started as a sum- 
mer farm for San Antonio. When the Rio Grande went on 
a rampage and flocded the area, the residents of San An- 
tonito Abajo moved a mile and a half further west and lo- 
cated San Antonito Arriba. After the waters subsided sev- 
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eral families came in from Luis Lopez and San Antonio and 
re-located San Antonito Abajo. Later a school and church 
were built here. Not to be outdone, the Arriba town also 
erected a church but never a school. When San Marcial 
became a parish the padre made these communities his 
visitas. After the flood they reverted to Socorro, Chambers 
took his men to the ranch at San Antonito Abajo and made 
a thorough search of the area. The Indians had indeed taken 
over a hundred head of cattle and herded them to the Rio 
Grande. They made four vain attempts to ford the stream 
but were unable to find a ford suitable to their purpose. 
They took the cattle westward toward the mountains. This 
enabled Chambers to follow the trail. Despite the fact that 
he was not able to get a bead on two Indians he saw in a 
distance irked him, but he had to admit that he was more 
successful than most in bringing back practically all the 
cattle that were stolen. The few he did not get were prob- 
ably butchered by the Indians for food. He returned to San 
Antonito and sent a messenger on to Fort Craig to ask 
Pettis whether he should bring the cattle to the post or re- 
turn them to the owner. Word came that they should be 
left at San Antonito. Chambers was just two miles from 
Fort Craig when his horse fell and broke his leg near the 
shoulder. He had to be shot. In October of that year Sam- 
burn was back at Fort Craig long enough to write out an- 
other report. To fully realize the tremendous strain on the 
soldiers escorting wagon trains, scouting after Indians and 
accompanying supply trains, remember that Samburn left 
Fort Craig in the latter part of June following Order No. 82. 
Now in October, he was again on a scout carrying out Order 
No. 226. How many times between June and October he was 
in the saddle is not recorded. 

“T left this post with Lt. Billings and fifty-one men of 
my Co. H, First Cav. Cal. Vols, with ten days rations in 
pursuit of a party of Indians who had run off a herd of 
mules from the vicinty of Paraje. These mules belonged to 
Nestor Armijo. After reaching Paraje, I was ijnformed by 
the employees of Armijo that they had followed the trail 
of the Indians far enough to know that the marauders had 
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taken the stock to the White mountins nearly due east of 
this point. I was informed by Lt. Billings, who knows that 
part of the country well, that I should have to travel nearly 
fifty miles before reaching any water which caused me to 
make a halt and feed my horses. I then started on the trail; 
after traveling about ten miles nearly east the trail began 
to circle to the south; I followed it until dark and encamp- 
ed. I started at daybreak the morning of the 17th and fol- 
lowed the trail across the Fra Cristobal mountains and the 
Rio Grande. The trail then turned to the right and in the 
direction of the mountains lying east of Fort Craig. The 
guide informed me that he knew where they had gone and 
that he could strike their trail where he thought proper. 
I then started in a southeast direction, striking Canada 
about twenty miles below the hot springs. At this point I 
found that there was no use in taking several of my horses 
any further as they were entirely worn out. I left ten of 
my men in charge of Lt. Billings, who was very ill and not 
‘able to proceed any further. I took the balance of my men 
and horses and pushed on as fast as possible over a very 
rough and difficult country. At this point I found a trail 
and the guide told me that he was very certain that we 
would find the Indians encamped this side of the Gilita. I 
kept my command together until about nine A. M. the 
sixth day out. I was then in a very deep and dark canyon 
about twenty-five miles from the Gilita where I expected 
to find the Indians. I found that they had made no halt at 
this point; in fact, they had made no halt on the route, but 
traveled all day and night picking the fruit of the datil 
as they rode along to sustain themselves. They did not dis- 
mount except to change their animals. The guide was very 
sanguine that we should find them on the Gilita. I took 
every horse that I had that I could push into a trot and 
started fer the river, leaving the balance of the command 
to come on as best they could. I reached the river before 
sundown. I found that the Indians had made no halt at this 
point: also the discouraging fact that they were two days 
in advance of me. The guide then informed me that the 
next place they would be likely to make a halt was seventy- 
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five miles from the river. The horses were at this time 
worn out and I had but four days rations to get back to the 
fort with. But to make sure that they had made a halt in 
that range of mountains I took the guide and five men and 
followed the trail about ten miles further and found that 
they had crossed the plains heading for the San Francisco 
mountains. The morning of the seventh out, I turned back 
taking a much nearer and better route. I arrived at Fort 
Craig on the evening of the 26th, having been absent from 
the post eleven days.” 

Meantime, General Estanislado Montoya sent mess- 
ages to various places in the Territory for militia recruits 
to assemble at Fort Craig. Word came in late in June of 
1865 that Indians had attacked Paraje and San Marcial. 
He set out with Captain Epifanio Vigil and thirty men to 
track them down. Epifanio was the son of Donaciano Vigil, 
a former governer now residing at Pecos. These men had 
been gathered at Puertocito, Gonzolez, La Rueda, Gusano, 
Las Colonias Arriba, Las Colonias Abajo and Pecos. Eleven 
of them had defected and on the way back to the Pecos 
country were ambushed by Indians and killed. After the 
war Epifanio entered politics in Santa Fe and held several 
offices, although he never achieved the distinction of his 
more famous father. Montoya traveled trirty miles to a 
spot where his scouts informed him he would find water. 
The Indians, aware of his approach, filled the water hole 
with twigs, rocks, branches cf trees, dirt, and anything that 
would make the water unfit to drink. The following morn- 
ing he went on to Alamitos in the hopes of finding another 
water hole. Here he encountered the same results. His next 
move was to the Caballo mountains, thirty-eight miles 
away, where Captain Trujillo was stationed. On July 1, he 
sent Captain Trujillo toward the San Diego area because 
scouts found some Indians in that vicinity. Trujillo failed 
to find any. The men marched to the San Andres hills but 
were doomed to failure here also. Scouts then said the In- 
dians were in the Caballo mountains. This report proved 
true. The New Mexicans prepared to give battle but the 
Indians fled. The left all their equipment, seven horses, and 
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a young child. Leaving a few men to guard these, Montoya 
hurried on hoping to bottle up the Indians in the San An- 
dres mountains. He surrounded the rancheria he found 
there but it proved too strong. He decided to starve them 
out. On July 4th he received a message ordering him to 
return to Fort Craig immediately. Was it because he had 
found the Indians and the Californians had not? Whatever 
the reason, he did not question it but hastened to obey. This 
led the Indians to believe they had scared him off and de- 
predations continued even worse than before. Oscar Brown, 
who had returned to Fort Craig for a brief stay, took Cap- 
tain R. S. Johnson and Captain Wm. Ayers to the place 
where Montoya saw the large rancheria, but by that time 
the Indians were gone. 

Every now and then incidents took place to relieve the 
monotony of scouting after Indians, escorting wagon trains 
along the Jornada, going to Fort Union and Santa Fe for 
supplies and ammunition, sometimes humorous, more often 
tragic. When Postmaster-General Larned died in the latter 
part of 1862, during the memorial services held at Fort 
Craig, a small cannon was prematurely discharged, shooting 
off the arms of John Mingart, a private in the Cailfornia 
Volunteers. His comrades were so shaken by the event that 
they took up a collection for him. While $838.11 would 
never give him his arms back, he was deeply moved at the 
generosity of the soldiers at Fort Craig. Daniel B. Haskell 
had entered the service in 1861 as a lieutenant in Co. C., 
1st. Inf. California Volunteers. When the old regiment mus- 
tered out, he re-registered. Promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain, he gave a good account of himself. He and Oscar 
Brown were married to sisters. He drowned in the Rio 
Grande on May 8, 1865. On the following day Rigg sent 
this report to General Carleton: 

“Tt is my melancholy duty to report that serious acci- 
dent occurred here yesterday afternoon. After much labor 
we succeeded in getting a good substantial rope across the 
river just below the post, and had commenced crossing 
Company F, Ist. N. M. Vols, Lt. George H. Pettis command- 
ing. The company had successfully crossed together with 
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Lt. Pettis’ family, when on the second trip of the boat, she 
sank forward and went down. On board were Captain D. B. 
Haskell, Ist Vet. Inf. Cal. Vols.; Lt. John S. Crouch; Lt. 
A. B. Johnston; Mr. John Hubbell, brother of Judge Hub- 
bell; Dr. Strachn of Albuquerque; Wagonmaster John Mull 
of Albuquerque; a number of men and the laundresses of 
Co. F, 1st. N. M. Vols. Captain Haskell, John Hubbell and 
some eight men of Co. F, 1st N. M. Vols, were drowned. I 
have not been able to learn the names of the men. Nine 
of the bodies have not as yet been found.” 

Haskell left a wife and several children. At 11 a.m. on 
May 10th, the officers and men met for a memorial service. 
The officers were Rigg, Surgeon George S. Courtright, 
Captain William French, Captain Thomas P. Chapman, 
Captain L. J. J. Nissen, Lt. G. H. Pettis, Lt. J. S. Crouch, 
Lt. James J. Billings, Lt. Richard Hudson and Lt. William 
Oman. In 1875 Rigg had Haskell’s body removed to a prom- 
inent spot in the Santa Fe military cemetery. Both Mrs. 
Brown and Mrs. Haskell had come from Boston for the 
occasion and to personally thank Rigg. In 1868 When Cap- 
tain Charles Meinhold was in command of Fort Craig he 
reported: “I hereby announce to the officers and soldiers 
of the 9th Regiment of Cavalry, the death of Thomas Lynch, 
later Quartermaster Sergeant of the Regiment. He died at 
3 A. M. on the 20th (of December) in the hospital at this 
post. His sickness, which, in spite of the kind and skillful 
treatment of Bvt. Major. Dr. McClellan, ended fatally; it 
was the result of wounds received in the battle of Glorieta. 
Sgt. Lynch was a true, brave and energetic soldier — to 
use the words of Captain Alex McRae, when he discharged 
the sergeant in 1861 from his second enlistment.” (Fort 
Craig, Dec. 21, 1868). 

George Henry Pettis was born in Pautucket, Rhode Is- 
land, March 17, 1837. When he was twelve he entered the 
office of the ADVERTISER at Cahoes, New York, where 
he hoped to learn the printing business. He moved to Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, in 1849, where he was employed 
as a printer until 1854 when he went to California for the 
same purpose most pecple went in those days: to strike it 
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rich. He took the steamer BROTHER JONATHAN via 
Nicaragua and landed at San Francisco on June 17. He 
engaged in mining near Garrote, Tuolusmne county, until 
May, 7858, when he again went to San Francisco. When a 
rich strike was reported on the Frazer river he went there 
to try his luck. When this bubble collapsed he went back 
to printing. He obtained employment at the ALTA CAL- 
IFORNIA, the MORNING CALL and the HERALD. He 
enlisted in the California Volunteers as 2nd Lt., Co. B, Ist 
Cal. Inf. June 1, 1862, and became first lieutenant com- 
manding that company until he mustered out Feb. 15, 
1865. He found himself commanding officer of Fort Craig 
on July 4, 1863, the day the Apaches chose to attack the 
post. Most of the men and superior officers were away 
on other duties. Rather than have the Indians take the of- 
fense, he led the men out for a skirmish before the fort 
and after a few rounds of ammunition were poured into the 
Indians they retired to the mountains. Pettis received little 
recognition for his work. He re-enlisted as Ist. Lt., Co. F., 
1st N. M. Vols under Col Francisco Abreu and was pro- 
moted to Adjutant of the Regiment June 1, 1865. He re- 
ceived the honor of Bvt. Captain for bravery in the Battle 
of Adobe Walls (Nov. 25, 1864), and mustered out of the 
service on September 1, 1886. He went to Algodones, N. M., 
where he operated the Railroad House until October 19, 
1868. He took his family back to Providence, Rhode Island, 
where he entered politics and served in the legislature in 
1876-77. He never doubted that the Comanches would have 
defeated Kit Carson at Adobe Walls had it been for the 
mountain howitzers with the troops. In 1908 he wrote an 
account of the Battle of Adobe Walls. He became Marine 
Editor of the PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 1885-87 and State 
Sealer of Weights, Measures and Balances, which position 
he held almost to the time of his death. He died some time 
after 1908. When Colonel Corbin was commander of Fort 
Craig he furnished Joseph Gerrold a mounted escort across 
the dreaded Jornada. When the party was safely through, 
he sent Captain Charles Meinhold out to clear the Jornada 
of Indians. Meinhold succeeded Corbin as commander of 
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the post. 

Lt. James Billings left Fort Craig on August 7, 1865, 
on the way to the San Andres Mountains. When he crossed 
Captain Brady’s trail he backtracked and succeeded in cut- 
ting off about thirty Indians. Fortnuately for him they had 
only bows and arrows. There were Sierra Blanca Apaches 
from the Fort Stanton area. The Indians engaged him in a 
running fight until they were able to escape into the moun- 
tains. Brady was later to play a prominent part in the Lin- 
coln County War. Carleton was ever vigilant that Fort 
Craig be in proper shape to ward off any possible Confed- 
erate attack as we gather from his letter of appreciation to 
Captain A. L. Anderson, U. 8S. 5th Inf., Acting Engineer Of- 
ficer: ‘“The commanding general takes this occasion to 
express his warmest thanks for the efficiency and scientific 
skill he has exhibited in constructing the important de- 
fenses at Fort Craig, and for his careful explorations of 
the hitherto unknown country around the headwaters of 
the Mimbres and Gila, and along the country drained by the 
northern affluents to the latter river. The result of Cap- 
tain Anderson’s labor and observations, embodied as they 
have been in the only map of this military department 
hitherto made, which approaches completeness as to detail, 
will long remain as an evidence alike of his industry, his 
scientific skill, and his cultivated taste.” 

According to Rev. M. Schultz, post chaplain (Presby- 
terian) at Fort Craig in 1868, a daily mail was inaugurated 
from Fort Craig down the Rio Grande to Franklin, Texas, 
to meet the railroad coming on the southern route from 
the Pacific. It was the hope of all at the post that the rail- 
road move closer to speed up mail and other service. The 
day of the railroad was still a few years off, so the cus- 
tomary routine of the soldiers remained unchanged. Cuvier 
Grover succeeded Meinhold as commander of Fort Craig. 
He was a native of Maine and a graduate of West Point. 
During the Civil War he served in the Union Army and 
took part in the battles of Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, Cedar 
Creek, Winchester, Fishers Hill and the Shenandoah Val- 
ley Campaign, and was rewarded with the rank of major 
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general. During the years prior to the war he had seen 
service on the frontier and trained himself to be a strict 
disciplinarian. He was stiff and unbending when dealing 
with inferior officers, more so at Fort Craig where negro 
troops had replaced the California and New Mexico Volun- 
teers. He would walk down the line of officers quarters 
straight as an arrow, with his hands clasped behind his 
back and an orderly at a respectable distance behind. He 
was in holy horror of a dirty uniform and unkempt ap- 
pearance. In the time he was at Fort Craig he was never 
known to have gone to an officer’s quarters, but always 
sent the orderly who saluted the officer with these words: 
“The general sends his compliments, and would like to see 
you.” The officer spruced up, walked to where the gen- 
eral was standing, respected the general’s wishes that a 
proper distance be kept between them, stood at attention, 
saluted, and listened. When the general was thruogh, he 
saluted again, headed for his quarters and Grover, haughty 
as a totem pole, nose in the air, returned his own frigid 
temperature to his office. 

This was the man who had married the beautiful 
daughter of Dr. Austin Flint, Sr., the eminent physiologist. 
She was “all woman” as the soldiers would say out of the 
general’s hearing. It is doubtful if ever a more stately, 
queenly, gracious, shapely woman ever stepped within the 
confines of the post than Mrs. Cuvier Grover. She was a 
lonely woman mostly because her husband was such a 
marionet out in the wilderness and sought the society of 
other officers and their families but these avoided her be- 
cause of her husband. On one occasion she sent a message 
to the post surgeon asking for some medicine for her slight 
cough. Doctor Seguin did not think she needed it so he 
declined to send it. Besides, if she was ill she should come 
in for medical attention. She brought the matter before the 
commander who again sent for the medicine. The doctor 
refused to obey the order. The general wrote to headquart- 
ers at Santa Fe and requested court martial for insubordina- 
tion. Headquarters seeking to avoid entanglement with the 
medical branch of the service in Washington eased the sit- 
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uation by transferring Seguin to Fort Selden and bringing 
in Dr. McKay to take his place. Mrs. Grover gave birth to 
a little baby girl about this time and Dr. McKay was often 
called in for consultation. He noted how lonely the general’s 
wife was and that she was really starved for some one to 
talk to. Even after repeated visits the general was never 
more than formal in his talks to the doctor. He did unbend 
several times in asking the doctor to join him as he drove 
his carriage to Paraje twelve miles away. McKay was the 
only one he ever asked. During these rides Grover dwelt 
on his early experiences along the frontier but never men- 
tioned the Civil War nor Fort Craig. While Grover was a 
bvt. major general he held the rank of colonel. No doubt 
this humiliated him for many who had served in the war 
with less distinction had retained their bvt. rank and re- 
ceived other promotions. At the time he was at Fort Craig 
it was garrisoned by negro soldiers of the 24th Infantry. 
On two occasions the doctor had the unheard of honor of 
being breakfast guest of the Grovers. They proved so dull 
and uninteresting that McKay hoped there would be no 
more. 

The repairs at Fort Craig during and after the war left 
it a walled fort. Built in the form of a square the officer’s 
quarters were on one side; the commanding officer’s and 
post headquarters on the other; an adjutant’s quarters 
occupied the third side while privates had the fourth. The 
center was the parade ground. Beyond these buildings was 
an adobe wall about ten feet high. Near the guardhouse 
was an opening for wagons to enter the parade ground. 
This opening was closed at night. Several other breaks 
along the wall, near the hospital, privates quarters, laund- 
resses quarters, were wide enough for a man on horseback. 
These were also sealed at night. Grover was strict in keep- 
ing this rule in effect. It was hostile Indian country and the 
men had to be prepared at all times. Grover was assigned 
to the 3rd Cavalry in 1870; the 1st Cavalry in 1875. He 
died on June 6, 1885. 

The floors at the post were of gypsum. It was Dr. 
McKay who conceived the idea of mixing gypsum and 
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charcoal as a filter for the Rio Grande water used for 
drinking at Fort Craig. During the summer the water of 
this river was anything but clear and as thick as soup. The 
doctor procured the charcoal-gypsum ball. By means of 
rubber tubing, an army blanket and his ingenuity he was 
able to have clear, cool water. All the officers begged that 
he install one in their quarters so that a visitor never failed 
to see a filter suspended from the ceiling in every part of 
the fort. 

One of the most irksome jobs at the fort was the wood- 
cutting detail. This commodity was brought from the moun- 
tains over thirty miles away. It meant three days away 
from the post, or, if they were fortunate, two. About five 
wagons were sent out in charge of a wagonmaster. He took 
over completely, assigning the men to cut, load, drive, cook, 
guard duty, other necessities. The men preferred to be out 
chasing Indians. The unmarried officers had their own club, 
quarters and mess. Each one was assigned an orderly, 
dressed in waiter’s uniform, whose duty it was during din- 
ner and supper to stand behind the officer’s chair and attend 
his every want. During those years after the war the fare 
equaled that of the finest hotels in the country. The com- 
missary department catered to these men selling goods at 
a price below the usual market. Outside the commissary, 
however, prices were rather high. Married officers shop- 
ping in the sutler’s store or at San Marcial paid fifty cents 
a dozen for eggs; a dollar and twenty-five cents for butter 
(one lb.); five dollars for a gallon of coal oil to be used in a 
lamp. Major Sweet and some of the officers noticed that 
the orderlies usually carried off sugar and potatoes to the 
laundresses. The stages and the mail stopped at the post 
trader’s store. At this time Amos S. Garrison and Charles 
S. Hinchley were the sutlers. Later they dissolved partner- 
ship by mutual consent. Dr. McKay tells the story that one 
time when he went to the sutler’s store for the mail his 
servant, Sandy, killed a skunk in the living room. The doc- 
tor returned to the store and lingered until such time as 
the thought Sandy had deodorized the place. When he re- 
turned to scent was worse than before. Sandy had in the 
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meantime killed another skunk in the bedroom. He said 
he punched it to death. Both Sandy and the quarters were 
unapproachable for some days. 

People in the Panhandle of Texas will always remem- 
ber the early thirties for two reasons: the depression and 
the terrible dust storms. Only a person who has experienced 
the awful blackness, dust, thirst, dirt and horror of these 
storms can understand what took place around Fort Craig 
in 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871. The window or door has yet to 
be invented that will keep out this unwanted visitor on the 
plains once he decided to roll along. Imagine what it must 
have been then when windows and doors were not as tightly 
fitted as now. For diversion there was always hunting and 
the fiestas at San Marcial. This as but a village of two 
streets before the railroad came in to create a New Town. 
Soldiers enjoyed Dia Santana; Dia Sant’lago. Funcion de 
San Marcial, Sacrado Corazon and the Christmas season 
when the natives presented the Posadas and Pastores. On 
Dia Santana there was the Curre Gallo still seen in many 
of the mountain villages of New Mexico. A rooster was 
buried with his head and neck protruding from the earth. 
Horsemen in line some distance away. They ride at full 
speed, swooping down from the saddle in an attempt to 
grab the unfortunate bird by the head, and the others ride 
after him for possession of the rooster. With everybody 
grabbing the fowl was soon torn to pieces. A rather bloody 
sport but better the bird than the person. There have been 
times when in swooping down the head of the rider got in 
the way of the hooves of another oncoming rider and the 
result was tragic, although I have seen some live to tell the 
tale. 

One event the officers, and many soldiers, did try to 
witness was the Holy Week of the Penitentes. San Marcial 
was too small for its Morada so the confradia members 
linked with the hermanidad at Paraje where there was a_ 
Morada, Many of the soldiers later writing their memoirs 
liked to think they were privileged characters and witnes- 
sed the ritual of the Penitentes. What they actually saw 
a procession, the scourging on the way to the Morada but 
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none were permitted within the walls of the edifice. The 
soldiers did hear some chants but none heard the weird 
flute nor saw the spectral performances within the Morada 
itself. There was more to the hermanidad of the Penitentes 
than carrying a cross, whipping the man what marched in 
front of you—the man behind whipped you—, walking 
barefooted over rough country, wearing white cotton cloth- 
ing, chanting death songs. Few, if any, ever suffered ser- 
ious ill effects although some writers would have us believe 
a number died. 

Congress decided to reduce the number of men in the 
standing army toward the end of the year of 1869 making 
it easy for line officers wishing to resign to do so with the 
privilege of a year’s additional salary. Officers dropped 
from the rolls also received a year’s pay. In this respect it 
made little difference whether one resigned or was dis- 
charged. Officers at the post were uneasy not knowing 
whether the next post would bring their honorable dis- 
charge papers. Companes of the 24th Infantry were sta- 
tioned at Fort Craig at the time, and the more the officers 
discussed the situation among themselves the more resolved 
to resign to alleviate the mental strain. Lt. Page was one 
of these. One day he approached Dr. McKay’s quarters 
with a cow in tow. He offered to trade the cow for a pistol. 
He was using his discharge money to buy a farm in Mis- 
souri and thought the pistol would come in handy. The 
Twenty-fourth was later transferred to Texas and the Fif- 
teenth Infantry moved into the various posts of New Mex- 
ico. Doctor Boughter succeeded McKay at Fort Craig. For 
the next five years there was very little change at the post 
except that living conditions were bettered; carpets were 
placed over the gypsum floors in the officers quarters; food 
was better; there was more time for hunting; inter-change 
of visits to Fort McRae and other nearby posts. A visitor 
who came by the fort in December, 1876, described it as 
a wonderful place. 

“The attractions of Fort Craig,” he wrote, “situated as 
it is on a high gravelly promontory with the Rio Grande 
leaving its base on three sides, are none the best in bleak 
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December, weather, which is said to be unusually severe 
just now. From the best information we can gather (Cel. 
Rigg, formerly of the Cal. Vols., who now lives with his 
family outside the post, and who has done much to beautify 
the post when he was commander a number of years since) 
we learn that the post was established April 1, 1854, when 
Fort Conrad was abandoned. The object of the post was to 
protect settlers against numerous bands of Apaches then 
roaming over southern New Mexico. That it has fulfilled 
its mission and is yet one of the most important military 
positions on the frontier an experience of thirty-two years 
has proved. The area within the enclosure is 1050 by 600 
ft.; the buildings are all one story and front the parade 
grounds, the officers quarters being fronted with railed 
porches. The hospital is well ventilated and cleanly and 
comfortably furnished, having medical supplies for a small 
army instead of a three company post which is never full. 
Dr. William L. Lyon, recently of the abandoned post McRae, 
is the surgeon in charge. The south front of the post is 
guarded by two large bastions, and surrounded by a wide, 
deep ditch. The store rooms are large and bomb proof, and 
will hold a large amount of supplies. The dead, last spring 
were brought to Santa Fe. The area of the Reservation is 
about thirty-eight square miles. Much of the bottom land 
is used for grazing. Jacob Conner keeps the Valverde Hotel. 
A short distance from the hotel is the postoffice. Rigg, who 
is from Buffalo, New York, is the postmaster. He has a wife 
and one daughter. This girl was born on December 26, 
thirteen years ago. Her name is Sallie. On Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 26, George C. Strong came from Fort Bayard to take 
over the sutler’s store so long held by (General) E. Mon- 
toya & Sons who are moving to San Antonio, New Mexico. 
The Commandant of the post is Captain Charles Steelham- 
mer, Company G, 15th Infantry. Other officers at the post 
are Captain Oscar Hagen, Company B, 9th Cavalry; Cap- 
tain J. B. Engle, Company A, 15th Infantry and Lt. William 
H. Hugo of the 15th Infantry.” (SANTA FE NEW MEXI- 
CAN, January 5, 1877). 

W. Thornton Parker, who was in the area during 
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these years, published his experiences shortly before World 
War I. He had reason to remember some of the men at Fort 
Craig. “I started from Fort Craig one afternoon to cross 
the Pornada,” he wrote, “the only passenger in the mail 
coach. We had no conductor, so that the driver and myself 
were quite alone. In front of us rode, in a spring wagon, a 
guard or escort of colored soldiers. After crossing the Rio 
Grande below Fort Craig, I noticed the driver was getting 
more and more under the influence of liquor, and a full 
bottle of some vile compound from the post trader which 
he had purchased just before starting did not seem to prom- 
ise well for any chance of his return to soberness. To my 
dismay, the colored escort kept far in advance, and the dis- 
tance between their wagon and ours was momentarily in- 
creasing. Once I thought I would hail them and request 
their non-commissioned officer in charge to stay nearer the 
stage. The driver of our stage became more and more care- 
less, and after an hour or two of this misery, a shower 
came up accompanied by thunder and lightning. The mules 
behaved badly, and when at last a sharp squall struck us, 
they turned suddenly to the left, and in spite of the clumsy 
efforts of the driver to restrain them, broke the tongue 
of the stage short off, and not till then would they come 
to a standstill. The last I had seen of the escort, they were 
huddled together with their blankets over their heads, to 
keep the rain off, and after the mules had quited down, I 
looked up for them, but they were nearly out of sight. I 
fired my pistol several times to attract their attention, but 
they neither halted nor looked around. The situation was 
gloomy in the extreme. I was practically alone on the ter- 
rible Jornada, and in the condition best suited to attract 
Indians as I was in distress with a large target in the shape 
of a stage to attract attention. My escort was worthless, 
and my only companion in the shape of a human being was 
now sound asleep. I soon jumped out and unharnessed the 
mules, hitching one to each wheel, and having succeeded in 
capturing and demolishing the chused whisky bottle and 
what remained of its contents, I went to work to try to re- 
pair the damage received by the stage. A rope being at hand, 
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[ tried to splice, first tying one end to the axle and then 
to the end of the tongue after which I tried to splice the 
broken portions together. I kept my eyes open and feared 
that I should soon be another victim of Apache cruelty. 
Looking up in the midst of my work, I saw, to my horror, 
some figures approaching from a direction that did not 
suggest the road. I tried to arouse the stupid and worthless 
driver, but all my efforts failed, and even the words: ‘The 
Indians are coming’ held no terrors for him. I got in and 
immediately loaded by revolver, determined to die bravely 
adn also determined never to be taken alive. Anxiously I 
awaited the bold advance of the enemy, who approached 
without caution, and I accounted for this in believing that 
they knew how weak our party must be, and feared not to 
approach. A turn in their course and a rising of the ground 
disclosed to my eye the waving of a cape. The men proved 
to be soldiers. The newcomers were of the regular army; a 
cavalry officer and trooper crossing the lonely Jornada to 
their post, Fort McRae — etsablished by Captain Grant in 
1863 (under the direction of General Carleton) — a little 
off the road to the Point of Rocks, not far from the cele- 
brated Ojo del Muerto, i. e., the Spring of Death. The es- 
cort had not turned back, but my new found friends re- 
paired the broken tongue. When the driver came to his 
senses, he got a precious sharp lesson from the officer for 
his miserable conduct. We started again on our journey, 
and at Water Holes found our escort calmly waiting for us. 
When we reached Fort Selden the non-commissioned officer 
lost his stripes for neglect of duty, I believe, and so the ex- 
perience on the Jornada was ended more satisfactorily than 
it promised at the beginning.” (pp. 45-49 —- PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES AMONG OUR NORTH AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS from 1867-1885). 

The soldiers of Fort Craig as well as he Indians of the 
surrounding area were now becoming conscious of a chang- 
ing world. The flow of the human tide had back-watered 
from California to the Southwest. Prospectors, grangers, 
lawyers, doctors, gamblers, deserters from the army, bor- 
der ruffians, cyprians, dance hall girls, whisky vendors, 
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ranchers, in fact, people from all walks of life, preferring 
the scalp knife of the Indian to dying poor, saw gold and 
silver in every hill and gully from the Rio Grande west to 
the Blue river and beyond. They crawled and swarmed like 
bees and ants, respecting no peace treaty with Indians, 
defying Apache and Navajo alike to put them off their 
hunting grounds and reservations. They were here to stay. 

The Indians viewed with alarm the numerous mining 
camps sprouting in every gully, arroyo, creek, mountain- 
side. No place was sacred. Every strike brought in more 
and more people. Not only did they take the Indian lands, 
but petitioned the authorities to place the various Apache 
tribes on reservations. In vain did the Indian hold out his 
peace treaty. With the prospector and the settler came the 
Iron Horse. Freedom restricted, hunting limited, the Apache 
sought to broaden the horizon by more frequent raids into 
Mexico. This, he was told by the Agent, he must do no more. 
He took the one recourse left: the warpath. This killing, 
stealing, scalping in order to intimidate the white man into 
leaving the country called for military intervention. The 
federal government sank millions into the project. The 
70s and 60s witnessed not only the rise of settlements like 
Alma, Lake Valley, Silver City, Lordsburg, Shakespeare, 
Deming, Nutt, Robinson City, Hillsboro, Mogollon, Chlor- 
ide and Fairview, they also produced noted Indian leaders 
such as Victorio , Nana, Geronimo, Ju, Roan Shirt (Red 
Sleeves), Naiche, Chatto, Chihuahua, Mangus and others 
bent on retaining their hunting grounds at all cost. The 
white man accused the Indian of breaking his peace treaty 
and retaliated by shooting any brave coming within sight 
of camp or cabin. Governor A. P. R. Safford, of Arizona, 
wrote to the Board of Indian Commissioners, September 5, 
1874: 

“The Apache Indians have never manifested the least 
disposition to live on terms of peace until after they have 
been thoroughly subjugated by military power, and any 
attempt to compromise before they are reduced to this con- 
dition is accepted by them as an acknowledgement of weak- 
ness and cowardice; therefore, my opinion is that in the 
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end it would be economy to the government, and humanity 
to both whites and Indians, to prosecute the war with re- 
lentless vigor until they are completely humbled and sub- 
jugated; after which I believe it equally necessary for the 
government to be prepared to accept and provide for them 
in their new relations toward the whites. These Indians, 
before they lay down their arms, depend to a great extent 
upon theft for their support, and when this mode of supply 
ceases, hunger and suffering must ensue, unless the gov- 
ernment is prepared at once to assist them. They should be 
removed to a reservation of such circumscribed limits that 
constant watch could be kept on them. The reservation, in- 
stead of being held in common, should be divided into rea- 
sonable subdivisions, as would give to each family a home 
and the necessary land to grow the food they require. They 
should also be stimulated and assisted to improve and cul- 
tivate their lands, and constant care should be exercised 
over them to the end that they plant, cultivate, and harvest 
their crops in due season, and to prevent the evil-disposed 
from joining marauding bands, to the great injury of our 
people and the well-disposed of their own tribe. They do 
not base their desire for peace upon the condition that it is 
wrong to murder a white man or woman or to steal prop- 
erty. I have had frequent conversations with leading men 
of the Apache tribe, and never heard one profess a desire 
for peace upon any other consideration than that of self- 
interest. Now, let the fact be once established in their 
minds that in the state of peace they will be better fed and 
clad than in the state of war, selfishness alone will do much 
toward securing and continuing friendly relations...” 
Because gold and other valuable minerals were found 
in the Black Range country, the Indians were to know no 
peace. The quicker they were removed -from the area the 
better for all concerned. Victorio, at Ojo Caliente, was told 
that he and his tribe were to be taken to San Carlos. This 
treaty-breaking he tolerated, but at San Carlos he resented 
other Apaches who refused to recognize his leadership and 
insinuated that he was a woman for permitting himself to 
be dragged across the mountains like a common criminal 
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and fettered in San Carlos. It is true Victorio was in chains 
during the removal from Ojo Caliente and white people 
in the settlements stared at him as they would a wild ani- 
mal in a cage. These things he remembered. Unable to suf- 
fer these humiliations to his pride any longer, he and three 
hundred Ojo Caliente Apaches and Chiricahuas left San 
Carlos in Arizona and began to plunder the Black Range 
settlements. They were pursued and overhauled but only 
thirty of the number were captured. The main body attack- 
ed a settlement in New Mexico, killed eight of its inhabi- 
tants ana stole some horses. All the military posts in that 
portion of the Territory were now activated. 

It had long been suspected that Fort Craig had served 
its purpose. When Victorio and his cohorts began to infest 
the country, there were only fifteen Negro soldiers and sev- 
eral white officers at the post. Recruits were sent in from 
Fort Lyons and the Apache wars were on. The troops 
were sent out to scout the region. Numerically, they would 
be unable to fight Victorio but they could get word to Fort 
McRae, Fort Wingate and other posts as to the whereabouts 
of the marauders. They also had the assistance of the mili- 
tia now drilling in Georgetown, Grants, Silver City and 
every other hamlet where two or three men capable of 
bearing arms lived. Victorio realized that he was hemmed 
in from all sides. He took one hundred ninety of his fol- 
lowers to Fort Wingate and surrendered. Later, others gave 
themselves up. In October, 1877, a detail from Fort Craig 
was ordered to return the contingent to San Carlos. Be- 
fore the start was made, thirty re-considered and escaped 
to the mountains. The others pleaded to be permitted to re- 
main at Ojo Caliente. A number joined Nana (also Nanay), 
found themselves in a starving condition, and latched on 
to the Apaches at Mescalero. These latter were not too 
anxious to have them. Victorio, having hid out three months 
in Mexico, returned to Ojo Caliente and asked the com- 
manding officer there to accept his surrender provided 
that Nana and his band be permitted to join him. The com- 
mand at Ojo Caliente was under the supervision of Fort 
Craig. Victorio was permitted to remain at Ojo Caliente 
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while the commander at Fort Craig contacted his superior 
officer to find out what was to be done. Victorio objected 
strenuously to being taken back to San Carlos. He said that 
if the settlers did not want him back at Ojo Caliente he 
would consent to go to Mescalero. The Mescaleros said they 
wanted no part of him. After some persuasion on the part 
of the agent they finally consented to permit him to live 
among them. So genuine did the renagades seem that the 
Indian Commissioners permitted their wives and children, 
who had been at San Carlos, to join them at Mescaleros. 
The Mescaleros Agency was in the jurisdiction of Fort 
Stanton. 

All the time the settlers were still astir. An indictment 
was brought against Victorio in Grant county, charging 
him with murder and horse stealing. One day when a party 
of hunters came into Mescalero Victorio recognized a pro- 
secuting attorney and a judge among them. He could not 
help but think that they had come for him. Believing that 
the hunt was a feint to see if Victorio was actually in Mes- 
calero, and expecting a large military force to come for his 
arrest after they left, the Indian chief panicked and again 
took to the hills. On September 4, 1881, Victorio and sixty 
of his warriors surrounded Company E, 9th Cavalry, the 
horse guards at Ojo Caliente, killing and wounding eight 
and running off fifty-six horses. This was a terrible blow 
to the men at Fort Craig and they swore to avenge their 
fallen comrades. The war was now in full swing. The end 
would come soon for Victorio as it did in Mexico, but what 
he started because of his fear continued on for the next 
sixteen years, under Nana, Geronimo, Ju (also Juh) and 
others who took up the torch for their hunting grounds. 
During the height of all of these troubles, the United States 
and Mexican Claims Commission, in January, 1878, paid for 
the site of Fort Craig. The reservation was not turned over 
to the Secretary of the Interior until 1885. 

“Advances received here state that on the morning of 
May 21, General Hatch arrived at Ojo Caliente, having 
marched all night previous and was there joined by Indian 
scouts who had left Victorio’s trail a few miles south. These 
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General Hatch put at once on the trail again, having to 
wait himself for his command which was one to two days 
behind, and moving as rapidly as the stock, weak and ex- 
hausted, would allow. For the animals very little forage is 
obtainabie, the sheep having destroyed all the grass in the 
whole country. The command is nearly dismounted and 
General Hatch will be forced to take the field in that con- 
dition, leaving all the horses at Ojo Caliente for recupera- 
tion. The Indians have traveled with great rapidity and 
if not in the Black Range, have already crossed the river. 
The command of General Hatch has marched since leav- 
ing the Mescalero Agency, over one thousand miles over 
the roughest and most mountainous country, which has 
been very severe on the animals and reduced them to the 
point of being almost worthless. The troops are doing all 
that men and horseflesh can do, but it will require more 
troops at once to subdue the number of Indians on the 
warpath. Victorio and his men have left large numbers 
of animals on his trail, dead from exhaustion or killed. 
News from the troops in the field gives satisfactory evi- 
dence that other Indian tribes are beginning to go over 
to Victorio and fight with his band. An Indian, thickset 
and stout, was killed a few days ago, who was proven 
to be a Comanche. From various signs about his person 
the probabilities are that he was a sub-chief and if this is 
true he certainly joined Victorio with a large following 
of his tribe. The numbers of Indians now on the warpath 
cannot be estimated, but Victorio can now command a 
larger force than General Hatch.” (THE DAILY SOUTH- 
WEST, Silver City, May 25, 1880). 

“August 6, 1881, General Hatch, with Col. Henry 
and 2nd. Lt. Steadman, left Santa Fe for Fort Craig, the 
former to superintend the movement of the troops oper- 
ating against the hostile Indians. On the morning of the 
15th at Canada Alamosa, General Hatch ordered all the 
men at Fort Craig, some fifteen, and in wagons started to 
follow the trail of the Indians, in order to ascertain the di- 
rection the Indians were bearing, and move his troops ac- 
cordingly. Striking the trail at Alamosa he went into camp, 
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and the next day headed for the Cuchillo Negro, passing 
the battleground of the day before. Lt. Bennet of the 
Ninth Cavalry made a gallant charge, losing six horses, 
himself being slightly wounded twice. At Cuchillo Negro 
the general took horses and going some fifteen miles, 
found the Indians breaking south. To get to the railroad 
was the next important step. A swollen river had to be 
forded. After much trouble Engle was reached. They 
boarded a freight train to Nutt Station. The next day they 
took a hand car to Porter. A battle took place here as the 
general had anticipated. The troops had been decoyed up 
the canyon. Seventeen soldiers and thirty civilians were 
attacked. Lt. Smith was shot through the body. As the bul- 
lets struck him, he said: ‘I’ve got it now. Dismount.’ The 
Indians later put him over a fire, burnt his back, cut off 
his nose and hung his mustache on a bush. He had a gal- 
lant record during the war. He took part in the battle of 
Chickamenga, the Atlantic Campaign and the battle of 
Jonesboro. (He was so well liked and respected that the 
soldiers of Fort Craig and Fort Bayard wore the badge of 
mourning thirty days. A number of commemorative ser- 
vices were held in his honor at Fort Craig.) George Daly, 
a miner who had struck it rich, was the civilian who was 
shot also. These are the Indians upon whom so much 
sentiment and sympathy is wasted by the Eastern people. 

“Now as to the military conduct of this affair; the In- 
dians in this case have burst out as unexpectedly as light- 
ning from a clear sky. The troops have pursued them and 
they have been struck many times; but with few troops. 
They are worn out and many are without horses. Much 
cannot be expected. General Hatch has personally worked 
hard, and no man could have done better with what he had 
on hand. The companies enroute delayed-by washouts, and 
the telegraph lines down, everything seems to have con- 
Spired against the troops. The people of New Mexico how- 
ever will never have any peace until this present system 
of agencies is broken up and not left as now a harbor and 
asylum at any moment for the Indians who chose to go 
out and depredate to return for food and protection] i 
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(Santa Fe, Aug. 31, 1881). 

“A colored private named Richardson, of Company D, 
9th Cavalry, deserted from Fort Craig this morning (Nov- 
ember 17, 1881) taking with him five hundred and fifty 
dollars which he stole from Sgt. Johnson. He was over- 
hauled at San Marcial, three miles north of here by Sgt. 
Dickerson, with two privates. As soon as discovered Rich- 
ardson fired on his pursuers, shooting Private Kelsen 
through the head, killing him instantly. Dickinson and the 
remaining private overtook him again three miles farther 
in a (New) Mexican’s house. They disarmed him and start- 
ed to return with him to the post when he suddenly made 
a break for liberty and was shot dead. One hundred and 
eighty dollars was found on his person” (ibid). 

More and more recruits were brought into the post 
now that the Indian troubles had become widespread. 
Headquarters insisted that Fort Craig become more of a 
supply center rather than a regular garrison. This we 
gather from the papers of the day and from reports out of 
Santa Fe: “Ojo Caliente, New Mexico, is designated as an 
outpost cf Fort Craig, and will be rationed and supplied 
accordingly.” (0. c. Dec. 21, 1880). ‘““Whittemore’s Company 
F of the 15th Infantry, is hereby relieved from the field 
of duty at Fort Stanton, and will return to its proper 
station at Fort Unicon. Captain John §. Land’s Company D 
of the 9th Cavalry, is hereby relieved from duty at Fort 
Union and assigned to duty at Fort Craig, to which post it 
will at once proceed via Fort Stanton. Upon arrival of 
Company D, 9th Cavalry at Fort Craig, the officer in com- 
mand will detail from his command a commissioned officer 
and ten enlisted men for duty at Ojo Caliente and ordering 
to their proper station at Fort Wingate the detachment of 
Company L, 9th Cavalry now on duty there. Surgeon M. 
G. Cokey will succeed Surgeon J. H. Collins at Fort 
Craig ii, 1b): 

Naturally the settlers around Alamosa, Valverde, San 
Diego, Santo Tomas, Paraje, San Marcial rejoiced to hear 
the news. Unbeknown to many, the post was actually 
abandoned on July 24, 1878, with Captain John Crawford, 
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chief of scouts, in charge of the reservation and military 
supplies ieft there. When the people of these little towns 
learned that the Apaches were on the warpath they gath- 
red a petition and took it to General Hatch who asked 
Adjutant John S. Land to investigate the matter. If Land 
felt that the settlers had a justifiable complaint and need- 
ed protection against the Indians he was to re-occupy the 
post. On July 10, 1880, he sent four privates and Captain 
J. W. Bean out of Fort Marcy in Santa Fe to re-open Fort 
Craig. Bean was to take over the command since Major 
S. W. Osborne, the last commander at Fort Craig was now 
post commander at Fort Bliss. Company C of the 15th 
Infantry was sent to Ojo Caliente to guard prisoners. All 
transportation at Fort Craig except four six-mule teams 
and wagons and one spring wagon and team were sent on 
to Fort Bliss. All stores except those necessary to feed the 
prisoners at Ojo Caliente were also taken to Fort Bliss. 
Lt. Charles Cornish, in charge of Company C, was told to 
report to Captain Charles Steelhammer at Ojo Caliente. 
Only one detail was to remain at Fort Craig. Surgeon 
Martin, who replaced Surgeon Cokley (must have had lots 
of doctors) was to take all the medical instruments at the 
post hospital to Ojo Caliente. Steward Deviris Scanlon was 
to report to Martin at Fort Bliss. The President’s order of 
September 23, 1869, had made the post reservation thirty- 
eight square miles and the post itself four hundred and 
seventy five acres. It was rumored that after the Indian 
troubles all of this was to be sold to the highest bidder 
but the land itself was to revert to the heirs of the original 
grantees. 

In 1882, H. EK. Noyes, a major of the 4th Cavalry, and 
a native of the same state as Ben F. Butler, was named 
commander of Fort Craig. At this time the Indian troubles 
were at their height. Two companies from the 4th were 
at the post and one company of Infantry of the 23rd Regi- 
ment. There were eight officers and one hundred and 
thirty-nine enlisted men. Captain C. M. Callahan, in com- 
mand of Company M, 4th Cavalry was also instructor on 
the rifle range. First Lt. W. W. Tyler of the 13th Infantry 
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was quartermaster; Lt. F. L. Dodge, commander of Com- 
pany F, 23rd Infantry was recruiting officer. At one time 
he had charge of the military prison at Fort Leavenworth. 
Dodge and his wife were natives of New Hampshire. She 
had not been too happy in Kansas, so he sent her on an 
extended trip to Europe. She no sooner returned when she 
learned that Fort Craig was to be her new home. She must 
have preferred Kansas for they didn’t stay in Fort Craig 
very long. Lt. C. A. F. Hatfield, in command of Company 
E, 4th Cavalry, was from Alabama. 

The darling of the post at the time, was the heart- 
breaker, Lt. D. N. McDonald, six-foot, one inch tall, twen- 
ty-nine years of age, unmarried, he was the catch of the 
year—if he decided to be caught. Blond, blue-eyed, many 
a senorita had palpatations of the heart over McDonald. 
But he was in charge of scouts. He felt it a dangerous job 
and had no intentions of leaving a young widow. Perhaps 
after the Indians were quieted and peace in the offering, 
he might consider marriage. He was from Tennessee. No 
sooner was he at Fort Craig when he was called out with 
his scouts to investigate an Indian raid near Lordsburg. 
There were six Apache scouts at Fort Craig. Taking these 
along with him he caught up with the raiders near the 
scene of their horse thefts a few miles out of Lordsburg 
and gave battle. Outnumbered about four to one, he event- 
ually had to call off the fight. 

Lt. S. A. Dyer of Company F, 23rd Infantry, was post 
adjutant. His wife and young son were with him during 
the Indian wars. He was in charge of the telegraph line 
just installed that connected Fort Craig with Fort Stanton. 
Lt. A. S. Dean, another officer at the post, was a native of 
Washington, D.C.; his wife and baby were with him. Dr. 
S. F. Dewey, who replaced Dr. Martin, was a graduate of 
the St. Louis Medical School. A. J. Way, of Ohio, was in 
charge of the band at the post. Professor Spencer of Wis- 
consin, was his assistant. It was said that he was the best 
guitarist in the United States at the time. Captain Jack 
Crawford continued as chief of scouts (non-Indian) when 
not otherwise occupied in the various camps in the hope of 
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striking it rich. 

“A young (New) Mexican girl, daughter of the man 
who works at the post in the Quartermaster Department, 
and enjoys the romantic name of Josefa Santa Rosa, was 
arrested on the warrant of the Acalde of San Marcial for 
debt, and the intention was to take her to that place to 
work off this indebtedness under the old peon law, long 
abolished. The father rused to the post in distress and 
calied for assistance to rescue the fair senorita, which call 
was gallantly responded to by mule-walkers and the Quar- 
termaster employees. They mounted their horses and rode 
to the rescue and brought back the girl in triumph. The 
sheriff, who had a warrant, in Spanish, was told to ‘git.’ 
and he disappeared. But vengeance was in his heart. He 
went back to San Marcial and swore out a warrant against 
the father, and all those complicated in the rescue, but the 
major sent him word that there would be trouble if he 
arrested anybody on the reservation. We have had war 
here in the past few weeks . . . The commanding officer, 
Major Ncyes, has taken it in his head to have an acequia 
from the hills, about four miles distant, run into the post, 
and compel the (New) Mexicans who have settled on the 
reservation (at Millikin’s ranch) to either pay taxes or to 
work them out by digging the acequia. The (New) Mexi- 
cans of course bucked, and the troops were ordered out 
and tore down such houses or mud hovels (adobe shacks) 
as belonged to the men who did not work. Finally they all 
consented and went to work. It is hoped that in a few days 
the water ill make its appearance and transforms into an 
oasis what is now a desert. (SANTA FE NEW MEXICAN, 
June 10, 1882). 

“It is a well known fact that for the past ten years, 
every Indian war which has swept the South and West, as 
with a scourge, has been caused either directly or indirect- 
ly by the Interior Department, aided by the philantropic 
humanitarian Christian Quaker hypocrisy ... Victorio’s 
band, numbering in 1877 about three hundred in all, 
eighty of whom were able to bear arms; very few and poor 
horses, and poorly armed, were living peacefully on their 
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reservation when they were suddenly ordered by the In- 
terior Department to the San Carlos Agency in Arizona. 
Victorio objected, and begged to be allowed to stay in his 
own home, Ojo Caliente was simply the result of a desire 
on the part of some one connected with the Interior De- 
partment to aid and benefit the Agent at San Carlos. He, 
the agent, having recommended the transfer and until this 
day no good cause has ever been given for their removal. 
The reservation which they occupied, only five square 
miles, was totally unfit for any purpose except a cattle 
ranch, and it is not even first class at that. San Carlos, 
where Victorio was removed, and where he could not live 
at peace with the reservation Indians, is a torrid arid 
desert and it is not surprising that they broke out in ’78. 
The Interior Department called for troops to drive them 
back. They were found at the old home where they sur- 
rendered and take back under strong guard to San Carlos. 
In May 1879 they again took the warpath and Victorio 
said that never again, while he or any of his warriors lived, 
would he be taken back to San Carlos. But, said he to Andy 
Kelly and John Sullivan, who went out to meet him near 
Canada Alamosa, I will surrender and give my guns if the 
Great Chief let me and my children remain at our old 
home. This the Interior Department would not permit. As 
a result the Territory of New Mexico in its homes, in its 
cattle, sheep, men, women and children, has been devas- 
tated by an Indian scourge that has no parallel. In the 
short space of a year over two hundred men, women and 
children were murdered. The country from Socorro 
through the whole southwestern portion of the Territory, 
including the Rio Grande valley, has been kept in a perfect 
state of terror. In May, 1879, General E. Hatch started out 
with every available man in his command, not three 
hundred all told, with a worn out transportation outfit, 
played out wagons, and broken down mules. More men, 
wagons and mules were asked for, and in six months one 
hundred and fifty mules ere sent to the Territory. Yet all 
this time one hundred and six mule teams, three hundred 
pack mules stay idle at Fort Garland, Colorado, awaiting 
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an outbreak by the Utes. After nearly a year’s waiting, 
one hundred horses, fifty recruits, reached San Jose one 
hundred and fifty miles below Fort Craig. On the 1st and 
2nd of May these men and horses were assigned to their 
companies, and proceeding immediately on a scout through 
the Mogollon mountains into Arizona, on the track of 
Victorio and his men, green men and unacclimated horses, 
coming from the East, were like snow falling and melting 
away. Long marches across the sandy plains, and over 
mountains sometimes nearly two days between water, 
these men and horses soon weakened, and out of one hun- 
dred in twenty days, not over thirty were alive. Then to 
make matters worse, and at a time when every man should 
have vied with each other in encouraging Hatch and his 
soldiers, the papers, with few exceptions, commenced a 
tirade and abuse upon Hatch, which was unjust. and un- 
called for, for General Hatch marched over two thousand 
miles after these Indians, harrassed and stayed with them; 
slept on their trail, and fought them at every opportun- 
ity, and finally drove them into Mexico, and when about 
to follow, a positive order comes from the War Depart- 
ment warning General Hatch against crossing the bor- 
der. A similar order came to General Merritt less than a 
year before, ordering him to desist from following the 
Utes after they had massacred Thornburg, killed Meeker 
and ravished his wife and daughter ... ” Captain Jack 
Crawford, Late Chief of Scouts, U. S. A., Fort Craig, 
June 27, 1883. 

Victorio was not the only one to menace Fort Craig. 
A group of ten prospectors and twenty-six New Mexicans 
from Chloride, Fairview, Cuchillo Negro banded together 
to go to San Marcial so as to be near the fort until the 
Indians were placed on a reservation. They were ambush- 
ed in Red Canyon by Nana and his warriors. One was 
killed outright; one died of his wounds on the way to Fort 
Craig; two were taken alive by the Indians. Dr. Cockey, 
the post surgeon, took in Dave O’Neal, one of the wounded 
men, and amputated all the fingers if his right hand. Lt. 
Guilfoyle left Fort Craig with thirty Indian scouts and 
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twenty scldiers, in an effort to catch the wily Nana. In 
the battle that followed, a number of the soldiers were 
wounded, none killed. One commodity sorely needed for 
the wounded men -was ice. A few of the men went out with 
a wagon to Rincon, where there was an ice house, but none 
as available. Captain Jack Crawford sent word to all the 
newspapers in the Territory. Soon wagons began pouring 
into Fort Craig with ice well packed in sawdust. The sol- 
diers were indeed grateful to Crawford and the people for 
their kindness. The papers always carried news of hap- 
penings in and about Fort Craig. 

“The buckboard of Fest’s mail line was taken in yes- 
terday at about 2 p.m. five miles west of San Jose by the 
Indians. The driver and one horse were killed and another 
horse driven off. The Apaches surrounded a party of one 
woman and three men about two miles west of where 
the stage was taken in, on the same day. J. M. Robinson, 
mining engineer, and his party, consisting of seven (New) 
Mexicans came up and started to the rescue. A fight be- 
tween them and the Indians ensued of which Robinson’s 
party was getting rather the worst when a detachment 
of five soldiers of Company D, 9th Cavalry, who were es- 
corting a contractor’s train, came up and charged the In- 
dians, opening fire. The Reds took to flight and the three 
men and woman were rescued. This band of Indians num- 
bered thirty or forty and had with them a herd of about 
fifty horses and mules, probably stolen. Robinson reported 
three sheep herders killed.” (Fort Craig, January 24, 
1881). 

On January 18, 1881, four women and children were 
killed at Carisal Springs and brought into San Marcial for 
burial. A group of citizens went in pursuit of the Indians 
but were ambushed and killed to the last man. Soldiers 
from Fort Craig also went out after the raiders but were 
unable to locate them. Every time the soldiers failed to 
find the Indians the press set up a hue and cry against 
Hatch, the soldiers themselves, the government in Wash- 
ington. Times haven’t changed. 

The Wiggins affair was long the talk of the fort and 
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San Marcial. Wiggins had been a soldier in the Florida 
War and during the Mexican War. Pat was married and 
worked in Fort Craig. His wife was a native New Mexi- 
can. They had two children. Cummings, owner cf a store 
in the San Marcial community, extended Wiggins credit. 
When it began to pile up, he asked Wiggins to pay. When 
no money was forthcoming Cummings caused Wiggins to 
be arrested for non-payment of debt. This annoyed Wig- 
gins to the extent that he took along a few cronies, threat- 
ening to horsewhip Cummings. He also said he would 
have Cummings imprisoned for false arrest. For a day or 
two tempers flared, then all was quiet. Wiggins went 
home, the crowd dispersed, and it looked like Fort Craig 
and San Marcial would have something else to talk about 
on the morning of September 25, 1882. Before dawn that 
morning several men crept into the house where Wig- 
gins was sleeping, warned his wife against any outcry; 
tied a rag around Pat’s face; tied his arms and legs and 
took him out of the house. Several hours later his body 
was found hanging from a tree nearby. His face had been 
badly beaten. All of Fort Craig and all of San Marcial 
knew that the only enemy Wiggins had in that area, or 
perhaps in the world, was Cummings. A crowd gathered, 
entered his house and prepared a rope for him. Saner 
heads rode to Fort Craig for the soldiers. Fortunately for 
Cummings the mob delayed stringing him up for some 
reason so that the military men were able to take him 
into custody at Fort Craig. Mrs. Wiggins could not iden- 
tify him as one of the men who entered her home that 
fatal morning. Neverthless, the commanding officer 
thought it best to detain the prisoner a few days until 
there was no more talk of hanging Cummings. There were 
many in San Marcial who were convinced that Cummings 
paid the men to do the job. He was the only man who had 
reason to be annoyed with Wiggins. No one was ever 
brought to trial. Like the Tolby case, among others, it re- 
mains unsolved to this day. 

Re-activating Fort Craig was in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the growth of the town of Fort Craig. From 
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a hamlet of fifty persons it was now (1883) a village of 
three hundred and fifty. Captain Jack Crawford replaced 
Edwin Rigg as postmaster. He had a general store, sold 
miners supplies, dealt in cattle and horses. C. C. Turner 
was the village blacksmith; E. C. Whitney was the village 
doctor; J. C. Tiffany dealt in livestock. George C. Strong 
had come in from Fort Bayard to take over the sutler’s 
store (1887) so long in the control of General Estanislado 
Montoya and his sons. Montoya moved to the village of 
San Antonio up the river and opened a store there, near 
the little rooming house of Gus Hilton. Later Hilton’s son, 
born in San Antonio, branched out to become world fam- 
ous for his Hilton hotels. Stages left daily from Fort Craig 
to San Marcial, the fare being one dollar, round trip. That 
Fort Craig was coming to life again Crawford knew from 
this circular reecived from military headquarters at Santa 
Fe, November 12, 1880: 

“Fort Craig has been re-established as a regular post 
and will be used as a sort of depot for stores for Forts 
Stanton, Bliss, Cummings and Bayard. The garrison of 
Fort Stanton will be under the command of Col. George 
P. Buell who will also have charge of the Mescalero Indian 
Agency. The troops to be stationed there, will be at least 
three companies and headquarters of the 15th Infantry. 
One company of infantry at least will remain at Fort 
Craig. The garrison at Fort Bliss will consist of two com- 
panies of cavalry and two of infantry. Till the location of 
a new post is decided at least four companies of the 9th 
Cavalry and some Indian scouts will remain at Fort Cum- 
mings. The scouting parties are also out from Fort Cum- 
mings, one south of the Florida and Potrello Mts., the 
other north in the Black Range and on the Cuchillo Negro. 
So far no trails have been discovered.” 

One of the last letters to come out of Fort Craig before 
the Department of the Interior sold the buildings and gave 
the land back to the heirs of the original grantees, was 
written by Private Clarence Chrisman: 

To the Editor of the ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL— 
As you have recently been so profuse in your derision of 
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the United States Troops that are engaged in the Apache 
campaign, I would like to say a few words in their behalf 
and ask your reason for your seemingly unjust abuse. I 
do not believe that one single instance can be mentioned 
where the troops have displayed the cowardice they have 
been accused of through the columns of your paper. If the 
officers have proven themselves inefficient (and it is often 
injudicious to prove otherwise) should the enlisted men 
be censored for it. I think if the editor will ponder over 
it awhile he will come to the conclusion that the cowardice 
on the part of the United States troops is not the cause of 
the Indians being unsubdued. Will the editor please be 
so kind as to inform his army of readers why the many 
civil organizations that have been in the field have not 
done something towards exterminating the marauding 
redskins . . . June 15, 1885.” 

The remarkable thing about Christman’s letter is that 
it was written some time after the government had already 
abandoned the post. The fort was relinquished and the 
improvements sold on March 3, 1885. Captain Crawford 
bought most of them. Since the land would also become 
private property no doubt he leased the land on which 
these buildings stood. He became custodian for the remain- 
der until they were disposed of. The soldiers stayed at the 
post during the sales and removal of government property 
to Fort Bliss, Fort Stanton and other posts. The last soldier 
left on August 11, 1885. Captain Crawford guarded the 
government property as if they had never left. When he 
was away on a mining trip or for some other reason, Mrs. 
Crawford acted as custodian. Vandals made nightly forays 
to relieve the abandoned post of anything that was not 
tacked down. Their raids usually occurred when the cap- 
tain was away for they knew he would shoot to kill. Mrs. 
Crawford would just point at nothing in particular and 
shoot away in hopes that the thieves would be scared off. 
When the Crawfords lived there as custodians, they occu- 
pied the officers quarters in the northeast corner facing 
the parade ground. When Captain Jack was post sutler the 
family lived in a building east of the fort on the trail to 
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Mexico. This was the old trail stage stop. When all of the 
government property was finally disposed of the Craw- 
fords moved back to this building. The village is gone; the 
fort is gone; many oldtimers are gone but the ruins re- 
main. Fort Craig never had the popularity enjoyed by 
Fort Union, hence no movement has been started to make 
these ruins a State or National Monument but Fort Craig 
does cherish this memory: It was the only post in New 
Mexico that shared large scale operations against the 
Confederacy (at Valverde) during the Civil War. This 
glory no one can take away. 
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Chapter Five 
THE POST COMMANDERS 


The post commanders were divided into several groups 
— the regular army men, the volunteer men, militia men 
and heads of the Southern New Mexico Military District. 
All commanders, whether they were in charge a month, a 
year or several years, are listed, and as much information 
as could be found is passed on to the reader. Captain Jack 
Crawford is in a class by himself, being a custodian and 
a scout rather than a member of the staff. He was also sui 
generis by nature. Regular army commanders will be iden- 
tified with R. Volunteer servicemen will have a V follow- 
ing their names; militia men will be recognized by the M. 
Other noted soldiers serving at the post and in charge when 
the regular commander was on a scout or a campaign 
against Indians are also listed. It has been the common 
belief of all students of Fort Craig history that Steen was 
the first commander of Fort Craig. This may be so after 
the fort was completed, but at the time construction was 
going on, when the post was a tent city, the commander 
was Captain D. T. Chandler. 

1854—-Captain Daniel T. Chandler (R) 

Captain Chandler was a native of Washington, D. C., 
but lived most of his non-military life in Louisiana. He 
never attended West Point, but was promoted from the 
ranks as an enlisted man. He became a 2nd Lieutenant in 
the 3rd Infantry on August 1, 1838; promoted to 1st Lieu- 
tenant three years later and became a captain during the 
war with Mexico. He took part in the battles of Monterey, 
Contreras and Churubusco. After the war he was assigned 
to various posts in New Mexico. He received two citations 
and two promotions for bravery in battle. He resigned from 
the army to join the Confederacy. He served throughout 
the Civil War in the A. A. G. as a Lt. Colonel in the Con- 
federate Army. He died in Louisiana on October 14, 1877. 

1853—Enoch Steen (R) 

Like Chandler, Major Steen came up in the ranks, nev- 
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er having attended West Point. He was a native of Ken- 
tucky, but later called Missouri his home. He became a 2nd 
Lt. in the Mounted Rangers July 16, 1832, and transferred 
to the Dragoons on September 19, 1833. He became a Ist. 
Lt. on March 5, 1836, a captain December 31, 1840, a major 
in the 2nd Dragoons and the 1st Cavalry on August 3, 1861. 
He became a Lt. colonel in the 2nd Cavalry September 28, 
1861, and retired from active duty two years later. During 
the Mexican War he took part in the battle of Buena Vista 
and received a citation for bravery under fire. He died on 
January 22, 1880. 

1855—Major Enoch Steen (R) 

1856—Major George Bibb Crittenden (R) 

He is the first commander of the post that was a West 
Point graduate. A native of Kentucky, he entered the Mili- 
tary Academy on July 1, 1828, and graduated July 1, 1832. 
He served in the Black Hawk Expedition but not in the seat 
of war. After the war, he was assigned to the Agusta ar- 
senal in Georgia, then to Fort Mitchell in Alabama. He re- 
signed from the Army on April 30, 1833, to practice law in 
Kentucky. He enlisted again during the Mexican War, be- 
coming a captain in the Mounted Rifles (May 27, 1846). 
He took an active part in the engagements at Contreras and 
Churubusco. He became a major in 1848 and was assigned 
to Fort Leavenworth. He was under military arrest from 
1649 to 1851 after which he was sent to Fort Vancouver 
for frontier duty. His next post was at Fort Merrill (1852), 
after which he served at Fort Inge, Texas, Fort Clark, Tex- 
as (1852-56) and Fort Craig (1856-57). He led an expedition 
into the Gila country. He was superintendent of the Mount- 
ed Recruiting Service from July 1, 1857, to May 15, 1859. 
His next job was escorting recruits into New Mexico. He 
was stationed at Fort Union, New Mexico (1860-61), then 
Fort Stanton. He resigned at Fort Stanton on June 10, 1861, 
to join the Confederacy. He was in charge of the Crittenden 
Brigade and served under Ewell. Before the war was over 
he rose to the rank of major general. After the war he be- 
came librarian for the State of Kentucky. He died in Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, November 27, 1880, when in his sixty- 
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ninth year. 

1856—Andrew A. Porter (R) 

A native of Pennsylvania, he entered West Point in 
1836, but stayed only six months. He re-enlisted during 
the Mexican War and took part in the battles of Contreras, 
Churubusco, Chapultepec for which he received citations. 
He became a colonel in the 16th Infantry on May 14, 1861, 
and three days later received the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers. He was honorably mustered out of the 
volunteer service on April 30, 1864, and on the same day 
resigned from the army. He died in Pennsylvania on Janu- 
ary 4, 1872. 

1857—Major G. B. Crittenden 

1857—-Major E. Steen 

1858—Bvt. Col. D. T. Chandler 

1859—General August Valentine Kautz (R) 

He was a native of Germany. When but a boy, the 
family moved to Ohio. He served with the 1st Ohio Infantry 
during the Mexican War, after which he entered West 
Point. His first assignment upon graduation in 1852 was 
Fort Columbus. He also served at Fort Vaucouver, Wash- 
ington (1852-53), Fort Steilacoon, Washington, and took 
part in the Rouge River Expedition to Oregon in 1853, and 
was wounded in a battle with the Indians on October 25, 
1855. He wa sstationed at Fort Orford, Oregon, in 1855. He 
was wounded a second time in a battle against the Puget 
Sound Indians, at White River, Washington, March 1, 1856. 
He was again at Fort Steilacoon during 1857 and 1858. He 
remained a short time at Fort Craig in 1859, leaving for 
Europe to study military tactics. 

He returned from Europe in 1860 and was assigned the 
duty of escorting recruits to Oregon. He was next given 
the command of the military defenses around Washington, 
D. C. He was also with the Army of the Potomac. He be- 
came a brigadier general of the 2nd Ohio Cavalry. He cap- 
tured General John Morgan and his Rebel Raiders in July, 
1863. E. A. Pollard, in his Confederate history of the Civil 
War, tells about the capture: 

“Leaving the State of Louisiana, General Morgan 
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struck the Ohio line at a place called Harrison. Here he 
completely destroyed a very long bridge of great length and 
value. A feint was here made upon Cincinnati. The whole 
Ohio country, in this direction, is chequered over with rail- 
roads, and the attention of the expedition was particularly 
directed to these. Immense damage was thus inflicted upon 
the enemy. The Mississippi and Ohio railroad was greatly 
injured. The command approached within eight miles of the 
city of Cincinnati, and it is said that some of Morgan’s 
scouts were within the suburbs of the city. 

“On the march, the command bore to the left of the 
city, striking the little Miami railroad, capturing a valuable 
train of cars soon after reaching the road, together with 
about 200 Federal soldiers. The train was, of course, de- 
stroyed, which was the usual disposition made of such 
captures. 

“After passing Cincinnati, Morgan next went in the 
direction of Camp Denison, upon which point he made an- 
other feint for the purpose of deceiving the enemy, who 
were at this time harassing him as he proceeded. Leaving 
the neighborhood of Camp Denison, he proceeded through 
the interior of the State, operating upon an extensive scale, 
in destroying the railroads in which that section abounds. 

“Upon arriving near the town of Pomeroy, another 
feint was here resorted to. The numerous roads in this 
section were generally very effectively blockaded, and 
much difficulty was experienced in overcoming these ob- 
stacles. Near Pomeroy General Morgan encountered a force 
of the enemy of several thousand men, consisting of in- 
_fantry, cavalry and artillery. Whilst the skirmishers were 
engaged at this point, the main body of the command mov- 
ed around the town to the left, with the view of reaching 
the river, which they accomplished about daylight on the 
morning of July 18, at Buffington Island. Here the nemy 
came up with them with a strong force, assisted by gun- 
boats in the river, which prevented a crossing at this point. 

“The rear guard of the expedition held the enemy in 
check, whilst the main body was enabled to move off from 
the river, to a point further up, called Belleville. Here an- 
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other effort was made to cross. About two hundred of the 
command had succeeded in crossing the river when the gun- 
boats again made their appearance, and also a force of 
cavalry and infantry, evidently the same which had opposed 
them at Buffington. Only two men were drowned of the 
number which attempted to cross the river. Morgan, being 
thus prevented from crossing with his whole command, 
those who affected a crossing succeeded in keeping the 
gunboats at bay until he could remove his force to a point 
higher up the river. The enemy claimed to have taken 1700 
prisoners in a running fight. At any rate, the few hundred 
who had crossed the Ohio, thus cut off from the main body, 
had no other alternative left them but to make their way 
as best they could to the Confederate lines, which they 
succeeded in doing — passing through the mountains of 
West Virginia to Lewisburg, near which place they en- 
camped. 

“Morgan and about two hundred of his men had brok- 
en through the enemy lines, on the north side of the Ohio. 
He had by some means got into a carriage. A Yankee ma- 
jor saw him, and, galloping up, reached for him. Morgan 
jumped out at the other side of the carriage, leaped over 
a fence, seized a horse, and galloped off as fast as horse- 
flesh could carry him. 

“The fugitive commander, with the remainder of his 
scattered forces, pressed three citizens of Salineville into 
their service as guides, and continued their flight on the 
New Lisbon road. One of the impressed guides made his 
escape and rode back, conveying intelligence of the route 
taken, which it was believed was the ultimate design of 
reaching the Ohio river higher up. Forces were immediate- 
ly dispatched from Wellesville to head him off, whilst an- 
other force followed hotly in his rear, and a strong militia 
force from New Lisbon came down to meet him. 

“About two o’clock in the afternoon, these various de- 
tachments closed in around Morgan in the vicinity of West 
Point, about midway between New Lisbon and Welles- 
ville. The Confederates were driven to a bluff from which 
there was no escape, except by fighting their way through 
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or leaping from a lofty and almost perpendicular precipice. 
Finding themselves thus cooped, Morgan surrendered him- 
self and the remnant of his command.” (Pollard o. c. Vol. 3, 
p. 85). 

Kautz became Chief of Cavalry, 28rd Corps, and was 
in on the occupation of Richmond April 3, 1865. Historians 
paid scant attention to the fact that Kautz was a member 
of the military commission for the trial of the assassins of 
Abraham Lincoln. During the Civil War he also participated 
in the battles of Monticello (Kentucky) and Petersburg 
(Virginia), as well as Darbytown (Virginia) and Richmond. 
By the time the war was over he was a major general in 
the Volunteers. After the war he served in various other 
posts until May 1, 1867, when he was “‘in arrest” until Sep- 
tember Ist of that year. Mustered out of the Volunteer ser- 
vice, he became a colonel in the 34th Infantry of the reg- 
ular army. He was again in command of Fort Craig from 
July to October of 1869, after which he was transferred to 
Fort Stanton (October 15, 1869 - April 17, 1872). He was 
made a commander of the Department of Arizona, serving 
through 1876. He served at various other frontier posts, be- 
coming commander of Fort Niobrara, Nebraska, in 1889. 
He was the author of several books: COMPANY CLERK, 
1861; CUSTOMS OF SERVICE FOR NON-COMMISSION- 
ED OFFICERS OF THE ARMY, 1864; CUSTOMS OF 
SERVICE FOR OFFICERS OF THE ARMY, 1866. He 
retired from active duty on January 5, 1892. He died on 
September 4, 1895. 

1859—JOHN PORTER HATCH (R) 

Hatch was a native of New York. He entered West 
Point in 1840, remaining there for five years. He was as- 
signed to the 3rd Infantry and served in the military occu- 
pation of Texas 1845-1846. He was transferred to Newport 
Barracks, then Jefferson Barracks. During the war with 
Mexico he participated in numerous battles——the seige of 
Vera Cruz, the battle at Puente del Medio, Cerro Gordo, 
Contreras, Churubusco, Chapultepec, Mexico City, and re- 
ceived numerous citations. He received a short leave of 
absence after which he was assigned recruiting service in 
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Oswego and New York. His next appointment was to Camp 
Sumner near Fort Leavenworth, then to Oregon City 1849- 
1856 as Assistant Adjutant General for the Department of 
Oregon. After a while there he was assigned to Fort Van- 
couver. Other appointments included Jefferson Barracks, 
frontier duty at Indianola, Texas (1852), Fort Merrill, Tex- 
as, Scouting, Fort Ewell, Texas (1852-53), Edinburg, Texas 
(1853), Fort Merrill (1853-54, recruiting service (1854-56), 
Fort Union, New Mexico (1856-75) and to Albuquerque, 
from which latter post he led his company on an expedition 
against the Gila Indians, and engaged them in the battle of 
the Canon de los Muertos Caneros on May 24, 1857. Several 
months later he was assigned to Fort Defiance where he 
served as commissary and quartermaster until September 
1858 when he again led troops against the Indians. This 
time they fought the Navajos in the battle of Laguna Negra 
(September 25), and after several other skirmishes returned 
with the troops back to the post. 

He was assigned to Fort Craig in 1859, and was em- 
ployed to escort the Honorable J. S. Phelps from Fort Craig 
to Fort Leavenworth leaving Fort Craig on July 1 and 
arriving at Fort Leavenworth on the 9th of November. He 
was assigned to Fort Craig 1850-1860 and to Albuquerque 
during the winter of 1860-61 as Depot Commissary. He 
acted as Chief of Commissariat, Department of New Mexico, 
May 23 to August 18, 1861. He is one of the few military 
men in New Mexico who became a general during the war. 
Many writers happily tell their readers that the forts were 
practically full of officers who became generals for either 
the North or South, but for some reason they neglect to 
name them. Actually far fewer became generals than they 
indicate. Many of the more widely known such as Long- 
street, Burnside, Loring served in New Mexico at one time 
or another but the best known—Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
Grant, among others—were never stationed in New Mexico, 
although they did serve in the Southwest. After a stint in 
Albuquerque, Hatch joined his company again at Fort 
Marcy in Santa Fe, and was employed in organizing that 
post as a light battery of artillery until the end of October, 
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when he proceeded east, after having received his appoint- 
ment as brigadier-general of volunteers, September 23, 
1861. 

During the winter of 1861-62 he commanded a brigade 
of cavalry in General King’s division at Annapolis in Mary- 
land. He was cited for bravery in reconnaissance about 
Gordansville, the Rapidan, and the Rappahannock. He com- 
manded the cavalry of the 5th Army Corps during the 
operations in the Shenandoah Valley (March 28 to July 29, 
1862). He also took part in the battle of Winchester, and the 
retreat to the Potomac. He took over Augur’s Brigade for 
a while, then took command of General King’s division. He 
also took part in the Northern Virginia and Maryland cam- 
paigns, as well as the battles of Groveton and Manassas, 
better known as Bull Run. He was wounded at Bull Run. 
His next battle was at Chantilly. At South Mountain, he 
commanded the right of General Hooker’s Corps. He was 
again wounded in this battle. He did not again report for 
active duty until February 18, 1863 when he was assigned 
to general court-martial service until July of that year. His 
next appointment was in Philadelphia with the draft board, 
then on to St. Louis. In February, 1864, he was assigned to 
the Department of the South. Near the end of the war he 
served under General Sherman and took part in the famous 
march to the sea. After the war he was sent to the Depart- 
ment of Texas, as Inspector-General. He assumed command 
of Fort Concho in Texas on June 9, 1870. It was here that 
he acquired the nickname “Dobe (i. e. adobe—sun-dried 
brick) Hatch” because of his prediction for adobe which was 
wonderful in New Mexico but not feasable for Texas. He 
also served as commander of Fort Clark in Texas, then Fort 
Sill in Indian Territory. His next assignment was Fort 
Ellictt, near old Mobeetie, in the Texas-Panhandle. Here, 
too, he sought to introduce the use of adobe. He was next 
assigned to Fort Custer, Montana, as regimental post com- 
mander. After he retired from the army he returned to New 
York. He died there on April 12, 1901. 


1859—Captain Gordon Granger (R) 
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Gordon Granger was a native of New York. He entered 
West Point on July 1, 1841, graduating in 1845. His first 
assignment was to Michigan, Detroit Barracks until 1846 
when he was transferred to Jefferson Barracks in Missouri. 
During the Mexican War he participated in the battles of 
Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Chapultepec, the 
seigs of Vera Cruz and the capture of Mexico City. He re- 
ceived numerous citations for bravery. He was returned 
to Jefferson Barracks after the war. He also served in Ore- 
gon and Washington. He took a leave of absence in 1851-52 
going to Europe to study military tatics. Upon his return 
he was sent to Fort Merrill in Texas. He was also assigned 
to Fort McIntosh and Ringgold Barracks. He was in com- 
mand of the contingent that had a skirmish with Indians at 
Golindrina Pass, Texas, June 18, 1853. His next appoint- 
ment was to Fort Inge, Texas. He also served in the Corpus 
Christi, San Antonio, and in conducting recruits to Texas. 
He was in charge of the expedition against the Lipan 
Apaches, and engaged them in battle on the Nueces River, 
April 13, 1856. He conducted recruits to New Mexico in 
1858. He was at Fort Craig, New Mexico, during the winter 
of 1859-60. He was granted sick leave 1860-61. When the 
Civil War broke out he was assigned on Mustering duty in 
Ohio. He was on the staff of Major General McClellan. He 
escorted recruits to Fort Leavenworth and became assistant 
adjutant general in Major Sturgis’s command. He saw 
action at Dug Spring (August 2, 1861) and was in the battle 
of Wilscn Creek, Missouri, August 10, and the retreat to 
Rolla. He was in command of the St. Louis arsenal from 
September 1 to December 31, 1861. He was engaged in var- 
ious skirmishes with the Army of the Mississippi and also 
took part in the battle of Corinth, Franklin, Chickamauga, 
Chattanocga, Knoxville, Fort Gaines, Fort Morgan, Spanish 
Fort, Blakely, Mobile. He returned to Texas June 2, 1865, 
but remained a very short time before being transferred to 
Kentucky. He was named head of the Department of New 
Mexico. He grazed the army mules and horses in the Ute 
Park area around Cimarron and Elizabethtown. It was said 
that Clay Allison rustled many of these animals. In a sur- 
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prise attack against rustlers Granger’s soldiers sent them 
scurrying over Raton Pass. The action came so fast that in 
drawing a rifle Allison accidentally put a bullet in his foot 
and was lamed for life. General Granger died on January 
10, 1876. 

1860—Captain Frederick William Coleman 

Have not been able to locate anything on Coleman. A 
Frederick William Coleman served in the Civil War. He 
died in July, 1902. Whether he was related to the first 
William Coleman, the records do not show. There was a 
third Frederick William Coleman who served in the Span- 
ish American War. None of the Colemans attended West 
Point. 

1861—Gabriel Paul (R) 

Paul was of French ancestry. His grandfather was Eus- 
tache Paul, married to Marie Scholastique Mace. His fath- 
er, Rene, was born on Cape Francois Island, Santo Domin- 
go, and educated in Paris. While being educated in France, 
the Negroes on the Island rebelled and Eustache was com- 
pelled to book passage for Philadelphia. He died during the 
voyage and was buried at sea. Marie Scholastique remained 
in Paris another ten years, coming to the United States in 
1802, taking up residence in Baltimore. Before she left 
France, her oldest daughter married Fleury Generelley of 
Lyons. Although the Generelleys came to America with the 
Pauls, they made New Orleans their home. Fleury took part 
in the battle that occurred there in 1815. The Generelleys 
in New Orleans stem from his branch of the family. 

Rene Paul associated himself with Bartholomew Be- 
thold and organized the mercantile firm of Berthold & 
Paul in St. Louis. It was dissolved on June 6, 1812, when 
Berthold took in his brother-in-law, Pierre Chouteau, Jr., 
as partner. Rene married Marie Therese Eulalie Chouteau, 
oldest daughter of Col. Augustus Chouteau, on April 9, 
1812. One wonders whether the firm broke up because of 
family matters. Marie died on May 18, 1835, when but 
thirty-eight years of age. Col. Rene Paul died in 1851 when 
he was seventy. Their children were Gabriel Rene, born 
March 21, 1813; Edmund, born February 22, 1816; Marie 
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Louisa, born June 14, 1819; Sophia Tulia, born December 
11, 1821; Julius, born March 9, 1828; Harriet, born June 
16, 1831; Julia Augustia, born July 24, 1834. 

Gabriel Rene entered West Point on uly 1, 1829, and 
graduated on July 1, 1834. His first assignment was with 
the 7th Infantry at Red Fork, Cherokee Station, Indian 
Territory, under Colenel William Whistler. It was while 
at Fort Gibson that he married the colonel’s daughter, Mary 
Ann Whistler, March 24, 1835. Washington Irving had vis- 
ited this post two years before Gabriel R. Paul arrived. 
Other interesting people at Fort Gibson at one time or an- 
other were B. L. E. Bonneville, Bennett Riley, Q. G. Bel- 
knap, Isaac Lynde, W. Chapman, B. Bragg, W. B. Hazen. 
Gabriel and Mary Ann had three daughters and one son. 
After his wife died Gabriel married a widow named Mrs. 
Rogers. They had two daughters. He left Fort Gibson for 
action in the Florida War (1939); then transferred to re- 
cruiting service (1839-42). He was in Florida again during 
the winter of 1842-43 after which he did a stint in New 
Orleans, where, no doubt, he spent much time with his 
relatives. His next assignment was at Pass Christian, Miss- 
issippi, then back to New Orleans. He served during the 
Mexican War, after which he was assigned to recruiting 
service. He was with the expedition to the Rio Grande in 
Texas, in which he captured Carabajal and his border ruf- 
fians, April 1, 1852. He remained in Texas serving at Ring- 
gold Barracks and Fort Belknap. He was with the Utah 
Expedition in 1858-60, capturing hostile Indians at Spanish 
Fork, Utah, October 2, 1858. He marched to New Mexico 
in 1860, and was stationed at the post in Albuquerque. He 
became a major in 1861, the year he transferred to Fort 
Fillmore. He was acting Inspector General of New Mexico 
from July 13 to December 13, 1861. He commanded Fort 
Union from December 138, 1861, to March, 1862. When the 
Colorado Volunteers marched to Fort Union, his troubles 
began. He wrote to the Adjutant General in Washington 
March 11, 1862: 

“Since the battle of Valverde, February 21, the state 
of affairs in the Department of New Mexico has been daily 
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growing from bad to worse. All the militia and a large 
number of volunteers were called into the service of the 
United States have deserted and taken to the mountains. 
A general system of robbery and plunder seems to be the 
order of the day. There is a general panic in the country, 
ana people are fleeing from their homes. Communication 
with Col. Canby at Fort Craig has been nearly cut off, and 
since the 27th of February, nothing whatever has been 
heard from him. On the 27th he dispatched Captains Lord 
and Howland each with fifty mounted men, to observe the 
enemy and to communicate with Major J. L. Donaldson, 
commanding the Santa Fe District, directing him to go to 
his relief. This order was doubtless given under the belief 
that regiments of Kansas Volunteers had arrived in the 
Territory. Major Donaldson, however, had no sufficient 
force either to go to Col. Canby’s relief or even to hold 
Santa Fe. He therefore sent all the public property that 
could be transplanted to this (Fort Union) post, and aban- 
doned Santa Fe. The supplies reached Fort Union safely. 
Under these circumstances, as the senior officer, I assumed 
the command of all the troops, posts, and depots in the 
Department not immediately under the command of Col. 
Canby, and ordered Major Donaldson to march all his forces 
to this post. 

“The main body of the enemy, about 2,000 strong, is 
at Albuquerque, and a strong force is near Fort Craig, 
watching Col. Canby’s movements. I am now organizing a 
column to march against the enemy and to form a junction 
with Col. Canby. Should this expedition prove successful 
— of which I entertain no doubt — the Territory will be 
saved to the United States, but should it fail, the country 
will be lost. In either case, I cannot too strongly urge the 
absolute necessity of a re-enforcement -of 4,000 men, two 
batteries of rifled cannon, and six siege pieces. Major Don- 
aldson, whom I have ordered to Washington to represent 
the interests and wants of this Department, will enter more 
fully into detail when he sees you. 

“On the arrival of Col. Slough, with his regiment of 
Volunteers, I had the mortiifcation to discover that his com- 
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mission was senior to mine, and thus I am deprived of a 
command which I had taken so much pains to organize 
and with which I expected to reap laurels. Thus, also, an 
officer of only six months service, and without experience, 
takes precedence ver one of many years service, and who 
had frequently been tried in battle (Paul was wounded in 
Florida and in the Mexican War. The citizens of St. Louis 
presented him with a sword for his bravery, and Congress 
aiso honored him. He suffered for twenty-five years from 
his wounds). It is as little as I can ask of the Department 
for past and present service to give me such rank as will 
prevent such mortification in the future. I therefore ask 
for the rank of brigadier-general of the volunteers.” 

A week later he wrote another letter: “Col. Canby 
still at Fort Craig (March 9) awaiting the arrival of re- 
enforcements. The enemy has ascended the Rio Grande and 
taken possession of Albuquerque and Santa Fe. Their main 
body is at or near the former place, and their advance 
guard is at the latter. I expect an answer tomorrow from 
Col. Canby to a dispatch I sent him proposing a plan for 
his relief. As soon as it reaches me I shall move forward. 
I have just written a communication to His Excellency, 
Governor W. Gilpin of Colorado Territory, urging him to 
send forward all the assistance he can to the relief of New 
Mexico, and I would respectfully call your attention to the 
situation of our little army here, and assure you of the 
necessity of large re-enforcements . “ 

Major Donaldson received a telegram when he arrived 
in St. Louis that Washington had no troops for New Mex- 
ico. Meantime he was able to assist in the skirmish at Pe- 
ralta. By May 1, 1862, he was in command of the Heaq- 
quarters of the Southern District of New Mexico at Fort 
Craig. Again he wrote to Washington: “I left Fort Union 
April 6, in command of a column to form a junction with 
Col. Canby, who had left Fort Craig on March 31. The junc- 
tion was made at Tijeras, and our combined forces moved 
against the enemy, who retreated before us. On the 15th of 
April, at Peralta, we had several skirmishes with the en- 
emy, and during the night he evacuated Peralta and con- 
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tinued his retreat. The pursuit was kept up until our ar- 
rival at this post (Fort Craig), when from want of provisions 
we halted. the enemy in a disorganized state, leaving be- 
hind him wagons, sick, etc., is making his way out of the 
Territory. I was left in temporary command of this dis- 
trict, with my headquarters at Fort Craig.” 

He left for the East shortly afterwards and was made 
a brigadier-general of the volunteers. He took part in vari- 
ous battles and was again wounded at Gettysburg. He re- 
tired with the rank of a brigadier-general July 28, 1866, 
and Congress voted him full retirement pay April 12, 1870. 
He died on May 5, 1886. His comrades in St. Louis took up 
a collection to put a monument over his grame in the Na- 
tional Cemetery at Arlington, Virginia. 

1861-62—Thomas Duncan (R) 

Duncan, a native of Illionis, did not attend West Point. 
He entered the service as a Ist Lt. in the Mounted Rifles 
(later known as the 3rd Cavalry) on May 27, 1846, as a vol- 
unteer in the War with Mexico. He was employed in Van- 
dalia in the recruiting service from May to November, af- 
ter which he was transferred to Jefferson Barracks. Arrived 
at the Rio Grande January 20, 1847. Was assigned to Vera 
Cruz. After the war he was assigned to Jefferson Barracks. 
His further appointments included Fort Leavenworth, Fort 
Laramie, Los Olmitas in Texas. He took a leave of absence 
during the summer of 1856 and rejoined his regiment at 
Fort Union in November, 1857. He commanded Fort Burg- 
win and Fort Massachusetts, had charge of the construc- 
tion and commanded Fort Garland in Colorado. He com- 
manded an expedition against Santanta’s Comanches, and 
met them fifty miles from Fort Union, giving battle on May 
29, 1861, severely defeating them. During the summer of 
1861 he served at Fort Wise, Colorado, after which he was 
assigned to command Fort Craig during the winter of 1861- 
62. He commanded the calvary forces in the battle of Val- 
verde and was wounded in the action before Albuquerque 
April 8, 1862. He became assistant provost-marshal-general 
of Iowa in 1863. After the war he was assigned to Nashville, 
Tennessee, then ordered to field service in the Department 
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of the Platte. He also served at Fort McPherson, Nebraska, 
and commanded the Republican River Expedition. His next 
assignment was to Fort D. A. Russell in Wyoming. Next he 
took charge of the construction of Sidney Barracks, Ne- 
braska, then transferred to Arizona. He took sick leave un- 
til January 15, 1873, when he was retired from active ser- 
vice for wounds received in the line of duty (New Mexico). 
He was named brigadier-general March 13, 1865. After his 
retirement he made his home in Washington, D. C. He died 
on January 7, 1887. 

1862—-Edward Richard Sprigg Canby (R) 

Son of Israel T. Canby and Elizabeth Piatt, born at 
Piatt’s Landing, Kentucky, November 9, 1817. Entered 
West Point July 1, 1835; graduated July 1, 1839. He served 
in the Florida campaigns. He married Louisa Hawkins. He 
took part in the Mexican War, receiving citations for gal- 
lantry at Contreras, Churubusco and Belen Gate. With the 
resignation of Col. Loring, Canby was superior officer of 
the regular troops in New Mexico and assumed command 
in time to halt the progress of the Confederates under 
Sibley, although not fast enough to halt Baylor and the 
Confederate occupation of Mesilla. He took over the affairs 
at Fort Craig and built its defenses, hoping that Sibley 
would make an offensive against it. When Sibley refused, 
he marched out against him and fought the battle of Val- 
verde. When Carleton marched in from California, Canby 
relinquished the Department of New Mexico to him on Sep- 
tember 18, 1862. His next assignment was at Pittsburg. He 
took part in the battles of Fort Blakely and Mobile. After 
helping his country in various capacities, General Canby 
was sent to bring about peace with the Modoc Indians. He 
was murdered by Captain Jack, a Modoc, while engaged 
in a pow-wow, April 11, 1873. 

1862—John Milton Chivington (V) (Colorado) 

Born in Ohio January 27, 1821. Became a Methodist 
preacher but gave it up to serve with the Colorado Volun- 
teers. The glory he won near the site of Rowe and Apache 
Canyon he marred by his action at the Sand Creek Mass- 
acre. While he was commander of the Southern Military 
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District at Fort Craig, Canby wrote to him from Santa Fe 
June 18, 1862: 

“The force intended for the movement against the 
Confederate troops in Arizona (i. e. what the Confederates 
called the Confederate State of Arizona with headquarters 
at Mesilla) will be composed of sixteen companies of in- 
fantry and eight companies of cavalry and one or two bat- 
teries. These troops will be organized into two or three 
columns, as may be considered most expedient by the im- 
mediate commander. The headquarters and eight companies 
of the Fifth Infantry will form one, and the headquarters 
and eight companies of the Ist. Col. Vols. the other infantry 
column. The cavalry force will be composed of two com- 
panies of the Ist, three companies of the 3rd Company, one 
company of the Ist. Colo. Vols. The cavalry force now at 
Fort Union will be sent down as soon as the troops from 
Kansas are in striking distance of that post. If it arrives 
in season, the batery attached to the 2nd Colo. Vols. will 
form one of the batteries, and it is intended to replace the 
pieces in McRae’s battery by four 12 pounder guns and 
two 32 pounder howitders, now on their way to this coun- 
try; but as these pieces may not arrive as early as expected, 
the present battery should be put in the most perfect con- 
dition for the field that is possible, so that there may be no 
delay in the movement after the supplies have been re- 
ceived. The garrison at Fort Craig will be composed of 
four companies of infantry and two of cavalry. The two 
companies of infantry and two of cavalry will be posted 
temporarily at Santa Barbara, to give additional security 
to the communication between Fort Craig and Mesilla... ” 

The best laid plans . . . The force destined for the re- 
occupation of Arizona, and assembled at Fort Craig, did 
not stay long. It was ordered back to Fort Union for ser- 
vice on the plains. General Carleton was at Fort Craig 
when he received his orders to relieve Canby of his com- 
mand. Chivington returned to Colorado late in 1862. For 
many years he was on the defensive regarding the mass- 
acre which took place on November 29, 1864. He died in 
Denver on October 4, 1894. 
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1862—-Benjamin Stone Roberts (R) 

He was a native of Vermont. He attended West Point 
from July 1, 1830, to July 1, 1834. He served in the Mexi- 
can War and was cited for bravery in the battles of Cha- 
pultepec, Matamoras, Pass Gualaxara. He took an active 
part in the battle of Valverde, served for a time as post 
commander at Fort Craig, returned East where he was 
made a major general of the volunteers for bravery in the 
battle of Manassas. He also took part in the battle of Cedar 
Mountain. He died in Vermont January 29, 1875. 

1862—-Christopher (Kit) Carson (V) 

Born in Kentucky December 24, 1809. Ran away as a 
boy to live the life of a trapper and Mountain Man. He 
became quite friendly with the Beaubiens and L. B. Max- 
well, both ready to set him up in business if he so desired. 
It was when he became a scout for Fremont that the coun- 
try came to know of him. He married Josefa Jaramillo in 
Taos. Carson went with General Kearny to San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia. He was appointed agent for the Ute Indians in 
1855. He took part in the battle of Valverde, led troops 
against the Navajos and engaged the Comanches in the 
battle of Adobe Walls. He became a brigadier-general. He 
died in Colorado May 23, 1868. His remains subsequently 
reposed in Taos after having been buried for a brief time 
at Maxwell’s in Cimarron. When Maxwell sold the grant, 
Carson’s body was taken to Taos and buried beside that 
of his wife. He stressed in his last letter before his death 
that he did not wish to be buried in the church. Nor did 
he want his wife buried in the church. It was customary 
to place the bodies of important people close to the front 
of the church. No doubt Carson wrote this out of humility. 
Manuel Armijo, buried in the Socorro church, third pew 
from the entrance as you enter, to the right, also sought 
to efface himself with a like humble request. He was not 
originally buried in Socorro but in Lemitar, outside of the 
church. Carson was not an educated man, but he possessed 
uncanny ability with Indians and people in general. 

1862—Oscar Brown (V) 

Brown came in with the California Column. Little is 
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known of him except that he became commander of Fort 
Goodwin in Arizona and later on of Fort Marcy in Santa 
Fe. A book on the California Column makes no mention 
of him whatsoever; the army records are silent. He did 
wonderful work in helping many of the Californians re- 
enlist when they preferred to go East to be in on the major 
conflicts of the Civil War. Although he was commander 
of Fort Craig perhaps longer than any individual except 
possibly Rigg, every effort to track his background came 
o a dead end. He was like a ship that passed in the night. 
Oscar Brown’s name does not even appear in the official 
list of U. S. officers, volunters and regulars. He remains 
to the end, a mystery. 

1863—Oscar Brown 

1864—Oscar Brown 

1864—Major C. E. Bennett . 

He was born in New York. He entered West Point in 
1851 and graduated in 1855. He served at Fort Ripley, 
Minn., the Utah Expedition, Fort Laramie, then went into 
civilian life. He took up farming in San Bernadino, Cali- 
fornia, and became deputy sheriff 1861-63. He also organ- 
ized a Volunteer company to aid the civil authorities in 
suppressing rebellion around San Bernadino, organized 
a regiment at Drum Barracks, California, and reported for 
frontier duty at Camp Morris. He was stationed at Fort 
Yuma 1863-64, and in command of Fort Craig, New Mex- 
ico, May to December, 1864. He transferred to Fort Bowie, 
Tubac, and established Camp McDowell, Arizona. He be- 
came a major in the 19th Infantry November 28, 1893, and 
a lieutenant-colonel in the 11th Infantry June 27, 1897. He 
retired on December 2, 1897. He died in New York Novem- 
ber 4, 1902. 

1865—Edwin Rigg (V) 

He was a native of Pennsylvania. When he was young 
the family moved to Buffalo, New York. The gold fever 
struck him and he joined in the rush for gold. He was well 
educated. He was largely responsible for raising the troops 
in California coming to the aid of New Mexico. For this 
reason he was given the rank of major. The Column moved 
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in various contingents. Major Rigg was instructed to se- 
lect a camp site near Warner’s Ranch. This first camp site 
of the California Volunteers was occupied by four com- 
panies of infantry. on October 10, 1861, and named Camp 
Wright. A storm which knocwed down officers’ tents, kitch- 
en and ammunition tents, soon proved that this was no 
place for a camp. A new site was selected at Oak Grove, 
San Diego County, California. When the Showalter party 
was captured in the Temecula area, on its way to aid the 
Confederacy, Rigg had no‘ authorized oath of allegiance 
for them, so he made up one of his own. From Camp Wright 
he went en to Fort Yuma. Rigg was with the troops when 
they crossed into Arizona. Fort Goodin, named for Gov- 
ernor Goodwin, was constructed by the Volunteers, and 
placed under the command of Major Riggs, referred to by 
his soldiers as the “Old Man.” He was promoted to the rank 
of colonel. Col. E. E. Eyre raised the Union flag over Fort 
Thorn July 5, 1862. Meantime, the California contingents 
were moving into the various posts in New Mexico. They 
were also to start many new ones, such as Fort Cummings, 
Fort Bascom, Fort Sumner, Camp Nichols. While there was 
talk of constructing Fort Butler, it was never started. 
Not far from Mesilla was Hart’s Mill. The miller was 
H. H. Cooper, of Rome, New York. Hart, the owner, left 
Mesilla with the Texans. He had plans of his own for rais- 
ing more troops and coming back with a vengeance. The 
plans never materialized and his property confiscated. Rigg 
took to visiting the Cooper residence quite frequently when 
he was stationed at Hart’s Mill, and it became obvious that 
the miller’s seventeen-year-old daughter caught his eye. 
She was beautiful, black-haired, black-eyed, youthful. Far 
too young, many thought, for the serious-minded colonel. 
They were married and their only child, a girl, was born 
at Fort Craig December 26, 1863. Her name was Sally. 
Rigg was mustered out of the army September 30, 1864, but 
he re-enlisted on March 24, 1865. He was mustered out 
again on October 9, 1866, but re-entered, this time in the 
regular army as a first lieutenant in the 38th Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Fort Craig. He remained in the Fort Craig area, 
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buying a small ranch, setting up a store and prospecting 
when he was unassigned. He was transferred to the 25th In- 
fantry in 1870 and mustered out of the army on January 1, 
1871. He returned to civilian life in the little village of 
Fort Craig near the post and became its first postmaster, 
merchant and farmer. He sold out shortly before the Vic- 
torio outbreak and and returned to Buffalo. He died shortly 
before Word! War 1, living to a ripe old age. 

1866—Edwin Rigg 

1867—Henry Clarke Corbin (V) Later (R) 

He enlisted in Ohio in the 83rd Ohio Infantry with the 
rank of lientenant, July 28, 1862. He became a brigadier- 
general of Volunteers and when he mustered out of the 
army on March 6, 1866, he re-enlisted in the 17th Infantry. 
He was made a captain in the 28th Infantry in July, 1866. 
He became a brigadier-general in 1896 and a major-general 
in 1898, a major-general, adjutant-general in 1900. He 
served with distinction before his retirement and death. 

1868—Charles Meinhold (R) 

Charies Meinhold was an enlisted man, a native of 
Prussia. He enlisted as a private in the mounted rifles, later 
known as the 3rd Cavalry. He served along the frontier 
from May 5, 1861, to January 1, 1862, when he was trans- 
ferred to New Mexico as a lieutenant in the 3rd Cavalry, 
and acting assistant adjutant-general. He took part in pre- 
paring Fort Craig’s defenses against Sibley. He also took a 
notable part in the battle of Valverde, as well as in skir- 
mishes against Indians. He resigned from the army on De- 
cember 10, 1862, went East and re-enlisted to take part in 
the action at Blackwater, Mississippi, and the battle of 
Vicksburg. After service at Fort Craig, Meinhold was as- 
signed to the north where trouble was brewing with the 
Sioux. He commanded Company B of the 3rd Cavalry in 
the Powder River campaign and was in the expeditions 
against Sitting Bull, Rain-in-the-Face, Spotted Tail, Red 
Cloud, Dull Knife, Crazy Horse and other famous Indian 
leaders. When the expedition, under General Crook, moved 
out of Fort Fetterman on May 29, 1876, Captain Meinhold, 
with two companies, was sent in advance to reconnoitre the 
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country, and report the condition of the road as well as 
any signs of Indians to Colonel Wm. B. Royall, his superior 
officer, then assigned commander of the 3rd Cavalry. John 
F. Finerty, who wrote WAR-PATH AND BIVOUAC, and 
who was also with Crook, noted: “Captain Meinhold, a very 
fine looking German officer with a romantic history, told 
me smilingly that the party found no water since leaving 
the Platte, but that they had shot some deer and, in order 
to quench their thirst, had emptied their brandy flasks 
with true military promptitude. (0. c. p. 40). 

“The weather continued abominable as we resumed 
our march. We made another short march up Powder river 
on the 25th, and the next day crossed to its right bank, and 
marched twenty miles toward the Little Missouri, halting 
in a branch of O’Fallon creek, which is distinguished by 
running through the most adhesive mud on the American 
continent. We were following the Indian trail discovered 
on the Rosebud, which our junction with General Terry’s 
column prevented us from pursuing with greater alacrity. 
We reached O’Fallon’s creek proper on the 27th, and went 
into bivouac under a pelting shower. Several officers and 
soldiers began to show signs of approaching sickness, and 
a few cases of rheumatic and neuralgic fever were reported. 
The exposure told mostly on the older men, and several of 
these — notably Captains Andrews and Meinhold — did 
not long survive the hardships of the campaign ...”’ (0. ¢. 
p. 175). 

Since the expedition ended up in Fort Laramie, it is 
likely that Captain Meinhold was hospitalized there and 
died December 14, 1877. Neither Bourke nor Finerty nor 
Cook have much to say about Meinhold’s activities during 
this last campaign. They are so wrapped up in their own 
experiences that an old soldier suffering from rheumatic 
fever meant little to them. They were more concerned with 
Crazy Horse, Red Cloud, Sitting Bull and Spotted Tail. 
The citation Meinhold received for bravery at Vicksburg 
was soon forgotten. Although Finerty tells us that Mein- 
hold’s life was romantic, he leaves us dangling on a string 
by completely ignoring any of the details of that roman- 
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tic life. Tihs leaves us little to go on. We do know he was 
friendly with General Sheridan, General Custer, Captain 
Jack Crawford, Buffalo Bill, General Crook and General 
Terry. Had he lived, he might have accompanied Crook 
in his Arizona Campaign against the Apaches. 

1869—Cuvier Grover (R) 

He was a native of Maine. Graduating from West Point 
in 1850, his first assignment was Fort Leavenworth. He 
took part in the Northern Pacific Railroad Exploration 
1853-54, followed by assignments at Fort Independence, 
Mass., Fort Crawford, Wisconsin, Fort Snelling, Minn., the 
Utah Expedition 1857-58, Fort Garland, Colorado, Fort 
Union and Fort Marcy. He took a leave of absence from 
Fort Marcy (in Santa Fe) going East for action in the Civil 
War. He was assigned to the Army of the Potomac and 
took part in the Virginia Peninsular Campaign, the Siege 
of Yorktown, battle of Williamsburg, action at Fair Oaks, 
Savage Station, Glendale, Malvern Hill, Harrison’s Land- 
ing, Bristoce Station, Manassas. He was cited for bravery 
at Manassas, Cedar Creek, Winchester, Williamsburg, Fair 
Oaks. He was placed in command of a division of the 19th 
Corps, Department of the Gulf, December 30, 1862, to July, 
1864. He took part in the occupation of Baton Rouge, com- 
bat duty at Irish Bend, Vermilion Bayou, Port Hudson, 
Mansuria. He commanded the 19th Corps in the Shenan- 
doah Campaign August to December, 1864. He was wound- 
ed in the Cedar Creek battle. He was placed in command 
of the District of Savannah, Georgia, January to June, 
1865, after which he was transferred to St. Louis, Missouri. 
His other assignments before coming to Fort Craig includ- 
ed Fort Larned, Jefferson Barracks and Recruiting Ser- 
vice. He had no use for frontier service and often expressed 
a wish to be back with civilized soldiers. He died June 6, 
1885. 

1870—F. W. Coleman 

1871—Robert Earl Bradford (V) 

He enlisted as a private in the 2nd Ohio Infantry 
April 17, 1861. He was mustered out July 31, 1861. He 
signed up again in the 16th Ohio Battery. After the war, 
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when he was again mustered out (August 2, 1865), he join- 
ed the regular army as a second lieutenant in the 15th In- 
fantry (June 6, 1867), being promoted to first lieutenant 
shortly afterward. He was dismissed from the army June 
13, 1871. No more is known of him. 

1871—Martin P. Buffin (V) 

He was a native of Rhode Island. He enlisted in the 
1st R. I. Infantry May 2, 1861. He became a captain in the 
4th R. I. Infantry before the year was over, and a major 
in October of the following year. Two months later he was 
a lientenant-colonel. He was next assigned to the Volun- 
teers serving at Petersburg and received numerous cita- 
tions for bravery. After mustering out of the service, he 
re-enlisted in the 15th Infantry, working up to the rank 
of captain by 1867. He resigned from the army February 
22, 1877, and died in his native state on April 20, 1884. 

1872—James H. Stewart (V) 

A native of New York, he enlisted as a first lieutenant 
of the 2nd California Infantry Sept. 6, 1861. He became a 
captain in 1864. He enlisted in the regular army — 15th 
Infantry, February 23, 1886. He became a captain in 1867. 
He was dismissed from the service August 25, 1877. After 
the war he seems to have done some prospecting in Ne- 
vada. Nothing more is known of him. 

1873—George Storkley (V) 

His name does not appear in the records. 

1874—-James Madison Whittemore (R) 

He was a native of Massachusetts. He attended West 
Point from July 1, 1855, to July 1, 1860. His first assign- 
ment was Fort Monroe, Va., 1860-61. His other assignments 
during the Civil War were Fort Pickens, Florida, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Frankford Arsenal, West Point (as professor 
of mathematics) 1862-64, Indianapolis Arsenal 1864-66, 
Watercliet Arsenal 1866-69, frontier duty in various posts 
until his retirement on March 5, 1900. He died before 
World War 1. 

1875—J. H. Stewart 

1875—E. W. Whittemore 

1876—George Storkley 
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1877—Charles Steelhammer (V) 

He was a native of Sweden. Migrated to New York. 
Enlisted as a private in the 83rd New York Infantry May 
27, 1861, to May 12, 1862. A hospital steward in the U. S. 
Army May 12, 1862, to September 4, 1864. Became a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the 17th Infantry regular army Septem- 
ber 14, 1864. He transferred to the 35th Infantry in 1866 
and became a captain November 1, 1866. He transferred to 
the 15th Infantry stationed at Fort Craig August 12, 1869. 
After serving in various posts, he retired October 81, 1884. 
The date of his death is not known. 

1878—Nathan Ward Osborne (R) 

He was a native of Massachusetts. He enlisted, with the 
rank of captain, 13th Infantry May 14, 1861. He became a 
major in the 15th Infantry Dec. 11, 1873. He received a 
citation for his bravery during the battle of Vicksburg, 
Miss. He served in various posts until 1888. He died on 
January 20, 1895. Ee 

1879—N. W. Osborne 

1880—John Wesley Bean (V) 

He was a native of New Hampshire. He enlisted as a 
second lieutenant, 5th N. H. Infantry October 15, 1861. 
He became a captain January 1, 1863. He was conspicuous 
for bravery in the battles of Cold Harbor and Vicksburg. 
He mustered out of the army in 1864 but re-enlisted in the 
regular service, transferring to the 15th Infantry on Au- 
gust 12, 1869. He became a captain March 5, 1879. He re- 
tired from the army on September 20, 1890. 

1881—J. W. Bean 

1882—Henry E. Noyes (R) 

He was a native of Maine. Attended West Point from 
July 1, 1857, to June 24, 1861. First assignment was in the 
2nd Dragoons in the defense of Washington. Took part in 
the battle of Manassas, Blackburn’s Ford, Port Royal, Fer- 
nandina, Secessionville, James Island, Hilton Head, South 
Mountain, Antietam, Stoneman’s Road, Beverly Ford, 
Boonsboro, Hagerstown, Williamsport, Camp Buford, Pe- 
tersburg, Kerneysville, Opequan, Front Royal, Milford, 
Waynesboro, Nashville, Selma. After the war he was as- 
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signed to Fort Leavenworth. He served in various posts 
until No. 16, 1891, when he retired with the rank of colonel. 

1883—Henry Martyn Lazelle (R) 

He was a native of Massachusetts. He entered West 
Point July 1, 1850, graduating July 1, 1855. His first as- 
signment was Fort Columbus (N. Y.), then Fort Bliss, Tex- 
as, 1855-57. After a scouting expedition against the Gila, 
he was again assigned to Fort Bliss. His next post was Fort 
Defiance, then a scout against the Mescalero Apaches, and 
was wounded through the lungs in a fight with the Apa- 
ches February 8, 1858. He recovered and was assigned to 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, 1859, then back to Fort Bliss (1860), 
Fort Fillmore (1860), Fort Bliss Again, (1860) and was cap- 
tured by Baylor’s Babies May 8, 1861. He was not exchang- 
ed until July 28, 1862. He was assigned to guard prisoners 
in Washington, D. C., then was in command of the regiment 
moving against Mosby’s Guerrillas. He took part in the 
battle of Culpepper and various other engagements. After 
the war he was placed in command of a post in North Caro- 
lina. In 1870 he was placed in command of Columbia, South 
Carolina. He was assigned to David’s Island, New York, 
1872, and took part in the Yellowstone Expedition of 1873. 
He was at Fort D. A. Russell (1874) and the Spotted Tail 
Agency (1874). His next assignment was Fort Yuma (1874), 
Fort Sully (1875-77), Fort Sully again in 1878. He became 
commander of West Point, 1879 to 1882. Was on sick leave 
until 1884 when he was given command of Fort Craig. He 
went to India as U. S. Army representative in 1886. He was 
given charge of the official publication of the War of Re- 
bellion Records, 1889. He retired from the service Novem- 
ber 26, 1894. 

1884—James Biddle (V) 

He entered the army as a volunteer in the 10th N. Y. 
Infantry with the rank of first lieutenant. He was a native 
of New York. He mustered out of the volunteers on August 
31, 1862, and re-enlisted in the regular army in the 15th 
Infantry and assigned to the Indiana Volunteers. He re- 
mained with the Volunteers until after the war. He took 
part in the battles of Richmond (Kentucky) and Nash- 
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ville. He was made a brigadier-general of the Volunteers 
March 13, 1865. After the war he received various assign- 
ments, retiring with the rank of major, December 11, 1896. 


OTHER PART-TIME COMMANDERS 


The following served either in the absence of the reg- 
ular commander or while awaiting a new post commander: 

George W. Howland 

He was a native of Rhode Island, graduating from West 
Point in 1848. His first assignment was Jefferson Barracks, 
then Fort Leavenworth, Oregon, Fort Hall, Washington; 
escorted Topographical party through Utah 1846-50; Fort 
Vancouver, Fort Merrill, Fort Ewell, Texas, 1852, Edin- 
burg, Texas, 1853, San Antonio, 1853; expedition against 
Texas Indians 1854-55; Los Lunas, New Mexico, 1856; Fort 
Marcy 1856-57; leader of the expedition against the Mo- 
gollon Indians, and fought the battle of Canon de los Muer- 
tos, May 24, 1857; Fort Thorn 1857-58; Fort Defiance 1858; 
Fort Fillmore 1858-59; Fort Craig 1860; Fort Stanton 1861. 
Took part in the action at Valverde and Peralta; was as- 
signed to Kentucky and Tennessee during the balance of 
the Civil War. Was commander of Fort Craig from Septem- 
ber 8 to October 3, 1866; recruiting service to January 21, 
1867; again commander of Fort Craig from March to April, 
1867; Fort Laramie, 1867; Wyoming, 1868; Fort McPher- 
son, Nebraska, 1868-69; retired April 8, 1869. Died in Santa 
Fe December 21, 1886. 

John Adams 

A native of Tennessee. Graduated from West Point in 
1846. Took part in the battle of Santa Cruz de Rosales in 
the Mexican War; stationed at Fort Marcy (Santa Fe) after 
the war; Taos, N. M., 1848-49; Utah Expedition, 1849-50; 
On March 13, 1849, too kpart in the battle of El Cerro de 
la Olla, New Mexico. He led an expedition against the Apa- 
ches and fought them at Tucumcari Mountain; he took an- 
other expedition to Red River (the Canadian) November 
17, 1849. He marched against Indians and took them by 
surprise in their lodges near the source of the Costilla 
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river July 21, 1850. Next appointment was Rayado, N. M., 
then Las Vegas, 1850-51; Minnesota, 1852-54; Fort Lea- 
venworth, 1854; Fort Craig, 1854-55; Fort Massachusetts, 
1855; Fort Craig, 1855; Recruiting service, 1856-58; Fort 
Crook (California), 1859-61. Joined the Confederacy. Be- 
came a brigadier-general. Killed in action at Franklin, 
Tennessee, November 30, 1864. 


Richard C. Gatlin 

A native of North Carolina, he graduated from West 
Point in 1832. He took part in the Black Hawk War; was 
assigned to Fort Gibson, 1832-34; Camp Desire, near the 
Canadian, Indian Territory, 1834; Fort Towson, 1836; Camp 
Nacogdoches, Texas, 1836; Recruiting service, 1837-38; 
Fort Gibson, 1838-39; Florida War, 1839-42; New Orleans 
barracks, 1842-44; Pass Christian, 1844; New Orleans, 1844- 
45; Pass Christian, 1845; Military Occupation of Texas, 
1845-46; War with Mexico, 1846-48. Took part in the bat- 
tle of Monterey; Jefferson Barracks, 1848; Baton Rouge, 
1848-49; Expedition against the Seminoles in Florida, 1849- 
50; Jefferson Barracks, 1850-51; Fort Smith, 1851-52; Fort 
Gibson, 1855, having been with the recruiting service from 
1852; Fort Smith, Arkansas, 1855-57; Fort Laramie, 1857- 
98; Utah Expedition 1858-60; New Mexico, Fort Craig, 
1860-61 — resigned at Fort Craig to join the Confederacy. 
Became a brigadier-general in the Southern army. After the 
war he became a farmer in Sebastian county, Arkansas, 
1866 to 1881. Moved to Fort Smith, Arkansas, in 1881. Died 
there September 8, 1896. 


Herbert Merton Enos 

Graduated from West Point in 1856. Camp Burgwin, 
N. M., 1857-58; Fort Mass, Colo., 1858; Fort Union, 1859; 
Camp Burgwin, 1859; Fort Craig, 1859; commanding escort 
to Captain Macomb’s Topographical party 1859-60; Fort 
Union, 1860-61; Albuquerque, 1861-63; fought at Pigeon’s 
Ranch, March 28, 1862; Los Pinos, N. M., 1862-63; Fort 
Whipple, 1863-64; Fort Marcy, 1864. Leave of absence to 
1869; Chief of Quartermaster District No. 4, 1869-70. Re- 
tired 1876. Was a native of New York. 
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George Henry Pettis 

Born Pautucket, Rhode Island, March 17, 1837. At 
the age of twelve he entered the office of the ADVERTIS- 
ER as a printer’s helper, Cohoes, New York. In 1849 he 
went to Providence where he worked as a printer until 
1854, when he moved to California, arriving at San Fran- 
cisco on June 17 on the steamer BROTHER JONATHAN 
via Nicaragua. He engaged in mining near Garrote, Tuo- 
lumme county, until May, 1858, hen he took part in the 
Frazer river boom. When this collapsed, he went back to 
printing. He was employed by the ALTA CALIFORNIA 
and the MORNING CALL and the HERALD. He entered 
the California Volunteers as second lieutenant in Co. B, 
Ist Cal. Cav. June 1, 1862, and became commanding offi- 
cer of that company until mustered out on February 15, 
1865. He re-enlisted as first lieutenant, Co. F. New Mexico 
Vols. under Col. F. P. Abreu. He was cited for bravery in 
the battle of Adobe Walls. He was in a skirmish with the 
Indians near Fort Craig July 4, 1863. After the war he 
opened the Railroad House Hotel in Algodones, New Mex- 
ico, which he operated until October 19, 1868, when he 
moved back to Providence and entered politics. He served 
in the legislature during 1876-77, became Marine Editor 
of the PROVIDENCE JOURNAL, 1885-87, State Recorder 
of Weights, Measures & Balances from February 1, 1901, 
almost to the day of his death. In 1908 he wrote an account 
of the Adobe Walls battle which has become standard for 
students. 

William Steele 

A native of Albany, New York, he graduated from 
West Point in 1840. His first assignment was Carlisle, Pa., 
1840-41. He took part in the Florida War. In 1842 he was 
assigned to Fort Jesup, Louisiana, until 1844. His next ap- 
pointment was to Jefferson Barracks. He was with General 
Taylor in the military occupation of Texas, 1845-46. He was 
cited for meritorious service in the battles of Contreras and 
Churubusco. After the war he was sent to East Pascagoula, 
Mississippi, then assigned recruiting service to 1849, after 
which he was sent to Fredericksburg, Texas, 1849-50. His 
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other assignments were: Fort Martin Scott, Austin, Fort 
Lincoln — all in Texas — 1850-52. He was sent to Fort 
Conrad in New Mexico, 1852-53, and had a battle with Apa- 
ches near that post on July 28, 1853. He was assigned to 
Fort Craig in 1854; Fort Leavenworth, 1854-55; Sioux Ex- 
pedition, 1855 (action at Blue Water September 3, 1855); 
Fort Leavenworth, 1855-56; Fort Randall, Dakota, 1856- 
57; Fort Leavenworth, 1857-58; St. Louis, Mo., 1858; sick 
leave 1858-59; Kiowa-Comanche Expedition, 1860; battle 
with the Indians near Bent’s Fort July 11, 1860; Fort Scott, 
Kansas, 1860-61. Resigned to join the Confederacy May 
30, 1861. He was assigned to Sibley’s Brigade and asked 
to hold Arizona for the Confederacy. He had to abandon 
Arizona with the approach of Carleton’s Column from Cal- 
ifornia. When the Confederates left New Mexico, he went 
back to San Antonio and was promoted to the rank of brig- 
adier-general. After the death of General Thomas Green 
he commanded a division of artillery. He commanded the 
defenses of Galveston in 1864 and took part in the Red 
River Campaign. After the war he became a commission 
merchant in San Antonio and married Annie de Val. They 
had one child. He was responsible for the re-organization 
of the famous Texas Rangers. He became adjutant-general 
of the State of Texas from 1874 to 1875. He died on Janu- 
ary 12, 1885, at San Antonio when he was sixty-five years 
of age. One wonders why General Sibley did not use Steele’s 
knowledge of Fort Craig for an offensive against the post 
prior to the battle of Valverde. Steele was well acquainted 
with the post and knew its weak spots as well as its strongly 
defended areas. 

General Estanislado Montoya 

He is sufficiently covered in the text. After active duty, 
he opened a sutler’s store in Fort Craig but sold out to 
George C. Strong on December 26, 1877. He moved to San 
Antonio, N. M., where he opened a mercantile store. The 
Montoyas of his branch of the family live in Socorro, New 
Mexico. 

William Babcock Hazen 

Hazen was a native of Vermont. Before entering West 
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Point he moved to Ohio and was appointed to the Academy 
from that state. He graduated July 1, 1855, and was sent on 
frontier duty at Fort Reading, California, Fort Lane, Ore- 
gon. He saw action against Indians at Big Kanyou, Fort 
Yamhill and Applegate Creek. He was assigned to Fort 
Davis, Texas, in 1858 and engaged the Apaches in battle 
on June 14, 1858, in the Guadalupe Mountains. 1859 found 
him at Fort Inge, Texas. He had another battle, this time 
with the Kickapoo Indians on the Nueces river, May 16, 
1859, and with the Comanche Indians on Llano Creek No- 
vember 3, 1859. He was so severely wounded in the latter 
engagement that he was not expected to live. Taking a 
sick leave to recuperate, he was next asked to teach In- 
fantry Tactics at West Point. When the Civil War broke 
out he went to Cleveland, Ohio, where he organized a regi- 
ment in defense of the Ohio frontier. He took part in the 
battles of Pittsburg Landing, Shiloh, Corinth, and was in 
command of Murfreesboro from August 15 to September 
10, 1862. He became a brigadier-general to the Volunteers 
and took part in numerous skirmishes. He was cited for 
bravery at Chickamauga, Chattanooga and Atlanta. Of all 
the commanders at Fort Craig, he took part in more battles 
thn any or all of them. To name a few more: Missionary 
Ridge, Orchard Knob, Rocky-Face Ridge, Adairsville, Cass- 
ville, Pickett’s Mills, Resaca, Peach-Tree Creek, Chatahoo- 
che River, Jonesboro, East Point, Oconee River, Clinton, 
Statesboro, Cannouche River, Salkahatchie, Bentonville, 
and Fort McAllister. He reecived the surrender of General 
J. E. Johnston at Durham Station, North Carolina, April 
26, 1865. After the war he was stationed at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri, then was assigned to Fort Craig, New Mex- 
ico. The DAILY NEW MEXICAN, August 12, 1868, had 
this to say about Hazen: ‘ 

“A truly gallant soldier, Major-General William B. 
Hazen, has been serving for some months past at an insig- 
niifeant post in this Territory. A hero in the battles of Mur- 
freesboro and Shiloh, and a hero of Fort McAllister in 
Georgia, we have felt since he went to Fort Craig, that a 
wrong has been done this splendid officer. But he has been 
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the last to murmur: he has never murmured. A true sol- 
dier, he has filled the insignificant duties of a post com- 
mander at Craig and only those who have known his merits 
have complained. - 

“But this is all over now. While we seriously regret to 
lose so truly loyal and glorious a soldier from New Mexico, 
we do rejoice that General Hazen has not been forgotten 
by the powers that be, military, and we therefore with 
pleasure announce that he has been ordered to the com- 
mand of an independent military department, second in 
importance to no one in the country. 

“We understand that the general has been assigned 
to the Indian Department, south of Kansas — a region 
known as Indian country. The general, we learn, will leave 
for his new command as soon as General Getty returns to 
relieve him of the temporary command of this District.” 

General Hazen was assigned to Fort Cobb and helped 
Sheridan in his Indian campaigns. In 1871 he was assigned 
to Fort Gibson. After various assignments to other fron- 
tier posts. he died on January 16, 1887. 
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Chaper Six 
CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD 


Jack Crawford, the son of John Agustin Crawford and 
Susan Wallace, was born in Donegal county, Ireland, March 
4, 1847. Jack was the oldest child. After him came John 
Wallace, William, Tillie, Rebecca, Elizabeth and Agustin. 
John, a tailor by trade, thought he could do better in New 
York. But tailors were plentiful there, so he went to Min- 
ersville, Pennsylvania. There business was good and he 
was soon on the way to a fine living. But he took to drink, 
unable to take of neither the business nor himself. At 
length he decided to send for him wife, who had not heard 
from him in over four years. She borrowed from friends 
and was able to make the trip. With Susan around, he was 
able to stay away from strong drink. She went to work and 
together they saved to send for the children. After they ar- 
rived, the father again took to drink. Jack, preferring to 
go to school, found that he could help support the family, 
running errands, chopping wood, cutting grass, selling pa- 
pers, carrying packages, always bringing home a few coins 
that would buy milk and bread. 

When the Civil War broke out he sought to enlist, but 
was twice rejected as underage. When he was fifteen he 
tried again and was received. He enlisted in the 48th Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, the same regiment as his 
father. When Jack signed up, all he could write was an X 
for his name. His father was severely wounded in the head 
on May 18, 1864, and although he rejoined his regiment, 
he was discharged for disability, and died shortly after the 
war. Jack was wounded in the battle of Spottsylvania and 
taken to a military hospital near Washington. He was later 
transferred to the Saterlee Hospital in West Philadelphia 
where the Sisters of Charity taught him to read and write 
as he was convalescing. He returned to his regiment at 
Petersburg, and was again wounded on April 2, 1865, 
shortly before the end of the war. He was discharged, re- 
turned home to find his mother very ill. Before she died 
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she said: “Promise me you will never drink intoxicants, 
then it will not be so hard to leave this world.” He prom- 
isecd and kept it faithfully to the day of his own death. Once 
while in Custer’s camp, he noted some scouts drinking. He 
refused when they offered him some. “The stuff which you 
are drinking,” he told them, “robbed me of a good father, 
made him forget his own flesh and blood, and changed him 
from a man to a brute.” 

He married Anna Maria Stokes, a native of Roaring 
Creek, Pennsylvania, on September 18, 1869. She was born 
on November 29, 1849. Armed with a letter of recommen- 
dation from General Hartransft, endorsed by General Sher- 
man, he decided to try his luck in the West. He went to 
the Sioux country where he was employed as an humble 
packer at a military post, but the commander soon realized 
his merits and enlisted him with the scouts. He came to 
know the Black Hills country intimately and was soon 
chief of scouts under various generals in numerous cam- 
paigns. He was one of the founders of Custer City, Dead- 
wood, Crook, Gayville and Spearfish. During the campaign 
og 1876 he was second in command of General Crook’s 
scouts, later superceding Buffalo Bill as chief of scouts 
(August 24, 1876). He and Buffalo Bill remained friends till 
death. May Cody Crawford, one of his children, was named 
for Buffalo Bill. She died of scarlet fever as a child and 
was buried in the San Marcial cemetery near Fort Craig. 
THE POET SCOUT, a book of poems by Jack Crawford, 
contains a small sketch of the author. In it one comes upon 
these words: 

“In the saddle, but few men have enacted such feats 
as the ‘Poet Scout.’ In July, 1876, in response to a tele- 
gram, he rode from Medicine Bow, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad, to the Rosebud and Little Big Horn, in the Big 
Horn Moutains, nearly four hundred miles, through a coun- 
try teeming wth savages. On another occasion he carried 
the NEW YORK HERALD’S special account of the battle 
of Slim Buttes to Fort Laramie — about three hundred 
and fifty miles — in less than four days, beating five fresh 
relays of couriers, and leading the fastest, five hours and 
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fifteen minutes. The HERALD paid jack $500 for his ser- 
vices, and afterwards allowed him $222.75 additional for 
expenses, he having killed two horses.” 

Jack’s other child was Eva, who married Dan Reck: 
hart. They had two children named Irene and Bill. Bill 
was killed in a motor scooter accident when in his early 
teens. Henry Wallace Crawford married Maude F. Rich- 
ards. Their children were Wallace, Henry, Laura, Marion 
and Fred. Elizabeth Mae Crawford married Charles Brech- 
tel. Their children were Dorothy, Evelyn, Charles and An- 
nette. 

Jack Crawford first came to the Southwest with Gen- 
eral Crock. It was while he was in the Black Hills that he 
interested himself in prospecting, hence, when in Arizona 
and New Mexico, he also kept his eye peeled for likely 
strikes that would help him and his family. One of his 
brothers also came West and helped him locate claims at 
Fairview, Chloride, Mogollon and various other camps in 
the Black Range. Whenever needed for a scout against hos- 
tile Indians he would drop what he was doing and join the 
troopers. At this time he became the custodian of Fort 
Craig. Lieutenant L. Keyes came by and decided to visit 
the poet. Wrote the lieutenant: 

“Being in New Mexico last week, and having a day to 
spare, I decided to renew my acquaintance with Fort Craig, 
which place I had not seen since I camped there in 1875, 
en route from Arizona to Indian Territory. Imagine my sur- 
prise when the first person to greet me, as I neared the 
trader’s store, was my old friend and quandam companion, 
Jack Crawford, or ‘Captain Jack, the Poet Scout,’ as he is 
now called. The meeting was a pleasure for both of us, for 
I had not seen him since we parted in the Black Hills in 
1876, at the close of the Sitting Bull Expedition .. . After 
learning that he was post trader, postmaster, post-contrac- 
tor, etc., not to mention his cattle and mining interests, he 
made me understand it would be ‘bad medicine’ for me if 
I spread my blankets outside of his ‘wickiup,’ as he termed 
his domicile .. . Perhaps I should give you a pen portrait 
of the celebrated scout. He is a tall, wiry-built man, with 
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a nervous, sensitive face, which its open, frank demeanor 
dignifies when you have once entered into conversation 
with him. His manner is simple and easy, entirely free 
from affectation. His long, light-brown hair falls below his 
shoulders, and a mustache and a goatee of the same color 
ornament his youthful face. A large sombrero crowns his 
head, and is body is covered with a blue shirt with wide, 
flowing collar. Buckskin trousers with fringed sides cover 
his long, muscular legs, and a belt with a ‘persuader’ at- 
tached, usually encircles his waist. He is thirty-eight years 
of age, although he does not look it. He was chief of scouts 
during the Sitting Bull Expedition, in which I took part. 
It was during this campaign that he made that daring and 
remarkable ride, carrying dispatches alone four hundred 
miles, through the midst of the foe, riding at night and hid- 
ing the chaparral during the day, with the knowledge that 
if his horse neighed he would be discovered, captured and 
tortured...” 

While he fared well in the above adventure, he almost 
lost his life while swimming in the Rio Grande near Fort 
Craig. He always said afterward that he owed his life to 
his dog, Hero. Captain S. C. Plummer, who witnessed the 
rescue, telegraphed the account to the DENVER TRIBUNE: 

“Last Monday a number of soldiers went from Fort 
Craig to the Rio Grande for a bath. Among them was Cap- 
tain Jack Crawford. After being in the water for about 
three-quarters of an hour, Captain Jack started across to- 
ward the other side of the sand-bar, on which the water 
was only from six inches to a foot deep. Several of the 
others followed Jack, and they had considerable fun, trip- 
ing each other and rolling over in the water, while two 
of the boys got Jack down in the shallow water and tickled 
him in the ribs until he as nearly exhausted with laughter, 
he being very ticklish. In order to get away from his tor- 
menters, Jack rolled over toward the deep water at the 
edge of the bar, and when he got back upon his feet he 
kept backing downstream, and although there was not over 
two feet of water where he stood, the current as so strong 
that it would carry him down should he lose his footing. 
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He kept splashing water on those who had been tickling 
him, and bantering them to come in after him, when sud- 
denly he made two or three desperate efforts to get back, 
but failed. Yet he said not a word, or the others might have 
joined hands and reached him. No one dreamed for a mo- 
ment that he was trying to extricate himself from the 
quicksand. All at once he went down like a piece of lead. 
Even then we thought that he had taken a dive, until he 
was under water longer than a man would willingly stand, 
and, indeed, no one would have noticed this particularly 
had we not heard a peculiar sound, more like the roar of 
a lion than anything else, and the next instant Jack’s dog, 
Hero, a beautiful St. Bernard, was seen swimming toward 
his master, while he kept up a howl which seemed to say, 
‘’'m coming.’ Jack came up about twenty-five yards below 
where he went down, and right in the center of a very 
swift current, near where the river would make a very 
sharp turn. He was nearly exhausted when the sand broke 
from under him, and striking a whirlpool, he could make 
little or no headway, and had to use all his strength to keep 
from being caught in the sunction. Hill, a soldier orderly 
for General Hatch, soon as he saw the dog go for Jack, also 
sprang into the current but Hero got to Jack first, just as 
he was going down a second time, taking him by the hair 
of the head, brought him above water. Jack, who never 
lost his presence of mind, caught the dog by the back, just 
above the hip, and the faithful dog brought him safely to 
shore, nearly a mile below where he first went down. This 
was really a narrow escape, as an officer and five soldiers 
went down in nearly the same place a few years ago, and 
were never seen again. A wagon and a team of mules dis- 
appeared in the rived a year ago, and have not turned up 
Vetiyastt? 

Needless to say, Hero was not only the pet of the 
household, but merited a poem in his honor. It was a sad 
day for the Crawfords when he died. Jack organized his 
own mining company, sold shares, but never struck it rich. 
He made personal appearance tours, reciting his poetry 
and taking a part in plays. He wrote three plays which he 
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copyrighted. Considering his lack of education, this is quite 
a feat. What makes it the more remarkable is that he had 
competition from such literary men as Lew Wallace, Ritch, 
Prince, Twitchell and other more widely known contem- 
poraries, leaders in their fields. Despite these activities, 
he always found time to look into the possibilities of an- 
other strike. 

“Captain Jack Crawford, who has been in Santa Fe 
for the past several days, having just returned from scout- 
ing duty in New and Old Mexico, will leave today for Den- 
ver to take charge of the party of prospectors whom he 
will lead into the South gold and silver seeking. The com- 
pany for which he will undertake this is incorporated at 
Denver under the name of the Lode & Placer Mining Com- 
pany and numbers among its officers, directors and stock- 
holders some well known capitalists of Chicago and New 
York and Colorado who are interested in other mining 
enterprises. The party of which Captain Jack will take 
command will be composed of between twenty-five and 
fifty experienced miners, who will go well armed and ready 
to protect themselves from any possible danger from stray 
bands of Indians. The party will first come to Santa Fe, 
arriving here probably in about two weeks, and hence they 
will start for the south. During his explorations on scout- 
ing duties, Captain Jack believes he discovered some val- 
uable deposits of mineral, and he intends with his follow- 
ers to prospect the Black Range, the Mogollons, where there 
are said to be rich placers, and the mountain range further 
south and nearer the border. A supply camp will be es- 
tablished at some point well south, and the party will di- 
wide and prospect in various directions. The richness of 
the Black Range in minerals has long been known, but, 
of course, for some time past prospecting has been little 
in these mountains, as they were the favorite haunts of the 
Apaches. This party will therefore be the only large one 
for a long time which has ventured into the ranges of the 
south with any prospects of being able to do any good 
work. 


“During his absence from Santa Fe, Captain Jack has 
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gone far into Mexico and has gone through some little peril. 
Alone, save with his rifgle, a Mexican and a Navajo In- 
dian, he endeavored to obtain access to the camp of Vic- 
torio in Mexico, but perhaps luckily for the safety of his 
hair, the effort was unsuccessful. To add to the danger of 
this trip already sufficiently perilous, his Indian companion 
was untrustworthy and he strongly suspected him of being 
anxious of betraying him into the hands of the Apaches. 
However, it was made in safety and the renowned scout 
returns to Santa Fe in good health and ready to take over 
the position of responsibility mentioned above. To shom 
how busy the ‘Poet Scout’ has been, it is only necessary to 
state that for the past five months he has written but one 
poem, that being composed at San Ascension in Mexico, 
and sent to a friend in San Francisco... SANTA FE NEW 
MEXICAN, November 10, 1880). 

“The RANGE is informed by Captain Jack Crawford 
that the information obtained a couple of weeks ago from 
Gus Duval concerning the disposition to be made of Fort 
Craig was erroneous. There has been no order as yet to 
abandon the post and it is not at all certain that there will 
be. There are now ten men and two officers at the post and 
they will remain there two or three months. All the con- 
demned stock and other property was sold on the 10th of 
this (November) month. The government owns the post, 
having purchased the land from the Armendares heirs, and 
Captain Jack, instead of being ordered to vacate, has writ- 
ten permission from Robert Lincoln, Secretary of War, to 
remain there until final disposition is made of the reser- 
vation. When such disposition is made, Captain Jack ex- 
pects either to receive pay for his buildings, which he val- 
ues at $3,000, or to be permitted to homestead the reser- 
vation land in connection with his house...” BLACK 
RANGE, November 21, 1881). 

Had Captain Jack been successful at White Oaks, Fair- 
view, Chloride, Mogollon, Georgetown, Socorro, Hillsboro 
or any one of the many mining camps he visited, he would 
have started a stampede equal to the gold rush of Califor- 
nia. In he campaign against Victorio he rode over three 
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hundred miles into Old Mexico. He located Victorio’s camp 
in the Candelarias and returned to report to General Beull 
and guided the soldiers over his own trail. ‘This scout was 
made by Captain Jack with no other guide save the mili- 
tary map sent from headquarters here. While on this scout, 
he had ample opportunity to examine the various forma- 
tions of the country, and as he passed through the north- 
western portion of Chihuahua, places where the foot of 
white man had probably never before trod, he found un- 
mistakable evidences of gold and silver deposits both in 
placer and in quartz. After Victorio’s death, Captain Jack 
asked General Buell to relieve him of his job as scout. 
Crawford was a friend of Ned Buntline but refused to have 
his name in Buntline’s writings. General Sherman and oth- 
ers gave him good recommending letters at the start of 
his career...” (0. c. Dec. 6, 1880). ' 

“We (the reporter of the LAS VEGAS GAZETTE) 
had the pleasure of meeting Captain Jack Crawford last 
night while on his way to the front. The captain was in un- 
usually good spirits and enthusiastic over the outlook of 
the company in which he is interested, the Lode & Placer 
Prospecting & Mining Company. We know what it signifies 
to see Jack so buoyant and to see him hopeful and anx- 
ious to get to the scene of his labors. This is a sure indica- 
tion that something is up. He was accompanied by a por- 
tion of his party with which he will begin operations and 
prospecting at once. The other members of the party will 
be through in a few days, consisting of miners, a black- 
smith, assayer, surveyor and a complete outfit. Captain 
Jack will spend a few days in Santa Fe, going from thence 
to Fort Craig, which will be the headquarters of the par- 
ty, and then on to Ojo Caliente. He informed us that there 
was the greatest kind of excitement in Denver over the 
specimens which he carried back with him, and the office 
of the company was thronged with mining men who pro- 
nounced the specimens, as a whole, as the best that they 
had seen coming from this district. The stock of the com- 
pany is being taken up very fast and among those who have 
interested themselves in the enterprise is Senator Hill of 
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Argo, president of the Boston & Colorado Smelting Com- 
pany, who is considered one of the most practical and re- 
liable mining men in the country. As for Captain Jack, he 
is more confident and resolute than we have ever seen 
him before, and, as he has a better field for operations than 
he had in the Black Hills, he will have started the biggest 
stampede this Western country has ever seen...” (0. ¢. 
May 24, 1880). 

Captain Jack was a member of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and was often: called upon to give speeches 
at the various encampments, as the meetings were called 
in those days..When the Grand Army held its New Mex- 
ico Encampment in Raton, on July 25, 1883, the editor of 
the COMET wrote: “Captain Jack Crawford was next call- 
ed after repeated cries of ‘Crawford! Crawford!’ The Poet 
Scout mounted the chair and delivered one of his eloquent 
and unique speeches, in the form of an extemporized poem, 
portraying in vivid colors all the principal features of the 
reception. He paid a splendid tribute to the ladies present 
for their aid in making the entertainment a grand success 
and closed with a beautiful poetical perotation to the Amer- 
ican flag. Captain Jack Crawford: was the cynosure of all 
eyes during the reception, and that he is a remarkably ver- 
satile and talented man none can deny. After the meeting 
he went to visit the Dorsey Ranch.” (0. c. July 27, 1883). 

Remembering his early background and lack of edu- 
cation, he did his best to give all his children the best school- 
ing and training he could. He would write to the various 
finishing schools, boarding schools and private schools, 
selecting the ones he thought best for his children. This 
we also learn from the LAS VEGAS OPTIC: “Captain Jack 
Crawford, of Fort Craig, returned today from Denver, 
where he placed his little daughter, Eva, in school. While 
in Denver, Captain Crawford presented to the notice of 
several mining men the specimens and surveys of his cop- 
per and lead mines in the San Andres Mountains, and to 
a man up a tree it looks as if the captain can now see his 
way out of the woods. A reporter had a pleasant chat with 
the Poet Scout this morning. He said that Mr. John Has- 
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tings of London, England, has taken his scheme to New 
York where the maps and profiles have been forwarded to 
General Samuel K. Schwenk, who will be personally con- 
sulted in reference to placing the group of forty-seven 
claims. Thus far, nine thousand dollars has been expended 
in developing twelve of the copper properties...” (0. ¢. 
January 26, 1885). 

“Captain Jack has taken the people of New York by 
storm, and is out every night at the Grand army and other 
meetings. His recitations of his own breezy, crude poems 
elicit the wildest applause. He is billed for a lecture before 
an audience of Brooklyn’s best people on the 26th and on 
the 28th he begins a lecture tour of ten nights in Pennsyl- 
vania. Theatrical men of prominence are urging him to 
accept engagements on the stage, and fame and fortune 
are within his grasp at any time he may choose to stretch 
out his hand. The world will hear from him shortly after 
he gets his books distributed to subscribers. It will be ready 
for delivery in about ten days, and its publisher pronounc- 
ed its success is more than assured...” (0. c. January 28, 
1886). 

Captain Jack did go on the stage. He became a fine 
actor as well as poet and playwright. Despite his various 
occupations, his heart was with the army. He became chief 
of scouts for General Miles in his last campaign against 
the Apaches. At this time he was not as yet custodian of 
Fort Craig. When M. Armijo resigned this position during 
the first week of June, Land Commissioner Sparks appoint- 
ed Captain Jack to replace him as custodian of the aban- 
doned post, June 10, 1886. A week later he was in Raton 
to entertain the Grand Army of the Republic and anyone 
else interested in hearing him. 

“Last Friday night (June 18) Captain Jack Crawford, 
who made a reputation as a government scout, and who is 
now in charge of what is known as the Fort Craig Reser- 
vation, gave an entertainment at the Rink. The audience 
was not as large as it would have been had his coming been 
properly advertised, but his brothers in the Grand Army 
of the Republic turned out in force, and there were quite 
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a number out to hear him. He entertained them with poetry, 
anecdote and song for more than two hours, and made a 
very favorable impression. Among other things, he gave a 
short exhibition of quickness in the discharge of the Win- 
chester and six-shooter. Captain Crawford recited poems 
well and sings a good song, and his Indian stories are always 
bounded by the possible, so he can certainly make himself 
interesting. Should he conclude to prepare himself for the 
lecture field, he will no doubt become a success. 

“On Saturday night last Mr. Russell Marcy invited 
Captain Jack Crawford, James Carlin, the writer (Francis 
R. Butler) to visit the Vapor Bath Hotel on what is known 
as Burning Mountain. The party started about half past 
seven in the morning and after a pleasant drive of about 
twe hours through Red River and Rambeau canyons, ar- 
rived at the hotel. This is an attractive building, construct- 
ed in the best manner of pine logs, and containing a large 
sitting room, ten bed rooms, a kitchen and store rooms, 
and situated in a small rincon formed by the juncture of 
the main canon and two smaller ones. High on the rocky 
point formed by the two smaller canons stands the bath 
house. 

“The party remained at the hotel with Mr. A. W. Bortz, 
who with his wife have charge of it, and to whom its neat- 
ness and good order are due. After an exceedingly good 
dinner the party was driven to the bath house and were 
shown one of the most remarkable sights in nature — hot 
medicated steam rising from fissures in the rocks forming 
the summit of the cliff. The party was received by Dr. 
Hannibal Pool and his wife, who are in charge of the bath 
house and who formerly ran the infirmary and bath houses 
at Mound City, Missouri, and have had long experience 
in the business. After fully examining the place, the party 
tried a bath so as to fully satisfy themselves of the effects 
of the steam. After entering the bath room, the steam is 
turned on and in a minute the perspiration starts, and for 
about seven miutes more one experiences a delightful 
sensation, but he then must go out if this be his first bath, 
as he can not stand it any longer. There are some who have 
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remained fifteen minutes, but it is best not to run the risk. 
After the bath, one rolls himself in a blanket, lies down 
for ten minutes and smokes a cigarette or two, then dress- 
es and says: ‘I’ll have another bath as soon as I can come 
out again.’ The party returned by the new road over the 
divide and through Dutchman’s canon — a beautiful drive 
— the snowy range and the Spanish Peaks looming up 
gradually over the dark pines. If the Vapor Bath Hotel 
coneinues to be well managed as it is now, it must prove 
to be a success.” (RATON COMET, June 25, 1886). 

Captain Jack Crawford took his job as custodian at 
Fort Craig quite seriously, as we gather from what he had 
to say in the SAN MARCIAL REPORTER, October 26, 
1889: “If reparation is not made within reasonable time 
for damage done to my property and trespass and dam- 
age done on the government property during my absence 
and the absence ‘on leave’ of the custodian of the reserva- 
tion, I shall commence suit against every man on the 
ground up who lent aid to the dastardly work of breaking 
into my private house and yard and turning them into a 
catile pen. I have already notified the party said to be the 
foreman, but I make no exceptions. Every man connected 
with this piece of dirty work must help clear it up. No man 
has ever been refused a favor at my hands. My stables, my 
house and corrals have always been open to cattlemen 
without money and without price, but they are forever and 
eternally closed against every man who took part in this 
piece of business during my absence, and hereafter they 
and their stock are invited to keep off and I want it dis- 
tinctly understook that I am talking with authority and 
mean just what I say.” 

“Captain Jack Crawford was one of the injured in a 
serious railroad accident near Salem, Oregon, on Thurs- 
day of last week. Ten persons were killed and fatally 
injured.” (o. c. Nov. 21, 1890). Captain Jack had been in 
Alaska trying his luck in the Yukon country. He fared no 
better in the north country than around Chloride, Fairview 
and Georgetown. Talbot, in his little known book about 
Indian fighters, scouts and plainsmen, claims he struck it 
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rich and lived out his last years in opulence, in a palacial 
home amid many millionaire friends. This is far from true. 

“The far West is still the land of romance for millions 
of Americans, but it is no longer the Wild West. Railroads 
traverse it in many directions, and its fertile valleys are 
turned into farms, while mining towns and stock ranches 
thickly dot all its wilder regions. The day of the trapper and 
Santa Fe trader passed long ago. The day of the scout and 
Indian fighter is almost gone. After the era of action comes 
the era of verse, and two eminent men have distinguished 
themselves in both lines — Joaquin Miller and Captain 
Jack Crawford, the ‘Poet Scout.’ 

“The former is now referred to as quite an old man, 
in complete retirement, almost a hermit at his house in 
the hills of California; yet he was born in 1841. Captain 
Jack Crawford is considered quite a young man, yet he is 
nearly as old as Miller — old enough indeed to be a veteran 
of the war for the Union. Captain Jack’s latest effusions 
breathe the very spirit of ardent and aspiring youth. At 
an age when J. Miller turned his back upon the world, 
weighed down by private and personal griefs, and began 
to rite in a vein somewhat like that affected by Byron at 
thirty-five, Captain Jack, after thirty-five years fighting, 
toiling and scouting, still took like with boyish bouyancy 
of youth. Captain Crawford has in him the blood of two 
races noted for tenacity of purpose and hopeful vivacity — 
Scotch and Irish. 

“When the war (i. e. Civil War) began Jack kas pick- 
ing coal at $1.75 a week in Pennsylvania, but a year later, 
at sixteen, he got into the army. He was twice badly wound- 
ed, and while a patient in a Philadelphia hospital was 
taught to read and write by Sisters of Charity. He went 
West and became a famous scout. In a brieg interval of 
peace he turned miner, and all at once the poetry bubbled 
out of him, quite spontaneously, as it ere.”” The SAN MAR- 
CIAL BEE, June 3, 1893, quoting THE DETROIT FREE 
PRESS). 

“Captain Jack Crawford, the Poet Scout, has arranged 
a number of his meritorious poems and had them hand- 
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somely published in book form under the caption of CAMP- 
FIRE SPARKS. This is a delightfully entertaining little 
work and it commends itself to every lover of the country. 
It is published by Charles H. Kerr of Chicago and is sold 
at twenty-five cents a copy.” (RATON RANGE, October 
19. 1893). 

“During the recent Grand Army encampment in Den- 
ver, one of the most picturesque figures in the parade was 
Captain Jack Crawford, the Poet Scout, with his erect fig- 
ure and his long waving hair. At the close of the encamp- 
ment Captain Jack left for the East, and on a recent Sun- 
day evening, at the request ofa Chicago pastor, he occu- 
pied the pulpit. The INTER-OCEAN (Colorado newspa- 
per) in describing the event, says: 

“Crawford wore a gorgeous, green necktie, and his 
voice was like unto that of a lost maverick bellowing for 
water. ‘Cigarettes, whisky, and poker chips are what drive 
we poor critters to hell fire and destruction!’ he announc- 
ed, while the Women’s Christian Temperance Union con- 
tingent of the congregation nodded approval. Then he ex- 
plained how a church was built in the West. ‘Most of the 
congregation wuz gamblers at night, as we had services 
in the daytime. When we passed the sombrero the boys 
would shell out the poker chips. Real poker chips they 
wuz, too. The preacher used to take ’em around to the faro 
bank and cash ’em on the same day.’ The Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union contingent looked frightened. 
‘...Tll be damned if you will,’ was what a boy said to 
me when I told him he would turn and be a Christian,’ 
said the scout. Then the versatile poet and cowpuncher be- 
gan explaining how the prodigal son went into a swine 
corral and lost his boodle. Then in sentences repleate with 
expressions like b’gosh and b’thunder the poet closed his 
lecture. ; 

‘Wonderful. The man is a diamond in the rough,’ ex- 
plained the pastor. ‘It is hard to understand how such a 
gem of humanity can come out of the hard rough life that 
was so ably depicted here tonight. I do not believe there 
were any really serious objection to the expressions quoted 
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by Captain Jack.’ 

“Captain Jack’s Western admirers, of whom there are 
many, will at once understand that not all of the enjoy- 
ment of the evening was on the part of the congregation; 
that quite as much as his hearers enjoyed the unusual ad- 
dress did the speaker enjoy the expression of surprise and 
alarm depicted on the faces of the members of the congre- 
gation. Captain Jacw can speak as good English as the usu- 
al pastor of a church. It is safe to assert that while the the- 
ology may have been somewhat off color and the language 
used rather warm, yet beyond question it was good whole- 
some teaching that his hearers received.” 

“During his long service on the frontier Captain Craw- 
ford became thoroughly familiar with every phase of bor- 
der garrison life, both social and in the line of service, and 
has just completed a serial story which bears the title: 
PRIVATE BROWN: A ROMANCE OF A FRONTIER 
MILITARY POST. While he has written many short stor- 
ies of western life for publication in various public prints, 
this is his first effort in the serial line. It will be received 
by American readers as a refreshing relief from the usual 
blood-and-thunder style of border literature with which 
the land has been for so long flooded. It is a pure, pathetic, 
romantic picture of western exerience, moral in tone, ele- 
vating in influence, and true to life as it is seen in a fron- 
tier garrison. The story is deeply interesting in every line, 
at time excitingly dramatic, yet free from all the objec- 
tionable features embodied in the lurid stories which exert 
such a pernicious influence over the young readers of the 
land. With a timidity in keeping with his modest, sensi- 
tive nature, Captain Jack submitted the manuscript of his 
story to a few prominent army officers now in active ser- 
vice, men of wide experience in border Indian wars, be- 
fore venturing to submit it to a publisher, and from every 
military critic he received words of the warmest commen- 
dation for the true, natural romantic picture of border gar- 
rison life he had drawn from a field so familiar to them. 
One distinguished officer, himself a writer of wide repu- 
tation, assures the scout-author that Captain Charles King, 
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the well-known military-novelist, never wrote a story of 
army life so thrillingly interesting in every detail or so 
true to garrison life as is this first effort of the famed bor- 
derman. It will proved a marked literary feature, a border 
story from the pen of a distinguished borderman, and one 
so pure in its teachings and so free from all objectionable 
features that parents will place it in the hands of their 
children after having themselves read it.” (THE RATON 
RANGE, December 25, 1902). 

After the last sale of his property at Fort Craig, Cap- 
tain Jack Crawford moved to Long Island, New York, 
where he continued to lecture and act to the last year of 
his life. He died in his New York home on February 28, 
1917. He is buried in the Brooklyn National Cemetery. A 
movement is on foot that is stirring a revival of interest 
in his play, poems and other works. When he left Fort Craig 
the last dying ember of the post went with him; only the 
name remained; the memories were interred with the bones 
of those who served there. This spot responsible for Val- 
verde, will never be a National Monument, but no one can 
ever erase the glory nor the blood shed and mingled there 
by Blue and Gray. Their ashes reflect the sad neglect. 
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